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Music Editors Choose Winners 
In Sixth Annual Radio Poll 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


which were in categories re- 

stored this year after a lapse of 
a year or more, and one of which 
constituted an upset of a favorite of 
five years’ standing, marked lively 
yoting among more than 700 music 
critics and editors of daily newspapers 
in the United States and Canada, as 
they participated in MusicAL AMERI- 
ca’s Sixth Annual National Poll of 
Serious Music on the Air. A grow- 
ing interest in new music and an 
inevitable response to the appeal of 
so sensational an event as the broad- 
cast of Strauss’s Salome were other 
points of interest in this unique poll, 
which has attained nationwide signifi- 
cance in its half-dozen years of ex- 
istence. Tabulated results in the 
twenty categories will be found on 
page 4 } 

The seven new winners. were: 
Leonard Bernstein, as Guest Sym- 
phony Conductor; Fritz Reiner, Op- 
eratic Conductor (category restored 
this year); Arthur Fiedler, Program 
Conductor; Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air, Opera Program 
(restored this year); Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, Man Singer; Deems Taylor, 
Announcer-Commentator; and, as 
Script Material, Weekend with 
Music, the intermission period over 
which Mr. Taylor presided in the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
broadcasts. The emergence of Mr. 
Taylor as a winner over Milton 
Cross, veteran opera commentator for 
ABC, was the notable upset of the 
poll. With Mr. Taylor, the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s intermission fea- 
ture swept into the lead over the 
Meropolitan Opera’s intermission pe- 
riods, two-time winners in _ this 
categorory. Mr. Bernstein has ap- 
peared as guest conductor on the 
Boston Symphony rehearsal programs 
over NBC; Mr. Fiedler is celebrat- 
ing his twentieth year as conductor 
of the Boston Pops Orchestra, which 
plays for the RCA Victor show on 
NBC, starring Robert Merrill; Mr. 
Reiner conducted the Salome broad- 
cast, which won wide favor; and Mr. 
Tagliavini was a guest several times 
with the Telephone Hour on NBC, as 
well as leading tenor in Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts. 


GS which new winners, two of 


O test out the critics’ preferences 

in contemporary music for the first 
time, they were asked to name the 
best new work broadcast this year. 
The results gave a small lead to 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
Symphony, but the response was not 
entirely satisfactory. Very little new 
music is heard over the networks, and 
the growth of appreciation for it 
throughout the country seems slow 
and painful. Nevertheless, the pref- 
erences indicated were quite encourag- 
ing. Béla Bartdk led in the number 
of works mentioned (The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin, Bluebeard’s Castle, 
and the Suite for Celesta, Strings 
and Percussion). Benjamin Britten 
was next—one admirer simply set 
down “Britten’s works.” His Peter 
Grimes, which won the award for 
the best Metropolitan Opera broad- 
cast last year, turned up in three 
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son, as 


categories this year, an indication of 
its growing popularity. It was cited 
as the best “new” (sic) work, as 
the best opera, and as the outsand- 
ing single event. 

Other contemporary works mentioned 
with particular favor were David 
Diamond’s Romeo and Juliet Suite, 
Walter Piston’s Third Symphony, 
Arthur Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, 
Igor Stravinsky’s Mass, and Samuel 
Barber’s Essay for Orchestra (whe- 
ther the first or the second, the voter 
did not designate). 

There was no doubt about the affec- 
tion felt for a work that not so long 
ago was “new’—Richard Strauss’ 
Salome. The broadcast won over- 
whelmingly in the category estab- 
lished for the Metropolitan Opera. 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi was swept 
into a commanding position by virtue 
of its companionship with Salome in 
a double bill, but the sensational lady 
retained the largest vote, and was 
also mentioned as the Outstanding 
Event of the Year, in many ballots. 
Other operas popular over the nation 
were Otello and Tristan und Isolde. 
Falstaff and The Marriage of Figaro 
were also mentioned as favorites. 
One voter refused to name a single 
broadcast, claiming “all were tops.” 


ARIOUS shifts in position oc- 

curred in other categories, but 
holding firm in first place were three 
names that now have six wins to their 
credit—Arturo Toscanini, as Regular 
Symphony Conductor ; Marian Ander- 
Woman Singer ; and the 
Telephone Hour, Donald Voorhees, 
conductor, as Orchestra with Guest 
Soloists. Miss Anderson has won 
previously as Occasional Soloist, but 
the categories of Regular and Occa- 
sional were telescoped this year for 
both men and women singers because 
of the shortage of network programs 
that retained regular singers. 

For the fourth, time, a production 
by Mr. Toscanini with the NBC 
Symphony was chosen as the Out- 
standing Event of the Year—this 
time Verdi's Aida given in two 
broadcasts on March 26 and April 2. 
Winners for three years were the 
National Broadcasting Company it- 
self, receiving a special award for 
the most faithful service to serious 
music through the year; and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, as the out- 
standing Choral Ensemble. 

The New York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony maintained the position it 
regained last year as the favorite 
Symphony Orchestra. A winner in 
early polls, it tied for first place two 
years ago with the Boston Symphony. 

Other repeating winners were 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist; and E. 
Power Biggs, Organist. Robert Casa- 
desus, who won in the second and 
third polls, came from second place 
two years ago and third place last 
year to win as Pianist. The Longines 
Symphonette, a favorite in other 
years, regained top place this year 
as Concert Ensemble, after yielding 
last year to the Columbia Concert 
Orchestra, which took second place 
in this year’s poll. 

One of the most interesting con- 

(Continued on page 4) 





Wide World 


"As Serge Koussevitzky shakes hands with Alfred Zighera, other members of 
the Boston Symphony applaud as they crowd around to pay their respects after 
the 74-year-old conductor's final downbeat at Symphony Hall on May | marked 


his retirement after a quarter of a 


century as their musical director 


Boston Honors Koussevitzky 
On Retirement As Conductor 


By Cyrus DurGIN 
BOSTON 


T still does not seem possible, but 
the quarter-century reign of Serge 
Koussevitzky as music director of 

the Boston Symphony is over. The 
weekend of April 29 was full of ex- 
citements, tinged with sadness, at 
Symphony Hall. An association of 25 
years between conductor, orchestra 
and public is a relationship to be ter- 
minated only with extreme reluctance. 

For his last appearances in Sym- 
phony Hall, on April 29 and 30, Mr. 
Koussevitzky chose the same program 
with which he had said farewell in 
New York a fortnight before—Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony and Ninth 
Symphony. The soloists for the finale 
of the Ninth Symphony were also the 
same as in New York—Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto; David Lloyd, tenor; and James 
Pease, bass. The chorus, drawn from 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, was prepared by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. 

On Friday afternoon, the audience 
rose to greet the conductor on his 
first appearance, as they have been do- 
ing at season’s beginning and end for 
many years. Only this time they stood 
a little longer and clapped a little 
louder. 

Both on Friday afternoon and on Sat- 
urday evening, a tremendous din broke 
loose a split second after the quick 
D major chord that ends the Ninth 
Symphony. People clapped, cheered, 
whistled and stamped their feet. Once 
again they rose, and stood applauding 
while Mr. Koussevtizky bowed and 
bowed again. On Friday, the demon- 
stration lasted about ten minutes; on 
Saturday, that audience being some- 
what more demonstrative, it lasted 
twelve. 

On Saturday night, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky was presented with a huge 
laurel wreath, from which he tore 
little sprigs and tossed them to orches- 
tra, soloists and chorus, The ribbon 


on the wreath bore the inscription: 
“To Serge Koussevitzky, musical 
architect of the future.” This phrase 
had been first uttered by Boris Gold- 
ovsky as a toast to Mr. Koussevitzky 
when the conductor was given a din- 
ner at the Tavern Club last fall. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s speech on Saturday 
was as follows: 

“My dear friends: It isn’t so easy 
for me to speak. But I, who hate to 
look back, will ask you to look back 
with me. We must be happy that 
you, the orchestra and myself have 
done a tremendous achievement. We 
have worked together and created the 
most perfect instrument that exists 
in the world. We have helped many 
young composers until now we have 
composers and artists here equal to 
any artists in the world. And it has 
been done in these 25 years, in Boston, 
in Symphony Hall. I thank you for 
your help and your patience. And I 
know you have been patient, for not 
all of you have liked the new music 
I have played. But you cannot have 
old music without the new. Like it 
or not, you were here. Thank you 
very much.” 

The green room was jammed after 
each concert by friends and well- 
wishers. On Saturday, the throng in- 
cluded Mr. Koussevitzky’s two young 
protégés, Leonard Bernstein and 
Eleazar de Carvalho. 

On May 2, Mr. Koussevitzky re- 
ceived the further homage of the citi- 
zens of Boston at a civic dinner in his 
honor, given at Symphony Hall. The 
dinner was arranged by a citizens’ 
committee, whose chairman was 
Robert G. Dodge. Lewis Perry pre- 
sided. 

About a thousand persons attended, 
and dined at tables that replaced the 
winter rows of seats on the floor of 
Symphony Hall. The lower walls had 
been touched over with the customary 
springtime color, Pops green. The 
head table was placed on the stage. 
Following the dinner came the cere- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Music Editors Choose Twenty Winners 


Arturo Toscanini 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 


(Continued from page 3) 


tests, because of its see-saw character, 
was in the Instrumental Ensemble 
category. It resulted in a tie between 
the NBC String Quartet and the 
First Piano Quartet—both sole win- 
ners in other years. It is possible 
that this conflict was largely due to 
the inclusiveness of the category, 
which was necessitated by the paucity 
of instrumental ensembles of all types 
on the air. Chamber music devotees 
voted faithfully for one or the other 
string quartets (the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet showed up prominently) or the 
Coffee Concerts, which appeared for 
the first time this year in the results; 
but the First Piano Quartet, difficult 
to classify since there is no group 
quite like it on the air, has held its 
own each year no matter what label 
is attached. 

The popularity of this ensemble, as 
well as the emergence this year of the 
RCA-Victor show, indicates, perhaps, 
the value of “personal appearances.” 
Both organizations have toured widely 
and given “live” concerts in many 
localities. These appearances whet the 
appetite for broadcasts, and vice versa, 
it would seem. 


Avorn category: impossible to 
refine further until more pro- 
grams of certain types appear, or re- 
appear, is the Orchestra with Guest 
Soloists, in which the Telephone Hour 
invariably leads. Last year, enough 
programs existed to split the cate- 
gory; this year, they were scarce. 
The RCA-Victor Hour and Harvest 
of Stars, which last year were 
runners-up in another category, 
trailed the Telephone Hour this year. 

New names in second and third 
places appeared in the classifications 
of Guest Conductor (Antal Dorati and 
Ernest Ansermet) ; Opera Conductor 
(Fritz Busch and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier); Operatic Program (Chicago 
Theater of the Air and Let’s Go to 
the Met) ; and Woman Singer (Bidu 
Sayao and Helen Traubel). Leonard 
Warren (second place, Man Singer), 
had not appeared before, but Jussi 
Bjoerling (third place), was third as 
Occasional Man Singer last year. 
The Mutual Chamber Music program 
was a newcomer (third place) in 
Concert Ensembles. 

Bruno Walter placed second as 
Regular Symphony Conductor _ this 
year, instead of first as Guest last 
year; Serge Koussevitzky dropped to 
third from second in the Regular 
category. Possibly because the Boston 
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Jay Seymour 


The Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air—Seated, the 1949 winners, Denis 

Harbour and Lois Hunt. Standing, E. A. Nicholas, president of Farnsworth Tele- 

vision; Edward Johnson, of the Metropolitan Opera; Mark Woods, president of 

ABC; Tevis Huhn, of Warwick and Legler; Wilfred Pelletier, conductor, and 
Milton Cross, commentator 


OPERA PROGRAM 


Symphony was dropped from one 
network and reappeared on another 
in shorter and different format, it 
exchanged second place with the NBC 
Symphony this year. There were nu- 
merous complaints about its loss as a 
full hour, but the new program was 
cited as an admirable educational 
feature. 


TIE for second place brought 

back the three names listed last 
year under Program Conductor. 
Frank Black, conductor of Carnegie 
Hall, and Harv-st of Stars, who was 
first last year, and Donald Voorhees, 
conductor of the Telephone Hour, 


who was third, tied for second this 
year, and Howard Barlow, conductor 
of Voice of Firestone, took third place. 

Exactly as last year, the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir occupied second 
place, and the Westminster Choir 
third, in Vocal Ensembles. Since 
Robert Casadesus took first place as 
pianist, Artur Rubinstein exchanged 
third place with him, while Vladimir 
Horowitz remained in second. Zino 
Francescatti appeared for in the list- 
ings the first time in second place as 
Violinist, while Joseph Szigeti, second 
last year, took third. Virgil Fox 
came to second from third as Organ- 
ist, while in third was Richard 





Fritz Reiner 


OPERA CONDUCTOR 


Liebert, represented in other years. 

With the emergence of Deems 
Taylor as top Announcer-Commenta- 
tor, Milton Cross won the second 
award, and Ben Grauer, second last 
year, the third. In the other upset 
category, Best Script Material, Sym- 
phonies for Youth, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic program, conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein, appeared in third 
place. This Mutual Network pro- 
gram was once winner as an Edu- 
cational Program, a category dropped 
this year because of the lack of edu- 
cational material on the networks. 
It was this scarcity that prompted the 
special questions on education, which 
the voters answered with zest. Their 
opinions will be found on page 42 of 
this issue 








WINNERS IN MUSICAL AMERICA’S 1949 RADIO POLL 


Special Award 


(For serving most faithfully the cause of 
serious music during the year) 


National Broadcasting Company 


Outstanding Event of the Year 


Verdi’s Aida, by Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony 





Outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcast (ABC) 


Strauss’ Salome 








Outstanding New Work 





Vaughan Williams’ Symphony 
No. 6 


Symphony Orchestra 


1. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony (CBS) 

2. NBC Symphony (NBC) 

3. Boston Symphony Rehearsals 
(NBC) 


Symphony Conductor (Regular) 


1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 
2. Bruno Walter (CBS) 
3. Serge Koussevitzky (NBC) 


Symphony Conductor (Guest) 


1. Leonard Bernstein (NBC) 
2. Antal Dorati (NBC) 
3. Ernest Ansermet (NBC-CBS) 


Opera Conductor 


1. Fritz Reiner (ABC) 
2. Fritz Busch (ABC) 
3. Wilfred Pelletier (ABC) 














Program Conductor 


1. Arthur Fiedler (NBC) 
2.{Frank Black (ABC) r 

(Donald Voorhees (NBC)} 
3. Howard Barlow (NBC) 





Orchestra with Guest Soloists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 


2. RCA-Victor Hour (NBC) 
3. Harvest of Stars (NBC-CBS) 





Concert Ensemble 


1. Longines Symphonette (CBS, 
WOR and local) 

2. Columbia Concert Orchestra 
(CBS) 

3. Mutual Chamber Music (Mu- 
tual) 





Operatic Program 





1. Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air (ABC) 

2. Chicago Theater of the Air 
(Mutual) 

3. Let’s Go to the Met (ABC) 


Vocal Ensemble 


1. Robert Shaw Chorale 

2. Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 
(CBS) 

3. Westminster Choir 





Instrumental Ensemble 


oe String Quartet (NBC) } 

First Piano Quartet (NBC 

2. Fine Arts String Quartet 
(ABC) 

3. Coffee Concerts (ABC) 





Woman Singer 


1, Marian Anderson 
2. Bidu Sayao 
3. Helen Traubel 


Man Singer 


1. Ferruccio Tagliavini 
2. Leonard Warren 
3. Jussi Bjoerling 


Pianist 
1. Robert Casadesus 


2. Vladimir Horowitz 
3. Artur Rubinstein 


Violinist 
1. Jascha Heifetz 


2. Zino Francescatti 
3. Joseph Szigeti 


Organist 


1. E. Power Biggs 
2. Virgil Fox 
3. Richard Liebert 


Announcer, Commentator 


1. Deems Taylor (CBS, WOR) 
2. Milton Cross (ABC) 
3. Ben Grauer (NBC) 


Best Script Material 


1. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Intermissions, Week-end 
with Music (CBS) 

2. Metropolitan Opera Intermis- 
sion Features (ABC) 

3. Symphonies for Youth, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic (Mu- 
tual) 
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In Sixth Annual National Radio Poll 





Leonard Bernstein Arthur Fiedler Robert alan 
GUEST PROGRAM PIANIST 
CONDUCTOR CONDUCTOR 








E. Power Biggs 
ORGANIST 








Jascha Heifetz Marian Anderson Ferruccio Tagliavini 
VIOLINIST WOMAN MAN 
SINGER SINGER 





The Robert Shaw Chorale, Robert Shaw The NBC Quartet—from the left, Felix Galimir, Louis Graeller, The First Piano Quartet— From the left, Adam Garner, 


conductor Naoum Benditzky and Nathan Gordon 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE — FIRST PLACE TIE 


VOCAL ENSEMBLE 


Vladimir Padwa, Frank Mittler and Edward Edson 





Weekend with Music—the intermission feature of the New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony broadcasts. The visitors are Ronald Lee Waln, of Oberlin, O.; Naomi 

Kaplan, of Springfield, Mass., and Honi Ray, of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. 
Deems Taylor, announcer-commentator, is at right 


SCRIPT MATERIAL . . . ANNOUNCER-COMMENTATOR 





The Longines Symphonette, Mishel Piastro, conductor 
CONCERT ENSEMBLE 
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The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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The Telephone Hour, Donald Voorhees, conductor 


ORCHESTRA WITH GUEST SOLOISTS 
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N Europe today, Italy seems to 
have become the new center of 
important musical creation, Among 
the many composers who are now 
active in that country, Luigi Dallapic- 
cola occupies an outstanding position. 

Inasmuch as Dallapiccola wrote his 
first major work a decade and a 
half ago, it is nesessary, in order to 
understand ‘the background of his 
musical development, to call to mind 
the musical situation in Europe in 
the middle 1930s. At that time, the 
art of music had reached the point 
of stagnation. ‘The contemporary 
musical language was fixed in pat- 
terns that have enabled such masters 
as Stravinsky, Schonberg, and 
Hindemith since then to compose im- 
portant works without feeling any 
essential need to renew either their 
language or their thoughts. 

In Italy, two figures dominated the 
musical scene in the 1930s—Gian- 
Francesco Malipiero and Alfredo 
Casella. Malipiero had succeeded in 
giving his music a certain Italian 
flavor, though his vocabulary was in- 
fluenced by that of the French im- 
pressionists. Casella, on the other 
hand, spent much of his time in Paris, 
where he fell considerably under the 
influence of Stravinsky; his music 
could by no means be considered 
Italian in character. 

A number of younger composers 
in the 1930s felt impelled to replace 
the fashionable “objective” manner of 
composing with a more subjective 
approach—in other words, to initiate 
a new Romantic era. The principal 
exponents of this neo-Romantic atti- 
tude, whether or not they were then 
conscious of its implications were 
Olivier Messiaen and Igor Marke- 
vitch in France, Dimitri Shostako- 
vich in Russia, and Luigi Dallapiccola 
in Italy. 


OMANTICISM is very danger- 

ous. In order to make Romantic 
music fully acceptable, the composer 
must achieve a proper balance between 
expression and construction. 

Of these four composers, only Dal- 
lapiccola has conistently been able to 
maintain the requisite balance. In 
Messiaen’s music, the urgency of his 
religious emotion often outweighs his 
constructive ability. Markevitch no 
longer figures significantly in the 
field of composition, for he has shifted 
his interest to conducting. Shostako- 
vich would seem more valuable nowa- 
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days if he could speak freely, without 
the interference of political censor- 
ship. 


UIGI DALLAPICCOLA was 

born in 1904, in Pisino d’Istria, an 
Italian town that then belonged to 
Austria. Dallapiccola’s father, a 
teacher of classical languages, was 
fond of music, and manifested unusual 
interest in new works. The son be- 
gan to learn to play the piano at 
the age of six. In 1917, when he was 
thirteen, the family was forced to 
leave Pisino. They moved to Graz, 
Austria, where, in spite of difficult 
financial circumstances, Luigi became 
acquainted with the Wagner music 
dramas, and also with Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, in which the scene with 
the statue astonished him. 

It was in this same year that 
young Dallapiccola decided to become 
a professional musician. When Pisino 
was liberated by the Italians a year 
later, he returned there with his 
parents ; and in 1919 he began making 
regular trips to Trieste, to study 
piano and harmony. Three years 
afterwards, in 1922, he settled in 
Florence, where he studied first with 
the pianist Ernesto Console, and later 
as a regularly enrolled student in the 
Florence Conservatory. He finished 
school in 1927, and forthwith devoted 
his entire time to composition until 
1931, when he was appointed instruc- 
tor in piano at the Florence Con- 
servotory. 

After Daliapiccola wrote Diverti- 
mento in Quattro Esercizi, in 1934, 
his music began to be played in fes- 
tivals of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, and in various 
cities of Italy. The war years were 
difficult for him, but more recently 
his life has been stabilized by an ap- 
pointment (in 1947) as instructor in 
composition at the Florence Con- 
servatory, and by the growing fre- 
quency with which his music is 
performed all over western Europe. 

Dallapiccola’s career up to the 
present has fallen into two distin- 
guishable periods. Each reached its 
climax in an opera—the first with 
Volo di Notte (Night Flight), and the 
second with Il Prigioniero (The 
Prisoner). Until 1939, his music was 
strictly tonal, and was marked by 
three features that have persisted 
through his more recent atonal phase 
—the importance of the singing voice 
and its melodic line; the importance 


DALLAPICCOLA 


felt impelled to introduce 


a new Romantic era 


By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


The composer 
with his daughter 


of sonority, in both the vocal and the 
instrumental textures; and the im- 
portance of cogent construction. The 
first two aspects of his writing renew 
the tradition of Monteverdi and 
Verdi; the constructive element makes 
him a continuator of the general 
European tradition, and brings him 
international acceptance. 


HE first of Dallapiccola’s works 

important enough to merit dis- 
cussion here is a set of Six Choruses, 
to poems by Michelangelo. The set as 
a whole is divided into three sections, 
each containing settings of two poems 
and making use of different resources. 
The first section is written for chorus 
a cappella, the second for small chorus 
and chamber orchestra, and the third 
for full chorus and full orchestra. 
Yet despite these sectional divisions, 
the cycle is plainly intended to be 
heard and understood as a whole, for 
Dallapiccola employs the same musi- 
cal subjects in the various parts, and 
reserves the climax of the entire work 
for the closing chorus. The two 
choruses of the opening section— 
Chorus of the Unhappy Wives, and 
Chorus of the Unhappy Husbands— 
are lively excursions into the realm 
of burlesque sentiment. Employing 
themes in contrapuntal and _ fugal 
style, the composer creates an atmos- 
phere of mock poetry and synthetic 
joy, which, being without real pur- 
pOse or meaning, carries overtones of 
sadness. From the technical stand- 
point, this opening pair of choruses 
displays innovations in choral style, in 
the approximation of an orchestral 
idiom and in the handling of accents 
in relation to the basic meter. 

The second section consists of two 
very short poems, whose beauty re- 
sides in the nature of the words 
themselves than in their subject mat- 
ter. The composer has translated 
these poems into an Invenzione and 
a Capriccio. In a long Introduction, 
the orchestra (composed of seventeen 
instruments) sets forth two principal 
themes, both of which will later be 
allotted to the voices in the Capriccio. 
The Introduction is a study in sonor- 
ity, in which Dallapiccola obtains 
novel crescendos and decrescendos, 
reaching at the end a climax second 
in size only to that at the end of 
the entire cycle. In the Invention that 
follows, the material is sung by the 
chorus without orchestra, thus pro- 
viding a contrast to the Introduction, 


in its softly poetic mood. The Cap- 
riccio brings back the two themes 
of the Introduction, sung by the 
chorus this time, while the orchestra 
supplies a new rhythmic figuration. 

The third section consists of 
Chorus of the Quiet Ones (Ciaccona), 
and Chorus of the Drunken Soldiers 
(Gagliardo). The Ciaccona is the 
only slow movement in the entire 
set of six songs. It is subdivided 
into three parts: The first presents 
the main subject in the orchestra, 
with the chorus supplying the words 
in rhythmic figures; the second, for 
orchestra alone, presents a subject 
from the first pair of songs, in a 
high register ; the third is a soft fugue. 
In this song, Dallapiccola evokes both 
a sense of overwhelming silence and 
an impression of the Italian landscape. 
The closing Gagliardo is noisy and 
joyous, and, despite its thematic ref- 
erence to the early portion of the 
work, has its roots in Italian popu- 
lar music. 

Between the Six Choruses and the 
opera, Volo di Notte, Dallapiccola 
composed two works of smaller scope 
but no less beauty. Tre Laudi, for 
voice and chamber orchestra, em- 
ploys three main subjects—successive- 
ly sad, happy, and dramatic in char- 
acter—that will reappear in Volo di 
Notte. Music for Three Pianos em- 
ployes themes of highly Italianate 
character in an essay in pianistic 
sonority. 


OLO DI NOTTE, Dallapiccola’s 

first opera, is the culmination of 
the earlier phase of his creative proc- 
ess. The composer himself wrote the 
libretto, basing it on a book by An- 
toine de Saint Exupéry. The opera 
may be described as a drama of the 
will. Dallapiccola was confronted 
by two difficulties in adapting the 
original story for dramatic use, for 
Saint Exupéry provided neither unity 
of time nor unity of place. The first 
problem Dallapiccola solved by bring- 
ing the plot within the frame of one 
big act. The second obstacle was 
more difficult, for the drama unfolds 
both in the soul of Riviére, the lonely 
director of an aviation company, and 
in the sky. 

A performance of Stravinsky's Per- 
séphone helped Dallapiccola to find 
a solution. As a present-day parallel 
to Eumolpo, in the Stravinsky work, 
Dallapiccola employed as his central 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Annual Festival Given In Ann Arbor 


_By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
TOUCH of freshness heralded 
A the opening of the 56th annual 
May Festival in Ann Arbor on 
May 5. Five of the ten soloists were 
new to this city; three of the four 
choral works were premieres; and 
two of the three concertos received 
their initial festival performances. 
Thus old hackneyed standbys disap- 
peared along with wintry winds and 
April showers; against a_ colorful 
backdrop of lilacs and apple blossoms, 
new faces appeared on the University 
of Michigan campus, and new sounds 
were heard. 

The festival literally opened in a 
blaze of glory on the evening of May 
5. A tropical heat wave, with the 
thermometer crowding the 95-degree 
mark, failed to affect the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, here for its fourteenth con- 
secutive season, nor did it reduce the 
enthusiasm of the audience of 5,000 
that packed Hill Auditorium for an 
all-Wagner concert. Set Svanholm, 
who had previously been heard here 
in a winter series, made his festival 
debut, singing In fernem Land, from 
Lohengrin, and the Rome Narrative, 
from Tannhauser, in his first group, 
and later running the gamut from Sieg- 
mund’s Monologue and lyrical Love 
Song, from Die Walkiire, to the fiery 
Forging Song, from Siegfried. In 
response to the cheers that followed, 
he sang the Prayer, from Rienzi. 

He shared the evening’s honors 
with Eugene Ormandy and the or- 
chestra, who not only gave him fine 
support, but also played the Prelude 
to Parsifal; a synthesis from Das 
Rheingold; Siegfried’s Funeral Music, 
from G6tterdammerung; and three 
excerpts from Die Meistersinger. 

Two works were scheduled on 
Friday evening, May 6—Brahms’ A 
German Requiem, and Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto. The Univer- 
sity Choral Union of some 300 mixed 
voices, under the baton of Thor John- 
son, gave a magnificent reading of the 
Requiem, in perfect rapport with the 
abridged Philadelphia forces. The 
chorus was extremely well balanced 
this year, and its articulation, attacks, 
and shading were commendable. Since 
the two soloists—Shirley Russell, 
soprano, and Martial Singher, bari- 
tone—both new to Ann Arbor—had 
some difficulty in making themselves 
heard above the’ Brahms orchestration, 
judgment was reserved until their 
Sunday appearance. 


im STER the sobriety of the Re- 
4 Aquiem, the audience, still swelter- 
ing in the unseasonable heat, would 
have liked a sparkling bravura con- 
certo for relief. The Beethoven Third 
was therefore perhaps an unhappy 
choice for Benno Moiseiwitsch. Thor 
Johnson, the conductor, began a bit 
gingerly, it seemed, sparring defen- 
sively with Mr. Moiseiwitsch until the 
middle of the first movement. The 
slow movement found them in com- 
plete accord, though throughout the 
performance the audience was restive 
from the heat and the dearth of emo- 
tional communication. The bright 
finale, however, brought applause to 
both Mr. Moiseiwitsch and Mr. 
Johnson. 

Saturday afternoon of the May 
Festival always brings a children’s 
concert. This year 400 Ann Arbor 
gtammar-school pupils had mastered 
a dozen different German lieder, 
translated by their able conductor, 
Marguerite Hood, and orchestrated by 

rothy James. In their white 
dresses and suits, buttons and bows, 
the Youth Chorus formed a mammoth 
horseshoe on the Choral Union risers 
around the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Which caught the contagion of their 
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smiles and gave them a rousing, if 
fustian, performance, under Alexander 
Hilsberg, of Smetana’s Overture to 
the Bartered Bride. Mr. Hilsberg 
then turned the concert over to Miss 
Hood, who showed the remarkable 
results that can be obtained by thor- 
ough musical training at an early age. 
The lieder—by Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf—were 
sung with such clarity that every 
word was understood. The Lost Hen, 
written by Brahms for Schumann’s 
children, was sung in South German 
dialect, proving that the youngsters 
took easily to a foreign language. 
Miss James’ delicate and unobtrusive 
orchestrations also captured the ap- 
propriate mood. As an encore, Miss 
Hood and the chorus presented the 
Mozart Lullaby. Mr. Hilsberg re- 
turned to conclude the first part of 
the program with Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony. 


HY the children are never 
allowed to remain for the second 
half of the Saturday matinee is a 
mystery. In Wieniawski’s Second 
Violin Concerto, Erica Morini gave a 
suave and incandescent performance, 
aided by Mr. Hilsberg. 
Saturday night, long known as 


Artists’ Night, was not anticipated 
with much enthusiasm; but it turned 
out well. Though some had dreaded 
the music of Schénberg and Hinde- 
mith, both works marked high points 
in the 1949 Festival, Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra made the most of 
the colorful instrumentation and the 
contrapuntal and rhythmic variety of 
Schonberg’s Theme and Variations in 
G minor, and of Hindemith’s Mathis 
der Maler. The Hindemith work re- 
vealed the orchestra’s versatility and 
its ability to sustain emotional tension, 
and the men played with uncommon 
fervor and zeal. Mr. Ormandy ended 
the evening with Strauss’ Rosenkava- 
lier Waltzes. 

Gladys Swarthout appeared as guest 
artist on Saturday night. Her voice 
was resonant and limpid, and her pro- 
gram contained none of the battle- 
scarred war horses. Arias from 
Handel’s Amadigi and Rodelinda and 
Rossini’s Italian in Algiers constituted 
the first group. Opening her second 
group with Respighi’s E se un giorno 
tornasse, Miss Swarthout then sang 
three folksongs of the Auvergne, 
orchestrated by Canteloube. These 
quaint eclogues were followed by the 
Obradors’ lively El Vito. Recalled 
many times, Miss Swarthout sang 





Eugene Ormandy with Charles A. Sink, 
president of the University of Michigan 


Musical Association, at Ann Arbor 
(Other pictures on inside back cover.) 


John Jacob Niles’ arrangement of 
Go ’Way from My Window. 


UNDAY afternoon, May 8, was a 
bargain day for music lovers, what 
with Gregor Piatigorsky playing a 
concerto and the Choral Union pre- 
senting its first performances of two 
works with imported soloists and the 
(Continued on page 35) 


Columbia Stages New Bacon Music-Play 


By Ceci, SMITH 


RNST BACON calls A Drumlin 

Legend, his new stage work pre- 

sented for the first time by the 
Columbia University Department of 
Music on May 4, a “music-play.” The 
first half of this hyphenated description 
is accurate, for Mr. Bacon has com- 
posed a generous supply of charming, 
if rather tame. music of a folkish sort. 
The word that follows the hyphen, 
however, is scarcely more than wish- 
ful thinking. Helena Carus, the Chi- 
cago poet who wrote the libretto, has 
supplied the composer with no play 
at-all. A play, if I understand the 
term correctly, deals with people whose 
actions, thoughts and words bear a 
recognizable correspondence to the 
actions, thoughts and words of men, 
women and children in real life. It 
requires reasonable motivations for the 
things its characters do and say; and 
in order to make any effect, or hang 
together as an artistic structure, it 
requires a plot that increases in ten- 
sion up to a climax, and a satisfactory 
resolution thereafter. Mrs. Carus has 
written this book with no dramaturgi- 
cal acumen whatever, in the apparent 
trust that local reference, a stab at the 
evocation of the supernatural, a great 
many pat rhymes, and an air of social 
consciousness would precipitate a sat- 
isfactory poetic fantasy. 

They do not, and I hope I never be- 
lieve in any other stage presentation 
a smaller part of the time. A Drum- 
lin Legend revolves about the unsettled 
psychic state of a former member of 
the air force, who finds himself in the 
hilly farm country (presumably near 
Syracuse, N. Y., since the hills around 
there are called drumlins), but does 
not like it. We are not told why he 
came there; but apparently his only 
reason for remaining is an attractive 
but colorless young schoolteacher. 
The bond between them does not ap- 
pear to be very strong, though, for he 
is on the point of departing when a boy 
fiddler, wearing a jockey cap, attaches 
a pair of wings to the ex-flyer’s back, 
and spirits him off to the Catskills 
for the annual May-day celebration 
of the fairies. A ballet weaves a 
gossamer vest out of the ribbons on 
a maypole. When the ex-flyer puts 
the vest on, he understands that life 


in the drumlin country is preferable 
to re-enlistment in the air force. Re- 
turning to the mortal realm, he suf- 
fers a brief lapse of memory (since 
he is no longer wearing the vest) and 
almost heads for the air force again. 
But distant fairy music enchants his 
ears, and he remembers the truths the 
fairies have taught him. He remains, 
vanquishes in hand-to-hand combat a 
villainous neighbor who is about to 
foreclose the mortgage on the school- 
teacher’s father’s farm, promises to 
lend the father the funds necessary to 
save the farm (out of his savings and 
GI bonus), and sings a final duet with 
the girl. 


REALIZE that this is an unsym- 

pathetic synopsis, and that A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, to which the 
middle act of A Drumlin Legend is 
remotely indebted, might be subjected 
to an equally callous briefing. But A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream persuades 
the audience willingly to suspend all 
disbelief, whereas A Drumlin Legend, 
by its singular dramaturgic infelicity, 
merely increases the margin of disbe- 
lief with every passing minute. 

Why, one asks, should Mr. Bacon 
have let himself be ensnared by so 
futile a libretto? The answer is not 
clear, for his artistic nature is forth- 
right and direct, and his earlier works 
have always been marked, above else, 
by common sense and a complete ab- 
sence of folderol. It is out of charac- 
ter for him to confuse the insipid plati- 
tudes and unlikely symbolisms of A 
Drumlin Legend either with poetry or 
with drama. But he did make this 
confusion, and the stature of the work 
suffers irremediably from it. 

I hope that excerpts from A Drumlin 
Legend may be salvaged for concert 
purposes. The opera (I cannot con- 
scientiously call it a “music-play”) was 
intended to resemble a_ballad-opera, 
and almost its entire content consists 
of simple songs in folk idiom, usually 
Seotch or Irish or English in cast, 
though in every case but one they are 
Mr. Bacon’s original compositions. The 
repetitive, periodic structure of the 
many brief songs becomes tiresome be- 
fore the evening is over, for the music 
consists mainly of stoppings and start- 
ings, with little feeling of continuous 
line or advancing musical action. But 


taken singly, a number of the songs are 
exceptionally lovely, especially those 
whose mood is lyric and pathetic. (It 
might have been a good idea, inci- 
dentally, for Mr. Bacon to observe 
that ballad-operas—at least the best 
ones—have cohesive, pointed plots and 
are about credible people. They also 
employ spoken dialogue in order to 
move the plot forward and make it 
clear, whereas Mr. Bacon resorted al- 
most exclusively to curiously sluggish 
recitative, with many heavily false 
accentuations. ) 


INCE Mr. Bacon planned the music 

primarily for school performance, 
he has kept the orchestral score eco- 
nomical. Two pianos provide the 
basis of the accompaniment, embel- 
lished by five string and five wind in- 
struments. The instrumentation is ac- 
complished with rare finesse, and many 
of the mixtures of solo colors are rav- 
ishing. The copious ballet music in 
the second act sounds particularly 
well, though Mr. Bacon erred by con- 
tinuing to employ short, redundant 
folksong structures in this section, 
where he might have employed a 
longer-lined phraseology as a relief 
from the fragmentary nature of the 
rest of the opera. 

It is possible that some of the mis- 
fortunes of A Drumlin Legend might 
have been mitigated by a better per- 
formance than Milton Smith’s direc- 
tion and Oreste Sergievsky’s chore- 
ography provided. The cast did not 
sing effectively, and their acting was 
stiff and categorical. The stage en- 
sembles were poorly planned and clut- 
tered in execution. The ballet was 
endless and empty, with the whole 
group of dancers repeatedly rushing 
off the stage in order to return with 
a new crop of properties. The acous- 
tical relationship between the pit and 
the stage, always a problem in Brander 
Matthews Hall, obscured some of the 
balances and textures, and the singers 
(especially the chorus of schoolchil- 
dren) obviously could not hear the 
orchestra at times, and lost track of 
Otto Luening’s beat. The production 
was a sodden curtain-raiser for the 
Fifth Annual Festival of Contemporary 
Music (sponsored by the Ditson 
Fund), of which it was the opening 
event. 
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Spring Opera Season Ends At City Center 


Aida, April 14 


In the spring season’s third per- 
formance of Aida, Leona Scheunemann 
made her second New York City 
Opera Company appearance in the 
title role, and Lloyd Thomas Leech, 
who had made his debut in an earlier 
performance of the same opera, re- 
placed Rudolf Petrak, who was in- 
disposed, as Radames. 

Miss Scheunemann’s ample voice 
was firmly produced, and she was se- 
cure in her command of the notes 
assigned her, but neither her singing 
nor her acting ever rose much above 
the level of factual statement. A par- 
ticularly disturbing lack of insight 
came in the first act, when, after 
Amonasro’s name is mentioned in a 
context hardly calculated to cheer the 
heart of a daughter torn between love 
and filial and national loyalty, she 
projected Aida’s phrase, Mio padre], 
as what seemed to be an expression 
of unmitigated, surprised pleasure. 

Miss Heidt gave her customary fine 
stage performance as Amneris, and 
sang sumptuously when the music did 
not lie higher than her voice can be 
made to go. Mr. Rothmuller, in splen- 
did voice, was a properly ferocious 
Amonasro, and Mr. Natzka, as Ram- 
fis, and Mr. Scott, as the King, were 
satisfying, as always. Mr. Leech was 
somewhat more expressive in the lyric 
passages than at his debut, but was 
scarcely more colorful elsewhere. 
Frances Bible, still singing with star- 
tling immediacy from the orchestra 
pit, was the priestess, and Edwin 
Dunning was the Messenger. Laszlo 
Halasz conducted with considerably 
more flexibility than he has at times 
in the past, and kept the ensembles 
well in hand. 5. Riley ees 


La Bohéme, April 16 


Helena Bliss was a new and ef- 
fective Musetta in the second Bohéme 
performance of the spring season. Ann 
Ayars was a genuinely touching Mimi, 
and Rudolph Petrak’s Rodolfo was 
immensely improved over last year 
in musical style, tonal attractiveness, 
and histrionic ease. Other familiar 
members of the co-operative and well 
disciplined cast were Marko Roth- 
muller, Arthur Newman, Norman 
Scott, Richard Wentworth, and Ed- 
win Dunning. Joseph Rosenstock con- 
ducted. c a 


The Marriage of Figaro, April 15 


Ralph Herbert took the role of 
Figaro for the first time at the City 
Center in this performance, and played 
it to perfection. Indeed, the whole 
cast was in ebullient spirits, and the 
orchestra under Joseph Rosenstock has 
never played in more mercurial fash- 
ion. The winds were on pitch and 
scrupulously accurate in their attacks, 
and the strings had a notable supple- 
ness and refinement of color. 

Mr. Herbert sang and acted with 
distinction. Every word was faultlessly 
projected (despite a few traces of ac- 
cent), and he carried out in minutest 
detail the stylized treatment of the 
production. Every movement and ges- 
ture was phrased, so to speak, with the 
orchestra in mind, without losing its 
spontaneity. Mr. Herbert’s voice might 
not have carried in a larger house, and 
he resorted to half voice in top phrases 
at times, but this did not detract from 
the artistry of his performance, for his 
Figaro was truly Mozartean in its fin- 
ish and elegance of conception. 

Frances Bible was an ideal Cheru- 
bino, enchanting to look at, and equally 
enchanting to listen to. Ellen F aull also 
produced lovely tones in the arias of 
the Countess. Virginia Haskins was a 
pretty and vivacious Susanna, but she 
still sang the part too much in the 
style of a soubrette. Her performance 
needed more lyric feeling and warmth; 
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in other respects it was delightful. Wal- 
ter Cassel sang the role of the Count 
well, though he might make him more 
of an aristocrat. The others in the 
admirable cast were Richard Went- 
worth as Dr. Bartolo, Muriel O’Mal- 
ley as Marcellina, Luigi Vellucci as 
Don Basilio, Nathaniel Sprinzena as 
Don Curzio, Arthur Newman as An- 
tonio, Dorothy MacNeil as Barbarina, 
and Joyce White and Ruth Shor as 
Two Peasant Girls. A note of unex- 
pected excitement occurred when a 
stage hand, holding the curtain for 
calls, stepped too far out on the apron 
and fell into the orchestra pit. Hap- 
pily, he escaped without serious piety. 


Carmen, April 17, 2:30 


The obligations of Easter Sunday 
were no deterrent to the crowd that 
filled the City Center for this splendid 
matinee performance of Bizet’s opera. 
Once more, Winifred Heidt demon- 
strated that she is one of the most 
persuasive Carmens of today, in both 
voice and action. She has perfected 
the part so that it seems a character 
in the round. Even when contretemps 
happen, as they sometimes do, she 
seems equal to them. When her 
scorned lover, in the person of Robert 
Rounseville, handled her so roughly 
in the last act that her bodice split 
to the waist in back, she played the 
act out with one hand clutching the 
dress between her shoulder blades, 
and never turned her back to the 
audience. This made an awkward 
death scene, but both principals car- 
ried it off with a fine sense of 
theater. 

The performance was lively in 
other senses. The orchestra was 
masterfully conducted by Jean Morel; 
the staging was happily smooth in the 
first three acts (the fourth is clumsily 
set and staged); the principals were 
excellent, and the secondary char- 
acters superb. Frances Yeend sang 
Micaela with a wealth of tone and 
expression; James Pease was one 
Toreador who could manage success- 
fully the lower range of the part as 
well as the upper; Mr. Rounseville 
was a creditable hero by virtue of 
both his youthful appearance and his 
fine, ringing voice. The second act 
quintet, which included Dorothy Mac- 
Neil, Frances Bible, Luigi Vellucci, 
and Edwin Dunning as well as Miss 
Heidt, was perfectly sung. It was, 
in short, a performance of the highest 
merit. » 2S 


Menotti Double Bill, April 17 


Marie Powers is a highly variable 
artist, but when she is in good voice 
and high spirits, as she was on this 
occasion, she is terrific (which is the 
perfect word for Miss Powers, in 
any case). To pass from the farce 
comedy of the role of Miss Todd, 
in The Old Maid and The Thief, to 
the relentless realism of the charac- 
terization of the sordid Madame Flora, 
in Tne Medium, as easily as Miss 
Powers did was a demonstration of 
supreme dramatic skill. She has never 
sung the latter role more stirringly, 
and she left the audience shaken. 
Only once, in the monologue of the 
second act, did she exceed the bounds 
of verisimilitude in her performance, 
and she recovered herself at the point 
when she breaks into hysterical laugh- 
ter, building to a shattering close on 
that unforgettable phrase, “I am old.” 

Miss Powers sang so well in Mr. 
Menotti’s comedy that one knew what 
was in store in the larger work. She 
was ably assisted by Ellen Faull, as 
Miss Pinkerton; Virginia MacWat- 
ters, as Laetitia; and John Tyers, as 
Bob. Thomas P. Martin conducted. 
In The Medium, Evelyn Keller again 
sang the role of Monica; Leo Cole- 
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Frans Vroons as Hoffmann 


man was the Toby; Leona Scheune- 
mann, Mrs. Gobineau; Edwin Dun- 
ning, Mr. Gobineau; and Frances 
Bible, Mrs. Nolan. Another instance 
of artistic versatility was Miss 
Bible’s performance as the _heart- 
broken mother. No one would have 
suspected that only two evenings be- 
fore she had been an_ enchanting 
Cherubino in The Marriage of Figaro, 
so successfully did she convey the 
shabby pathos of Mrs. Nolan. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted The Medium 
with extraordinary perceptiveness of 
dramatic nuance and orchestral color- 
ing. He elicited an eerie quality from 
the strings that was chillingly effec- 
tive in the séance episodes. The con- 
temporary theatre offers nothing more 
pungent than this opera and this per- 
formance, at its best. R.S. 


The Tales of Hoffmann, April 20 


There were five changes of cast 
in the second performance of Offen- 
bach’s opera, but the action moved 
smoothly and the singing was ad- 
mirably co-ordinated. Frans Vroons 
appeared for the first time as Hoff- 
mann; Frances Bible, as Nicklauss; 
Ralph Herbert, as Lindorf, Coppelius, 
and Miracle; Brenda Lewis, as Giu- 
lietta (replacing Wilma Spence, who 
had been scheduled to repeat the 
role); and Frances Yeend, as An- 
tonia. 

Mr. Vroons was dramatically im- 
pressive, and he sang extremely well, 
even if his voice lacked the sensuous 
appeal one might have wished. He 
managed the transitions from the 
tavern scene to the visions of his 
loves adroitly, and was at all times 
a commanding figure on the stage. 
In the Klein-Zach song, in the duet 
with Giulietta, and, especially, in the 
outburst in the last scene, “Ah! je 
suis fou!”, Mr. Vroons built stunning 
climaxes that only a finely routined 
singing actor could have achieved. 
This Hoffmann was a true poet, 
wrecked by the tragedies of his life, 
not the fumbling wine-skin often sub- 
stituted for the character by dra- 
matically ungifted artists. 

Vocally, the best single perform- 
ance of the evening was that of Miss 
Yeend as Antonia. Her voice was 
fresh and beautiful throughout the 
difficult third act, and she produced 
a thrilling high C sharp at the end. 
She looked a little robust for a con- 
sumptive girl, but Offenbach was ex- 
tremely inconsistent in requiring a 
tubercular heroine to sing tremendous 
climaxes and die fortissimo, above 
high C. 

Mr. Herbert’s acting rivalled Mr. 
Vroons’ in its vividness and careful 
detail. He was able to make Miracle 
a diabolic figure without verging too 
far upon the grotesque. Like Mr. 
Vroons, Mr. Herbert is a singer who 
conquers through artistry and intelli- 


gence rather than through physical 
power and natural brilliance of voice. 
His makeup was telling in all three 
roles, and aided in creating the sug- 
gestion of three different personalities, 
Miss Bible, sang well (as she in- 
variably does) as Nicklauss, though 
the part lies uncomfortably low for 
her in several passages. She was also 
a sprightly figure in the action. Since 
Miss Lewis was substituting for Miss 
Spence, as Giulietta, it would be un- 
fair to judge her interpretation of 
the role on the basis of this per- 
formance, which was both vocally 
and dramatically unsteady. The cho- 
rus sang with genuine zest in the 
opening and closing scenes of the 
opera, and Jean Morel kept the score 
moving briskly. R.S. 


Madama Butterfly, April 21 


Muriel O’Malley made her first New 
York City Opera Company appearance 
in the part of Suzuki in this perform- 
ance. Camilla Williams was again the 
Butterfly ; and Giulio Gari, making his 
first appearance in the part since his 
return to the company, was Lieutenant 
Pinkerton. Ralph Herbert was the 
Sharpless, and Luigi Vellucci was the 
Goro. Lesser roles were taken by 
familiar members of the company, and 
Thomas Martin was the conductor. 


Tosca, April 22 


The season’s second performance of 
Tosca brought forward three differ- 
ent principals—Suzy Morris, Mario 
Binci, and Marko Rothmuller. Miss 
Morris presented a cogent and often 
exciting portrayal of Tosca, and sang 
most of her music with fine sensitivity 
and strength of line, though there 
were signs of strain in her upper 
register. 

Mr. Binci was in very goed voice, 
and, carrying himself with his usual 
assurance on the stage, made an ex- 
cellent effect as Cavaradossi, except 
when (as in the Vittoria!) he drove 
his voice past the point of excitement 
into stridency. Mr. Rothmuller, in a 
makeup he had obviously planned for 
a much larger house than the City 
Center, was a broadly villainous Scar- 
pia, and brutalized his fine voice by 
simply singing loud most of the time. 

Thomas Martin conducted with 
energy and discretion, if not always 
with complete control in the more 
heavily orchestrated parts of the 
score. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Richard Wentworth, Norman 
Scott, Edwin Dunning, Arthur New- 
man, Walter Brandin, and Frances 
Bible. J. Bay 58. 


Don Giovanni, April 23 


The New York City Opera’s Don 
Giovanni has improved musically to a 
notable degree, in the past two sea- 
sons. As the quality of the singing 
and of the playing of the orchestra 
has risen, the many questionable fea- 
tures of Theodore Komisarjevsky’s 
stage direction have come to seem 
less oppressive. 

The most admirable feature of this 
performance was the beautiful singing 
of Ellen Faull, as Donna Anna, espe- 
cially in the aria, Non mi dir. Miss 
Faull is rapidly developing into a 
Mozart singer of the first rank. Her 
voice was invariably lovely in quality 
and securely on pitch, and her phras- 
ing was delectably sensitive. She is 
no longer afraid of her arias, but 
sings them with classic dignity of 
manner. 

James Pease’s Don is also develop- 
ing into a credible aristocratic liber- 
tine. His singing has gained per- 
ceptibly in point and _ flexibility. 
Brenda Lewis still finds the part of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Three-Week New York Season 
Presented By Ballet Theatre 


By Ceci, SMITH 


ALLET THEATRE, in a state 
B of suspended animation between 

May, 1948, and March, 1949, 
brought its reorganized company to 
the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
opening performance of a three-week 
season on April 17. The usual capac- 
ity audience was on hand to greet Igor 
Youskevitch, Nora Kaye, Nana Goll- 
ner, Muriel Bentley, John Kriza, and 
other perennial favorites, and to wel- 
come such newcomers to the group as 
Maria Tallchief and Paul Godkin. Of 
the principal dancers now in the com- 
pany, only Hugh Laing was absent 
from the first-night casts; he made 
his seasonal re-entry two nights later, 
in Jardin aux Lilas. Max Goberman 
returned as chief conductor, directing 
all the ballets during the first week. 

The financial stringency that led to 
a ten-month disbandment of Ballet 
Theatre has been only temporarily re- 
lieved, and next year’s plans remain 
unsettled. Since the management was 
responsible for the cost of renting the 
Metropolitan Opera House, whether 
Ballet Theatre performed there or not, 
Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, the 
directors, decided that it would be 
about as economical to have a spring 
season as not to have one. They were 
unable, however, to bring together last 
year’s personnel in toto. Exactly half 
the members of the 1947-48 company— 
21 out of a total of 42—had committed 
themselves elsewhere, and were not 
free to return when the decision to 
resume operations was made. Alicia 
Alonso, for several seasons Ballet 
Theatre’s leading classic ballerina, 
formed her own company, Ballet Ali- 
cia Alonso, in Cuba last fall, and has 
been touring the Latin-American coun- 
tries successfully since that time. Bar- 
bara Fallis, Melissa Hayden, Fer- 
nando Alonso, and several other former 
dancers of Ballet Theatre are now 
members of Miss Alonso’s company. 
Still others—notably Zachary Solov, 
who is in Along Fifth Avenue—turned 
to Broadway for employment. 

As a result of these inevitable de- 
fections, Ballet Theatre was no longer, 
at its opening, the first-class ensemble 
it used to be. The corps de ballet, 
despite the best intentions, often looked 
ragged and imprecise, and some of the 
secondary parts were allotted to danc- 
ers without endugh experience to han- 
dle them well. The cold truth is, I am 
afraid, that there is no longer any 
ballet company of the first rank in the 
United States. 


‘THE leading performers, however, 
_* were at their best, and succeeded 
in carrying more than their share of 
the load on their shapely shoulders. 
Igor Youskevitch, always a supreme 
classic male dancer, has gained in 
warmth and, where there is a plot that 
requires it, in dramatic clarity. The 
opening Swan Lake, in which he 
danced with Nana Goliner, was beau- 
tifully realized by both artists; and the 
closing Theme and Variations, in 
which Maria Tallchief took over for 
the first time—and with superb bril- 
liance—the part originally choreo- 
graphed by George Balanchine for 
Alicia Alonso, has never been graced 
by a more patrician performance of 
the solo and duet portions. Fancy 
Free, the ebullient Leonard Bernstein- 
Jerome Robbins piece about sailors on 
liberty, was also neatly and gaily set 
forth (it has no chorus) by Muriel 
Bentley, Janet Reed, John Kriza, Eric 
Braun, and Paul Godkin. Nora Kaye 
made her first appearance, with Mr. 
Kriza and Miss Bentley, in the Mor- 
ton Gould-Agnes De Mille version of 
the Lizzie Borden tale, Fall River Le- 
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gend. They danced well, and Oliver 
Smith’s elaborately flexible setting 
looked as spectacular as ever, but the 
ballet remains what it was at its pre- 
miere a year ago—a mannered, trivial, 
and over-long treatment of a story 
whose abnormal psychological over- 
tones require more penetrating insight 
and greater imagination, if the plot is 
to be used at all. 


La Fille Mal Gardée, April 19 


The second bill of the season (the 
house was dark on Mondays during 
the Ballet Theatre engagement) 
brought forward a revival of La 
Fille Mal Gardée. First produced in 
France in 1786, with the celebrated 
Mlle. Théodore as Lise (now called 
Lisette), this pseudo-rustic ballet, with 
its archaic score by Johann Wilhelm 
Hertel, has had a kaleidoscopic his- 
tory. After dropping out of sight for 
some decades, it was brought back 
to currency by Anna Pavlova, and 
has been an intermittent item in vari- 
ous ballet repertories since then. The 
version employed by Ballet Theatre 
on this occasion was a restaging by 
Dimitri Romanoff of an earlier re- 
staging made for this company by 
Bronislava Nijinska in 1940. The 
story is a trifling one about the ob- 
stacles confronting the romance be- 
tween a peasant swain and the daugh- 
ter of a prosperous lady farmer, end- 
ing, of course, in the uniting of the 
two. The choreography is full of 
sprightly bucolic balletics, danced, this 
time, with delightful adroitness by 
Nana Gollner and Igor Youskevitch. 

The bill also provided Jardin aux 
Lilas (choreographed by Antony Tu- 
dor to the music of Chausson’s 
Poéme, the solo violin part of which 
was played well by Broadus Erle) 
with Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing as 
moving as ever in their portrayal of 
the irremediable separation of two 
lovers, and Maria Tallchief dancing 
for the first time the role of Miss 
Kaye’s light-minded competitor. John 
Kriza and Miss Tallchief danced the 
pas de deux from Don Quixote 
(Minkus-Petipa), and the program 
ended with Mr. Kriza, Janet Reed, 
and Paul Godkin, among others, in 
Jerome Robbins’ Interplay. Max 
Goberman conducted. i 3 


Balanchine's Princess Aurora, 
April 21 


George Balanchine’s new version of 
Princess Aurora, after the choreog- 
raphy of Petipa, was the novelty of 
this program. Mr. Balanchine has 
reorganized the old work, adding here, 
omitting there, and unifying the whole 
into a far handsomer ballet than it 
used to be. The Bluebird remains as 
it was, and Bronislava Nijinska’s in- 
terpolated Three Ivans has not been 
changed; but in other respects this 
Princess Aurora is as much, or more, 
Balanchine as it is Petipa—or what 
passes as Petipa in the contemporary 
ballet world. The divertissements 
have a new sparkle and the transi- 
tions are far smoother. The most 
brilliant performers were Mario Tall- 
chief and Igor Youskevitch, who 
danced the Bluebird superbly. Nana 
Gollner, as Princess Aurora, was 
handicapped by the slovenly dancing 
of her partner, John Kriza, as Prince 
Charming. In her solos she was 
regal, if physically tense and in an 
unhappy mood. 

The most satisfying experience of 
the evening was the season’s first 
performance of Antony of Tudor’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Both Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing danced their roles 
with special poignance, and Max 
Goberman and the orchestra played 
the Delius music splendidly. Nicolas 





The gallows, the angry sky, and the twisted tree of Oliver Smith's setting for 
the first and last scenes of Agnes De Mille's Fall River Legend; at the 
right are Nora Kaye and John Kriza as Morton Gould's score draws to a close 


Orloff was a striking Mercutio. The 
evening opened with Swan Lake, in 
which Igor Youskevitch has never 
danced more nobly and excitingly. 
Miss Kaye was technically not quite 
at the top of her bent, but her Odette 
was sovereign and gracious. R.S 


Goliner in Giselle, April 22 


Nana Gollner’s portrayal of the 
hapless Giselle and Nora Kaye's 
first appearance in George Balan- 
chine’s reworking of Tchaikovsky’s 
Princess Aurora were the novel 
aspects of a bill which concluded, 
like that of April 19, with Jerome 
Robbins’ insouciant Interplay. Miss 
Gollner. who had not been seen here 
as Giselle for a number of seasons, 
danced the great Romantic test-piece 
with dramatic strength and pathos 
in the first act, and was virtually 
letter-perfect in the exactions of her 
midnight dance with the Wilis in 
the second act. The only shortcoming 
of her performance, and it was not 
serious, was a failure to keep the 
dramatic line moving forward flu- 
ently; she tended to act in short 
bursts, so that her mad scene at the 
end of the first act had a more ex- 
plosive character than was desirable. 

Miss Kaye, primarily associated in 
the public mind with the more highly 
theatricalized ballets in the repertory, 
gave a warm and serene account of 
the classic role of Princess Aurora, 
with Mr. Kriza as an attractive but 
technically imperfect vis-a-vis. Max 
Goberman conducted all three xe 


Children's Matinée, April 23 


In this children’s matinee perform- 
ance, Maria Tallchief danced her first 
Princess Aurora with stylistic and 
technical security. Igor Youskevitch, 
as Prince Charming, partnered her 
superbly. John Kriza was an im- 
pressive Bluebird; and Nicolas Or- 
leff danced with abandon in the 
Three Ivans variation. An engaging 
performance of Peter and the Wolf 
was given by a cast that included 
four newcomers to their parts— 
Nicolas Orloff (Peter), Norma 
Vance (Bird), Bambi Linn (Duck), 
and Lillian Lanese (Cat). A repeti- 
tion of Les Sylphides, with Nana 
Gollner and John Kriza both in good 
form, opened the bill. A.B. 


Original Fancy Free Cast, April 24 


The performance of Jerome Rob- 
bins’ lusty Fancy Free, with the en- 
tire original cast, took one back to 
the memorable day of its premiere, on 
April 18, 1944. Although other dancers 
have done the work very well, it 
never has the same flavor as when 
Mr. Robbins, John Kriza, and Harold 
Lang, and Janet Reed and Muriel 


Bentley perform the leading roles. 
Max Goberman conducted a rhyth- 
mically pungent performance. 

The evening opened with Antony 
Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet, with Nora 
Kaye and Hugh Laing in the title 
roles. Each time one sees it, one 
marvels anew at its richness of plas- 
tique and dramatic detail. 

Nana Gollner and Igor Youske- 
vitch danced the Nutcracker pas de 
deux in handsome style, between the 
Tudor and Robbins ballets; and the 
program ended with a hilarious in- 
terpretation of Mr. Tudor’s Gala 
Performance, with Miss Kaye, Miss 
Gollner, and Miss Reed as the three 


ballerinas. R.S. 
Youskevitch in Apollo, April 27 
George Balanchine’s Apollo (or 


Apollon Musagéte, as it used to be 
called) had its only performance of 
the season on this occasion, with Igor 
Yousekevitch in the title role; Maria 
Tallchief, Nora Kaye, and Diana 
Adams, as Terpsichore, Polyhymnia 
and Calliope; ‘and Dorothy Scott, 
Genia Melnitchenko and Charlyne 
Baker in the lesser roles. Whether 
one likes Mr. Balanchine’s handling 
of Greek mythology a /a Petipa or 
not, one can always enjoy this work 
when it is danced as brilliantly as it 
was at this performance. Miss Tall- 
chief, especially, was a dream of 
perfection; every phrase and rhythm 
of intricate choreography was impec- 
cably executed. 

Nora Kaye turned from Olympus 
to the Romanticism of the late nine- 
teenth century for what is perhaps 
her greatest role, Hagar in Antony 
Tudor’s Pillar of Fire. Hugh Laing 
was superb as the seducer; Janet 
Reed made the outwardly lovely 
Youngest Sister particularly venomous 
towards Hagar; and Mary Burr gave 
a believeable characterization of the 
Eldest Sister, though she had not 
yet rounded the portrait as Lucia 
Chase used to, to include the over- 
tones of a whole life of conformity 
and repression. 

Nana Gollner and John Kriza 
romped delightfully through La Fille 
Mal Gardée. Daniel Saidenberg con- 
ducted Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht 
eloquently, for Pillar of Fire, and 
Max Goberman did equally well by 
Stravinsky’s Apollo score and La 
Fille Mal Gardée. R. S. 


Nora Kaye as Giselle, April 28 


Nora Kaye’s first New York per- 
formance of Giselle was, to put it 
succinctly, magnificent. Her power as 
an actress and mime and her mastery 
of classical ballet technique were 
equally impressive. There were 
passages, especially in the first act, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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French Lyric Theatre: New Directions 


By Henry BArRAUD 
PARIS 
HE absence of the Orchestre 
National, which toured the United 
States during the last three 
months of 1948, weighed heavily upon 
the first part of the Paris musical 
season, particularly in the realm of 
symphonic music. While the orches- 
tra was away from home, interest was 
focussed principally upon the lyric 
theatre. The larger part of this ac- 
count will therefore be devoted to 
activities in this field, whose present- 
day problems occupy a position of the 
greatest importance in the minds of 

French audiences and composers. 

But before turning to this subject, 
I must report upon the new symphonic 
works presented in Paris in the early 
part of 1949, after the orchestra re- 
turned from its tour. Two highly rep- 
resentative works overshadowed all 
others—one from the Swiss school, 
and the other from the contemporary 
Italian school. 

The leading composer of German 
Switzerland is Willy Burckhardt, who 
has attained in that portion of the 
country a position of prestige compar- 
able to that of Frank Martin in Suisse 
Romande, the part of Switzerland 
whose culture and language are 
French. I shall have occasion to speak 
further of Martin in a future report, 
after a significant new work by him 
has been given in Geneva. Meanwhile, 
Burckhardt has come prominently to 
our attention through his oratorio. 
The Vision of Isaiah, presented here 
by the Orchestre National, with the 
assistance of a remarkable chorus 
from Basle, which came to Paris espe- 
cially for the occasion, along with its 
conductor, Paul Sacher. 


HE Vision of Isaiah is a vast and 
ambitious oratorio, distinguished by 
extreme gravity of tone and great hon- 
esty of workmanship. The Germanic 
character of Burckhardt’s music is evi- 
denced by a rigidity of feeling and 
expression that is quite remote from 
the temper of the Parisian audience. 
French spirituality, Catholic in ori- 
gin, is nourished by intuition and by a 
surrender to God’s grace, rather than 
by the internal strife Luther be- 
queathed to his followers. Conse- 
quently, The Vision of Isaiah seems 
more remarkable to us for the solidity 
of its contrapuntal craft and the strong 
will-power that dominates it than for 
any richness of invention. The vocal 
parts lack authentic lyricism; they 
answer one another and interweave in 
accordance with the rules of composi- 
tion rather than in obedience to spon- 
taneous melodic inclination. This 
contrapuntal activity often seems 
merely to bring us back to the starting 
point, and we hardly feel repaid for 
taking the pains to follow its course. 
A diametrically opposite impression 
was made by Luigi Dallapiccola’s 
Songs of the Prisoners, presented here 
for the first time, only a few days 
after the premiere of the Burckhardt 
oratorio, by the Orchestre National 
and the chorus of the Radiodiffusion 
Francaise. Whereas Burckhardt bends 
his will to the laborious search for 
style and expression, Dallapiccola 
seems, from the first measures of the 
Songs of the Prisoners, to be gifted 
with natural infallibility. His art does 
not, it is true, reflect the unstudied 
spontaneity that has characterized the 
works of his Italian compatriots 
throughout the entire history of music. 
Quite the opposite is the case, for Dal- 
lapiccola is one of the most brilliant 
members of the Italian group who fol- 
low the trail blazed by Arnold Schén- 
berg, submitting their natural melodic 
language to the stern discipline of the 
twelve-tone system. To their appli- 
cation of this system they have brought 
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a typically Latin suppleness and clar- 
ity; whether or not they remain faith- 
ful to the twelve-tone technique, they 
have already drawn more persuasive 
results from it than any of its inven- 
tors, with the single exception of Al- 
ban Berg. 

Since I have not seen the score of 
the Songs of the Prisoners, I cannot 
specify the extent to which Dallapic- 
cola has remained true to the twelve- 
tone system. As nearly as I could tell 
from hearing the music, he seems to 
have taken very considerable liberties 
with it. At any rate, he illuminates it 
with a pictorial and coloristic sensi- 
tivity which results from his profound 
knowledge and complete assimilation 
of the resources of the traditional 
tonal system. 

The result is striking in the extreme. 
Not in a long time have I heard music 
that achieves its purpose with such 
sureness. It is, as I have said, ab- 
sorbing from the first instant. Its 
complexities of technique are _per- 
fectly united with its pure sound, with 
such luminous imagination that the 
hearer hardly feels able to analyze or 
even understand it. Though the title 
of the work might lead one to expect 
concessions in the direction of morbid 
novelty or lachrymose emotionalism, 
no such superficial realism or depen- 
dence on easy effects blemishes this 
score. Its sentiment stems from a 
nobility of mood that translates de- 
grading misery into terms of the high- 
est spiritual beauty. 


ONE of the other new orchestral 

works made known to Paris in 
the past few weeks revealed outstand- 
ing merits. We may now turn our 
attention, therefore, to two stage works 
that have brought distinction to the 
present season in the lyric theatre. I 
trust that my use of the term “lyric 
theatre” will be understood in a broad 
sense. Few French composers now- 
adays pin any faith upon the possibil- 
ity of reviving the musical theatre in 
the form in which it produced its past 
successes. Nobody will be able to 
write a new Carmen, a new Tristan 
und Isolde, or a new Pelleas et Méli- 
sande. Virtually everyone concedes 
that the formulas embodied in these 
works have had their day. But if this 
admission leads disgruntled observers 
to condemn the whole art of the lyric 
theatre as a dead art that can never 
be revived, I know of few composers 
in Europe who will agree with their 
conclusion. 

Before the war, more than forty ex- 
cellent opera houses prospered in Ger- 
many, and Italy possessed a similar 
number. At that time France was 
already less generously supplied, for 
in the years after the first World War 
the formidable crisis in our country 
caused the successive closing of many 
theatres, and, ultimately, the almost 
total abandonment of production. But 
activity in the French lyric theatre 
was quickly resumed at the first token 
of interest on the part of the govern- 
ment, in the form of increased sub- 
sidies for the theatres in both Paris 
and the provinces, and of commissions 
to composers. It will be some years 
before we can assess accurately the 
effect of this renewal of production 
upon our theatres, but certainly every- 
one enters upon the present trial 
period with mature thoughtfulness, 
and with keen anticipation of the vari- 
ous attempts we shall see toward a 
solution of the problems of the lyric 
theatre. 


EANWHILE, two traditions are 
beginning to converge. It is ob- 
vious that realism is dead—and better 
so. The musical stage, plainly, is 
moving in a different direction, toward 
a systematic emphasis upon purely 


theatrical, non-realistic conventions 
that will elevate the lyric theatre to 
the level of genuine style. Spared the 
requirement of being “true to life,” 
composers will be free to seek tran- 
scendent truth in those laws of move- 
ment and equilibrium that can pro- 
vide the bases for a realization of the 
complete potentialities of musical and 
dramatic spectacle. To this end they 
will seek to relate music and dance 
intimately, reducing them to extremely 
simplified elements, and depending 
upon dramatic situations rather than 
upon the mere unravelling of a more 
or less complicated intrigue. In terms 
of the diverse temperaments of vari- 
ous artists, we shall see, in the next 
few years, the development from tra- 
ditional opera and ballet of a whole 
gamut of somewhat tentative works, 
some more audacious and some less, 
out of which one day may appear a 
masterpiece that will establish a new 
formula for successful lyric-theatre 
production. 

It is conceivable that Lucifer, with 
music by Claude Delvincourt to a 
libretto by René Dumesnil, which the 
Paris Opera staged in December, may 
appear in historical perspective to be 
one of the first steps toward this still 
uncertain discovery. But this work 
was written more than ten years ago, 
when the problem I have outlined had 
probably not presented itself to the 
authors’ imagination in any clearly de- 
fined fashion. What they seein to have 
had in mind, rather, was a grandiose 
expansion of traditional ballet. Their 
subject—an evocation of a portion of 
the Book of Genesis, from the expul- 
sion from the Garden of Eden to Cain’s 
murder of Abel—led them to invent a 
choreographic oratorio, directly re- 
lated to medieval traditions. Despite 
its visual features, the work may ulti- 
mately find its proper place in the con- 
cert hall rather than on the stage. 


TS spectacular elements, however, 

offer vast scope. he Archangel 
Michael and his legions are ranged on 
one side of the stage; on the other are 
Lucifer and a band of demons, in a 
representation inspired by Breughel 
and Hieronymus Bosch. In the mid- 
dle, between these two opposing forces, 
the human drama of the fallen crea- 
tures takes place—the drama of their 
fears, sufferings, simple joys, and 
temptations. This is presented on the 
stage entirely through movement and 
sumptuous mise-en-scéne, while exten- 
sive comment. is made by solo singers 
in the orchestra pit, and by the chorus, 
which the Opera, lacking better facili- 
ties, installed on two levels in four 
stage boxes. This arrangement was 
none too satisfactory, for only those 
in the center of the house could hear 
a proper fusion of the voices. 

Pure choreography alternates with 
long dramatic pantomimes in which 
the vocal parts play a dominant role. 
A good bit of the time the dancers 
seem to have too little to do in the 
midst of so lavish a display of lyric 
riches. The music, written with great 
mastery, moves easily from the grim- 
acing fantasy of an infernal ballet to 
the broad polyphonic flights of the 
closing Gloria. 

Delvincourt is essentially a classi- 
cist, though his technique does not re- 
coil from the temerities of the contem- 
porary musical vocabulary. In this 
regard he may be called a direct de- 
scendant of Maurice Ravel, from 
whom he acquired a penchant for 
clothing musical thoughts of the ut- 
most transparency and clarity in rich 
and dangerously juxtaposed colors. 
For him it was like trying to win a 
bet to undertake the task of compos- 
ing such a score as that of Lucifer. 
Heretofore he had professed to con- 
sider music a game, yet he now pro- 
posed to treat one of the most poig- 


“Marcel Delannoy. 





Paul Sacher, who conducted the 
Orchestre National performance 
of Willy Burckhardt's oratorio, 
The Vision of Isaiah, in Paris 


nant of all subjects. He adapted him- 
self to the requisite style with the ease 
and assurance of one who possesses 
genuine mastery over his art, his in- 
telligence, and his creative function. 
I do not know how well this music will 
wear; predictions are always risky. 
But I believe that it will bear re- 
peated hearings without exhausting its 
message. 


HE other significant new stage 

work is a comic opera, with a 
libretto by André Boll and a score by 
The plot is bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Out of re- 
spect for the poet, the authors have 
rebaptized it Puck. 

The character of Puck himself is 
entirely mute. The role is taken by a 
dancer, whose silent fantasy vitalizes 
the entire work. An ensemble of bal- 
lerinas in white also appears through- 
out the opera, embroidering a plastic 
decoration upon the text the other 
characters act and sing. These char- 
acters occupy the front of the stage, 
singing their roles in conventional 
operatic fashion. Whenever the prog- 
ress of the action requires a more 
complex text to make the development 
of the plot clear, the words are con- 
fined to a vocal quartet in the orches- 
tra pit. The absence of a chorus al- 
lows the movement on the stage un- 
usual latitude and ease. The formula 
used in the staging bears a close re- 
semblance to that adopted by Benja- 
min Britten in The Rape of Lucretia. 
The first performance of Puck was 
given at the Strasbourg Opera, whose 
director is M. Lalande, a man of the 
highest qualifications, and the best 
stage director in the French lyric 
theatre. 


Musically, Puck aims at popular 
success. This same preoccupation has 
always marked the efforts of its com- 
poser. A late entrant into the field of 
musical composition, after a prelim- 
inary career as an architect, Delannoy 
studied with Roland-Manuel and Ar- 
thur Honegger some thirty years ago. 
When he produced his first opera, in 
1926, every young composer felt obliged 
to employ a dissonant idiom in order 
to appear fashionable. But Delannoy’s 
nature soon led him toward a simple 
and direct style that has come closer 
to folklore in each successive work, 
without renouncing the resources of 
contemporary musical janguage. 

In his last previous opera, Ginevra, 
Delannoy attained a rare equilibrium 
of these two elements. In Puck, the 
scales weigh a trifle heavily in. the 
direction of frankly popular art. It 
remains to be seen whether his audi- 
ence will be grateful to him in the end. 
But at any rate the score of Puck con- 
tains ravishing pages, which will win 
him wide favor. 
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Double Exposure 


Though he has just celebrated 
his seventieth birthday, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has not allowed his 
tongue to become less quick than 
it has always been. From Nicolai 
Malko, who will be one of the two 
regular conductors of the London 
Philharmonic next season, we re- 
cently heard the tart comment of 
Sir Thomas about the Royal Albert 
Hall, whose redundant acoustics 
are a source of unending annoyance 
to London audiences. “A composer 
who has a work performed in Al- 
bert Hall is fortunate,” observed 
Sir Thomas, “for this is the only 
hall in the world in which a single 
performance enables him to hear it 
twice.” 


Poor Wretches 


We can hardly hope to endear 
ourselves to our readers in the 
South and Midwest more complete- 
ly than by quoting another of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s remarks. At 
a birthday celebration in London, 
he was engaging in reminiscence 
about the recording industry and 
his own share in its development. 
Early attempts at recorded music, 
he said, constituted a “gigantic 
swindle.” Finally, however, records 
“began to receive a certain ap- 
proximation of the tone of an or- 
chestra.” At this point, he felt a 
calling “to bring music to the tone- 
starved denizens of the wide, open 
spaces. My mind used to dwell 
on those poor wretches in the des- 
erts of Alabama, in Missouri and 
Oshkosh, who never had the ad- 
vantages of our English culture.” 

Mr. Lipkin of Birmingham, Mr. 
Golschmann of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Schwieger of Kansas City should 
club together to send recordings 
of their orchestras to Sir Thomas. 
As for “the deserts of Alabama,” 
Sir Thomas’ knowledge of clima- 
tology about on a level with that 
of Illica and Giacosa, the libret- 
tists of Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
who allowed their heroine to die 
of thirst “on a desert near New 
Orleans.” 


Pale Stuff 


Our report of Hans Kindler’s 
orchestral piece, Pacific Nocturne, 
which he wrote under the nom de 
plume of Philip Henry, an alleged 
Naval lieutenant, claimed that Paul 
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Chandler Hume, the former Wash- 
ington conductor’s most consistent 
journalistic antagonist, had liked 
the work—not knowing, of course, 
that it had been composed by Mr. 
Kindler. In view of a recent letter 
from. Mr.. Hume, we hasten to 
admit that this interpretation of 
the matter was Mr. Kindler’s own. 
Mr. Hume remembers differently, 
for he writes: 

“In the Washington Post of 
Thursday, October 16, 1947, my 
sole comment on the piece was: 
‘Pacific Nocturne is a genre piece, 
evoking gentle memories of Ibert’s 
Ports of Call. The music was given 
the most purely beautiful orches- 
tral playing of the evening. Lush 
scoring in the manner of French 
composers of the Debussy-Ravel 
school never fails of effect, par- 
ticularly in so moving a perform- 
ance.’ 

“There are, as you, cher Me- 
phisto, know, composers who yearn 
for the word of praise. Yet can 
you think of any composer so dis- 
traught for complimentary com- 
ments that he would find such a 
review favorable, except in the 
most vaporous vein? Were I a 
composer, a condition the world 
and I are graciously spared, I 
would hope never to write some- 
thing of which a critic could only 
say ‘a genre piece, evoking gentle 
memories of Ibert’s Ports of Call.’ 
My fondness for the Ibert ends 
with its closing measures—any 
gentle evocation would be pale 
stuff, no?” 


Angry Enthusiasts 


A searing letter signed by three 
Californians — Harve Edwards, 
Bart van der Schelling, and Amy 
van Leerven—has left a scorched 
place on the top of our desk. “We 
do not know,” the enraged cor- 
respondents say, “if Mephisto’s 
Musing are to be taken seriously 
in his column of March, 1949, but 
if they are, then we protest very 
very strenuously his section, Pan 
Pipes and Nose Flutes. 

“Why is it necessary to make 
fun of a book, Famous Flutes and 
Flutists, written by Leonardo de 
Lorenzo? We cannot see why 
the honest effort of the author of 
this book, who has already con- 
tributed so much to the art of flute 
playing, should be belittled and 
ridiculed, particularly when the un- 
published subject matter has al- 
ready received the approval of 
such fine artists as William Kin- 
caid and Georges Laurent and a 
host of other personalities, who 
for no apparent reason are dis- 
paragingly termed ‘twilight person- 
alities.’ The signers of this letter 
have discussed this article fully, 
and we are in agreement that even 
if it were in good taste, it is not 
at all fair to the author himself, to 
the thousands of earnest students 
of the flute, and to the people who 
enjoy flute music.” 

This reaction makes us sad. We 
do not want to live in a musical 
world in which we have to wear 
a long, sober face all the time. 
To us, topics like “New Wife for 
Old Flute” and “A Handsome 
Young Pan in a Tryst” do not 
appear to be facets of anything 
that could be described as serious 
artistic attitude. And we hope the 
day never arrives when more than 
three of our readers will agree 
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that we are not entitled to smile 
at an advertising broadside that in- 
vites us to wonder what flutist fell 
desparately in love at the age of 
nine, and then implies that we shall 
never find out, since the book in 
question has been withdrawn from 
publication. 

As for the “twilight personali- 
ties,” we did not call anybody that. 
But because we disapprove of the 
advertising practice of citing the ap- 
proval of a host of admirers whose 
names are not given and whose 
source of authority is not specified, 
we referred to this unidentified 
group as a “twilight constituency.” 

Methinks the flutists do protest 
too much. 


The Melancon Touch 


We have snubbed one of our 
favorite people. Do you remember 
the fantastic double-exposure pho- 
tograph of Rose Bampton and 
Charles Kullman in a Metropolitan 
performance of Parsifal, in our 
April 1 issue? Unwittingly, the 
printer dropped out the line credit- 
ing it to Louis Melancon, the Met- 
ropolitan’s official photographer, 
who was responsible for this surreal- 
ist aberration of the camera. Dur- 
ing the opera season, Mr. Melancgon 
lives at the Metropolitan Opera 
House virtually day and night, fill- 
ing out his photographic record of 
every production and cast, and fre- 
quently turning into a human fly 
to secure striking angle shots like 
those in the picture-story of the 
Salome rehearsals he took for our 
Special Issue. Instead of hating to 
have him under foot, everyone— 
even the stage staff—loves to co- 
operate with him. Last winter, out 
of sheer admiration, the day crew 
made him a present of a pen and 
pencil set, and the night crew gave 
him an inscribed cigarette case. 


Opera Scrap Books 


The Metropolitan Opera has 
given its collection of more than a 
hundred press books, covering the 
years between 1908 and 1941, to the 
New York Public Library for per- 
manent safe-keeping. The books, 
which contain newspaper and mag- 
azine reviews of performances and 
news items about the opera and its 
people, date from the beginning of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s regime. Dur- 
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ing the period covered by the re- 
views, such famous figures as Ar- 
turo Toscanini, Gustav Mahler, En- 
rico Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Olive 
Fremstad, and Antonio Scotti were 
active. 

A Philadelphia newspaper in 1908 
carried an interesting estimate of 
Wagner’s music. Tristan und 
Isolde was called “a_ series of 
screams and convulsions.” Of the 
music dramas in general, the critic 
wrote: “These ghastly burlesques 
on music have drawn only small 
audiences. It is time for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to give up 
the Ring dramas or lose money. 
The Wagner ‘fad’ is rapidly pass- 
ing away, never to return.” 


Suspicious Collaboration 


The typesetters of the morning 
papers were clearly unstrung by the 
recent recital of a violinist in Car- 
negie Hall. Commenting on the 
performance of Georges Enesco’s 
Second Sonata, with the composer 
at the piano, the Times said, “De- 
spite such suspicious collaboration, 
however, the performance was 
hardly more successful than the pre- 
ceding one of Quincy Porter's Sec- 
ond Sonata.” 

The Herald Tribune’s printer fell 
under the influence of Gertrude 
Stein: 

oe ee violinist, began 
her Carnegie Hall program late 
yesterday afternoon with Quincy 
addition, she modulated and mixed 
her colors artfully, and the dic- 
tates of the composer were never 
and with a minimum vibrato. In 
Porter’s Second Sonata. 


Herbert Festival 


Emile Renan, who sang in Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia last 
winter and will be in the cast of 
Moss Hart’s and Irving Berlin’s 
Miss Liberty when that patrioti- 
cally titled show opens on July 4, 
ran into Ralph Herbert, New York 
City Opera baritone, in a music 
store the other day. “Would you 
believe it,” Mr. Renan reports, 
“Ralph Herbert was buying music 
by Victor Herbert to sing in New 
Orleans under Walter Herbert.” 


—[—— 
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Koussevitzky Conducts 
Final New York Concerts 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Frances Yeend, so- 
prano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
David Lloyd, tenor; James Pease, 
bass. Juilliard Chorus and the Col- 
legiate Chorale, prepared by Robert 
Shaw. Carnegie Hall, April 13 and 
April 16: 

BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Symphony No. 1, C major 
Symphony No. 9, D minor 

Even if the Wednesday evening con- 
cert, the one of the pair at which this 
reviewer was present, had not been 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s penultimate appear- 
ance in New York with the Boston 
Symphony (on Saturday he led the or- 
chestra here for the last time as official 
conductor) the superb performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony would 
have made the concert a memorable 
event. As it was, the overwhelming 
effect of the music spurred on the af- 
fection and esteem of the audience and 
performers for the great musician who 
was taking leave of them. When Mr. 
Koussevitzky came to the podium to 
conduct Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the audience rose to greet him, and at 
the end of the concert, after the solo- 
ists and Mr. Shaw had taken their 
bows, he was recalled again and again. 
No one who was present will forget 
the incandescant ies and singing 
the artists offered as their tribute, or 
the inspired leadership of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky. He built the Ninth into an 
expression of cosmic wonder and mys- 
tical exultation, comparable to Mah- 
ler’s Resurrection Symphony. 

The orchestra has never sounded 
better. 

_ Since Mr. Koussevitzky’s concep- 
tion of the Ninth was unified, and 


cumulative in its musical and psycho- 
logical effect, it would be idle to 
praise the playing of one movement at 
the expense of the others. As an 
interpreter of Beethoven, he has added 
cubits to his stature in the last decade. 
Especially noteworthy in the first 
movement was-the clarity of detail in 
the development, even where Beetho- 
ven’s occasionally opaque orchestra- 
tion makes it difficult to maintain bal- 
ances. The sudden and treacherous 
changes from forte and piano were 
also controlled in masterly fashion. 
The Scherzo was a miracle of light- 
ness and rhythmic ebullience, as indeed 
it always has been under his baton. 

It was in the Adagio and the Finale, 
however, that Mr. Koussevitzky re- 
vealed his fullest comprehension of the 
grandeur of Beethoven’s music. De- 
spite his brisk tempo in the Andante 
Moderato that follows the adagio in- 
troduction of the slow movement, he 
held the music together, and infused 
the mélodic variations with poignant 
emotion and the most exquisite color- 
ings. One never had the sense of rest- 
lessness, and when the long movement 
was over, it seemed almost too beauti- 
ful to stop. From a purely technical 
point of view, the singing of the solo- 
ists and chorus was_ remarkable, 
especially in the pianissimo passages, 
but even more gripping was the emo- 
tional abandon that the conductor elic- 
ited from them. It was rhapsodic, as 
Beethoven intended it to be. At the 
close, the audience burst into shouts 
of acclaim. 

The effervescent performance of the 
First Symphony that opened the con- 
cert should not pass without a word of 
praise. The Boston Symphony com- 
bines finish of phrase, nobility of 
style and beauty of tone in a fashion 
which remains unique. Under Mr. 
Koussevitzky it has become the su- 
preme aristocrat among <r, 


At the close of Saturday afternoon’s 
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repetition of the Ninth Symphony, a 
performance fully equal in splendor to 
that of the preceding Wednesday eve- 
ning, his hearers again bade Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky farewell with a standing ova- 
tion. On behalf of his New York 
audience, Gertrude Robinson Smith 
presented to the conductor a platinum 
watch and chain, suitably inscribed. 
Mr. Koussevitzky responded by thank- 
ing the audience for attending his con- 
certs so faithfully, even though “some 
of you have not liked all the modern 
music I have played.” He pleaded for 
their continuing interest in the work 
of young composers, maintaining that 
“without new music we can have no 
old music.” The program book car- 
ried an announcement of the 1949-1950 
schedule of the Boston Symphony’s 
New York concerts, again ten in num- 
ber, with Charles Munch as — 


Dean Dixon Offers 
Three First Performances 


New York Chamber Orchestra. 
Dean Dixon conducting. Maurice 
Bialkin, cellist; Myron Sands, bari- 
tone; Zinnette Carroll, narrator. 
Town Hall, April 17: 

Offrande 4 Une Ombre..Henri Barraud 

(First New York performance) 

Suite for String Orchestra.Michal Spisak 

First New York performance) 

Symphony No. 8, B minor 

NN Schubert 

Cello Concerto........ Viadimir Dukelsky 

A Bill of Rights....Dorothy H. Herbert 

(First New York performance) 

Academic Festival Overture..... Brahms 

This delightful evening got off to 
a fine start with Mr. Barraud’s De- 
bussy-tinged, yet personally imagina- 
tive, experiment in orchestral colors. 
With subtle shifts of mood, the work 
builds from its brooding, intense open- 
ing to a forthright climax, and dies 
quietly away. 

The opening Allegro movement of 
Mr. Spisak’s Suite, on the other hand, 
immediately takes up an_ energetic, 
angular idea and races along under 
persistent rhythmic propulsion until it 
decides to stop. Much the same modus 
operandi applies in the other three 
movements, but the results become 
gradually less attractive. Mr. Spi- 
sak’s scoring, however, is expertly 
rich in sound. 

In Miss Herbert’s misguided, if 
sincere, attempt to set the Bill of 
Rights, there is little indication of 
musical skill. A mixed chorus of 
ten is awkwardly interlarded in this 
rather shapeless work. The amend- 
ments are set for baritone solo, and 
Mr. Sands sang them commendably. 
A commentary by Harry Barnhart 
prefaces each amendment; Miss Car- 
roll delivered them competently. 

The orchestra played with con- 
sistent precision, and at times with 
considerable virtuosity. Mr. Dixon 
handled it with much sensitivity. 
While he seemed to prefer the cau- 
tious to the spontaneous path in the 
Schubert symphony, there were in- 
numerable niceties of detail to attract 
the intellect if not much emotional 
sweep to sway the spirit. Though 
the conductor’s careful approach was 
again evident in the Dukelsky con- 
certo, which Mr. Bialkin played with 
musical awareness and _ acceptable 
technique, the novelties and _ the 
Brahms overture manifested spright- 
liness and abandon as well as gratify- 
ing attention to particulars. A.B 


Sigmund Romberg Evening 
Carnegie Hall, May 1 


Romberg, the composer, was repre- 
sented on this program by music from 
his New Moon, The Desert Song, 
My Maryland, and Up in Central 
Park. Romberg, the pianist, was 
heard in selections from his operettas, 
playing along with the orchestra, 
which Frank Cork, assistant con- 
ductor, took over from Romberg, the 
conductor, who led most of the 
evening’s offerings, including all the 
non-Romberg items, among them 





Dean Dixon 


Jarmila Novotna 


works by Nicolai, Johann Strauss, 
Sullivan, Richard Rodgers, and Em- 
merich Kalman. The featured 
soloists were Jarmila Novotna, so- 
prano; Gene Marvey, tenor; Victoria 
Sherry, soprano; and Harry Sacher, 
czimbalom player. The event drew 
a full and enthusiastic house. A. B. 


Crmandy Presents 
A Lincoln Portrait 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Claude Rains, 
speaker. Carnegie Hall, April 19: 

Variations on a Theme 

Br Bie sactscssvccccscsoscess Brahms 

A Lincoln Portrait...........+++- Copland 

Symphony No. 2, E minor. Rachmaninoft 

If the Philadelphia Orchestra has 
given a duller concert in New York 
this season, the present reviewer has 
been spared it. This is not to inti- 
mate that the orchestral playing was 
inferior (indeed, in point of instrumen- 
tal tone and smoothness of execution 
it was up to its traditional level) ; but, 
barring one work, the quality of the 
music dispensed was a weariness to 
the flesh. That exception was the 
Brahms Haydn Variations, which, 
however, Mr. Ormandy conducted 
with little grace or flexibility. The 
lovely siciliano variation, for instance, 
he took so slowly and stiffly that it 
forfeited practically every trace of its 
familiar allurement. In Copland’s A 
Lincoln Portrait the words of the 
Great Emancipator were declaimed 
through a loud speaker by the noted 
actor, Claude Rains. He was recalled 
to the stage a number of times, and 
Mr. Copland was brought forward 
by Mr. Ormandy to share the applause. 

Rachmaninoff’s hopelessly dated 
symphony, in it overripe romanticism, 
is a desolating example of what the 
Germans call “Kitsch”— fake art. It 
was well played, though, with the 
proper expenditure of flatulent senti- 
mentality and noise. H. F. P. 


Frances Magnes Soloist 

With Leon Barzin's Orchestra 
National Orchestral Association. 

Leon Barzin. conductor. Frances Mag- 


nes, violinist; Artie Shaw, clarinetist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 18: 


Overture to J 
The Secret of Suzanne...Wolf-Ferrari 
Vision Dramatique...... Karol Rathaus 


Concerto for Clarinet and 
Orchestra, Op. 28. . Nicolai Berezowsky 
Violin Concerto, D major. .Tchaikovsky 
Pictures at the Fair...... Dante Fiorillo 
(First performance) 

“Merit rewarded,” read the pro- 
gram heading for the National Or- 
chestral Association’s final concert of 
the season. For Mr. Barzin, merit 
apparently may be discovered on every 
level and in every pigeon-hole of 
musical endeavor. Seldom were more 
uneven claims to public reward made 
manifest than in this group of re- 
cipients. Frances Magnes, a young 
American violinist of major stature, 
at one extreme, shared honors with 
Dante Fiorillo, the composer of a 
set of flashily orchestrated musical 
trivia representing a display of fire- 
works, the sounds produced by a har- 
monica player, and the like. Else- 
where were included Artie Shaw, 
celebrated exponent of the clarinet, 
who is now shifting his principal en- 
ergies from the popular field to that 

(Continued on page 22) 
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San Carlo Opera 


In Chicago Season 


Fortune Gallo Company Fills 
Ten-Performance Engagement 
At Opera House 


Cuicaco.—The nine-day, ten-per- 
formance engagements of Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company, 
its first appearance here in a year and 
a half, began auspiciously with an 
Aida in which Selma Kaye was a 
slave girl of fervor, dignity, and 
persuasiveness; Alessandro Granda 
was a flat Radames; Martha Larri- 
more was a routine Amneris, and 
George Chapliski was an authoritative 
Amonasro. 

Rigoletto, on April 24, had a dash- 
ing Duke in David Poleri, whose 
voice was not large, but facile and 
pleasant in texture; and an inadequate 
Gilda in Herta Saffy. Stefan Balla- 
rini shone in the title part, as did 
William Wilderman as Sparafucile. 

The title role of Carmen, on both 
April 25 and May 1, was sung by 
Martha Larrimore. Vasso Argyris 
was a Don José of varying quality, 
and Grant Garnell was a pallid 
Escamillo in both performances. 

Madama Butterfly, on April 26, 
found the company at its best, for 
Hizi Koyke’s Cio-Cio-San is‘ still 
their most authoritative single por- 
trait. Mario Palermo was an interest- 
ing Pinkerton, George Chapliski a 
well-cast Sharpless, and Lorraine Cal- 
cagno an efficient Suzuki. Faust, on 
April 28, was undistinguished except 
for Mr. Poleri’s singing of the title 
part. Lucia Evangelista was no more 
than promising as Marguerite, and 
William Wilderman was Mephis- 
tropheles. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, on April 29, 
was much stronger, thanks to the 
presence of Selma Kaye as Santuzza 
and Mario Palermo as Turiddu, than 
Pagliacci, with which it shared the 
bill. Mina Cravi was Nedda, Ale- 
sandro Granda sang Canio, and Grant 
Garnell, Tonio. Il Trovatore, on 
April 30, was a credit to Mr. Gallo’s 
troupe, with Miss Kaye as Leonora, 
Martha Larrimore as Azucena, and 
Alesandro Granda as Manrico. 

On May 1, the final day of its 
spring season, the San Carlo Opera 
Company plumbed a new low. Not 
even the oldest inhabitants could recall 
an opera performance at which cus- 
tomers booed and hissed and issued 
catcalls and, in some _ instances, 
marched out to the box office to de- 
mand their money back, as they did 
in the matinee of La Traviata, with 
Virginia Pemberton as Violetta. 

Miss Pemberton’s ineptness could 
have been no surprise to a Chicago 
audience, for she had been responsible 
for Opera House debacles here a 
decade ago, under the late Paul 
Longone’s management, as Micaela, 
in Carmen, and as Mimi in La 
Bohéme. 

The soprano’s miserably weak voice 
sounded nothing less than satirical in 
the ornamental first-act arias. She 
lost her vay completely in the Sempre 
libera, and improved so little in the 
course of the catastrophic perform- 
ance that more boisterous members of 
the audience cheered her demise in the 
last act. Lucia di Lammermoor, on 
April 27, was almost in the same class 
as La Traviata, for Herta Saffy was 
at sea in the title role of the Donizetti 
opera. Gino Fratesi, however, was a 
bit more convincing as Edgar, and 
George Chapliski was entirely credible 
as Ashton; but the whole work was 
badly out of balance. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


Paderewski’s Will 

Aids Polish Schools 

Paris.—The recently opened will 
of the late Ignace Paderewski pro- 
vides for a bequest of $650,000 to 
Polish universities, principally the 
University of Kracow, for the en- 
Couragement of Polish literature. 
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Ezio Pinza and Mary Martin in South Pacific 


John Swope 


New York Hears South Pacific 


HEN it was announced some 

months ago that Richard Rod- 

gers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd were working on a musical based 
on James A. Michener’s Tales of the 
South Pacific, the 1948 winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction, and that 
Ezio Pinza would leave the Metropoli- 
tan after 21 seasons to appear in it, 
there were mixed reactions. Some 
doubts were expressed as to whether 
the Michener book, a relatively loose- 
knit sequence of wartime vignettes, 
would lend itself to musical-dramatic 
treatment; and Mr. Pinza, though a 
fine operatic actor, was an unknown 
quantity on the Broadway musical 
stage. 

But when the musical play, South 
Pacific, opened at the Majestic Thea- 
tre on April 7, a publicity campaign 
of a scope and efficiency generally as- 
sociated with the promotion of Holly- 
wood motion pictures had done its 
work, and the advance sale had 
reached a figure reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. And when 
the final curtain came down after a 
duet reprise of the show’s theme tune, 
Some Enchanted Evening, sung by 
Mary Martin and Mr. Pinza, success 
was assured. 

The main story line is simple, con- 
cerning a Navy nurse from Arkansas 
(played to perfection by Miss Mar- 
tin), whose love for a middle-aged 
French planter (played with equal au- 
thority by Mr. Pinza), overcomes her 
prejudice against his previous mar- 
riage to a Polynesian girl. <A 
secondary plot, treating another facet 
of the same problem, deals with a 
Marine lietuenant, whose prejudices— 
Princeton, this time—prevent his mar- 
riage to a Polynesian girl, with whom 
he has had a brief, idyllic affair. Since 
the cast contains 35 speaking parts— 
nurses, Seabees, Marines, islanders, and 
Naval officers—it may be inferred that 
a good deal goes on that has not been 
recounted here. But essentially it is 
a thoroughly tested boy-meets-girl 
formula, modified by a discreet obei- 
sance to the touchstone of race 
prejudice. 

What Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Hammer- 
stein, and Joshua Logan (who, in ad- 
dition to staging South Pacific, col- 
laborated with Mr. Hammerstein on 
the book )—have done is to take two of 
Mr. Michener’s stories as a point of 
departure. A touching little romance 
has been reduced to its essential facts 
and re-presented in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein terms, with a liberal dis- 
pensation of local-color elements. 
There are no provocative new ap- 
proaches to the problems of the lyric 
stage in it, but South Pacific should 


stand as the high-water mark of an 
era, for by tested means it develops 
materials of an essentially convention- 
al character with such consummate 
mastery that it leaves little further to 
be done in the idiom it represents. 
South Pacific has been supplied with 
generous quantities of the ingredients 
that go to make a Broadway musical 
successful, and this raw material has 
been blended and molded, trimmed and 
augmented, morticed and fitted with a 
sureness of theatrical craftsmanship 
not likely to be surpassed. 

Mr. Rodgers’ score can hardly be 
separated from Mr. Hammerstein’s 
lyrics for purposes of comment; and 
the effectiveness of the musical num- 
bers can hardly be estimated without 
the context of Miss Martin’s and Mr. 
Pinza’s superb projection of them, 
Robert Russell Bennett’s orchestra- 
tion, and Mr. Logan’s excellent stag- 
ing. The melody of the initial declara- 
tion of love, Some Enchanted Eve- 
ning, is used as a theme throughout: 
and I’m in Love with a Wonderful 
Guy, sung by Miss Martin, who seems 
to do everything right, is set to a tune 
as healthy as its lyrics. A _ lusty 
chorus, There Is Nothing Like a 
Dame, is sung by a group of Seabees 
(obviously cut by Mr. Logan from the 
same bolt of tattered denim that sup- 
plied him the sailors in Mister Rob- 
erts) suffering from an occupational 
malady familiar to all who served in 
the Pacific Theatre, There is a won- 
derful song sung by Miss Martin as 
she gives herself a shampoo, I’m Gon- 
na Wash That Man Right Out of My 
Hair; and a lively camp-show scene, 
complete with old-time variety num- 
bers and a speech by the commanding 
officer. All are combined with an un- 
erring sense of timing. When talk 
should stop and a duet begin, it does; 
when the duet should build to a cur- 
tain, the curtain comes down; and 
when an ensemble is needed to fill out 
the texture, just the right ensemble 
is provided. 

Mr. Pinza speaks his lines with a 
warm dignity that provides an ex- 
cellent foil for the impulsive liveness 
of Miss Martin’s characterization, and 
uses his fine voice with great stylistic 
discretion. As the Marine officer, 
William Tabbert sings with sturdy 
masculinity, and is always a believable 
figure. Juanita Hall, as a Polynesian 
souvenir magnate, sings Bali Ha’i, 
her evocation of a forbidden island, 
with wonderful control and charm. 
The lesser parts are all well cast, and 
Jo Mielziner’s sets are on the same 
high level as the rest of the pro- 
duction. Salvatore dell’Isola is the 
conductor. James HInTON, Jr. 





HOLLAND 
FeSTIVAL—1949 


under the Patronage of 
Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands 


june 15—July 15 


AMS TERDAM—SCHEVENINGEN 
(THE HAGUE) 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS: 


The Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra 


The Hague Residentie Orchestra 
The Utrecht Municipal Orchestra 


CONDUCTORS: 

Ernest Ansermet, Eduard van Beinum, 
Erich Kleiber, Pierre Monteux, 
Willem van Otterloo, Carl Schuricht, 
George Szell 


SOLOISTS INCLUDE: 

Alex. Brailowsky, Robert Casadesus, 
Julius Katchen, Moura Lympany 
(piano); 

Ginette Neveu, Jacques Thibaud 
(violin) ; 

Jo Vincent {soprano}; 
Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano); 
Kathleen Ferrier (contralto); 
Peter Pears (tenor) 


FIRST PERFORMANCES: 
Benjamin Britten: Spring Symphony 
Bertus van Lier: Song of Songs 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA: 
Mozart: Il Seraglio, Don Giovanni, 

Le Nozze di Figaro 
Richard Strauss: Rosenkavalier 
Conductors: Karl Bohm, Joseph Krips 
THE NETHERLANDS OPERA: 
Gluck: Orfeo; Bizet: Carmen; 
Massenet: Manon; Verdi: Il Trovatore; 
Richard Strauss: Ariadne auf Naxos 
Conductors: 
Pierre Monteux, Paul Pella 
Guest Artists: 
Kathleen Ferrier, Jennie Tourel 





Choral Concerts - Recitals 
Chamber Music 
including: 

Bach: B Minor Mass, Cantatas, 
Magnificat 
(Conductor: Dr. A. van der Horst); 
Hindemith: Das Marienleben 
(first European performance by 
Jennie Toure! and Erich Itor Kahn) 
The Yale Glee Club 





Les Grands Ballets de Monte 

Carlo 

Tamara Toumanova - Rosella High- 

tower - Marjorie Tallchief - Ethery 

Pagava - André Eglevsky - George 
Skibine 

Katherine Dunham and her 
Ballet Company 


Drama - Film - Exhibitions 





For full details apply to your 


Travel Agent or Netherlands 
National Tourist Office, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICE: 
5 Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z., 
Cables: Festival 
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A Musical Statesman 


Retires From His Post 


TRIUMPHANT era in American 

music has now come to a close. Serge 

Koussevitzky, who for twenty-five 
years has guided the artistic destinies of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and_ consoli- 
dated its position as one of the supreme mu- 
sical institutions of the world, is now its 
music director emeritus. On other pages 
will be found accounts of his glorious vale- 
dictory performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in both Boston and New York, 
and of the manifestations of admiration and 
affection accorded him in both cities. 

In the entire history of music in America, 
few men have exerted a profounder or more 
beneficent influence than Serge Koussevit- 
zky. Possessed of an idealism touched with 
the quality of insight into the sublime that 
Plato called “divine madness,” he has been 
incapable committing a false or ignoble act 
toward the art he serves. He refused, even 
in the first years of his tenure in Boston, 
when his popularity with his conservative 
Beacon Hill and Back Bay subscribers was 
at stake, to compromise the integrity of the 
standards he had set for himself, for his 
orchestra, and for his audiences. With 
visionary foresight, he strove to attain a 
quality of execution and performance far 
above and beyond any goal most conductors 
would have dared think practicable. And 
he attained it, making the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra an unchallenged symbol, the world 
over, of the loftiest and most exacting musi- 
cal values and the most dynamic progressive- 
ness of outlook. 

Serge Koussevitzky’s encouragement to 
our own composers has been a primary and 
vital factor in the development of American 
musical composition to the point at which it 
now stands, as he said in his farewell speech 
in Boston, “the equal of any in the world.” 
When he first came to the United States he 
already possessed an outstanding reputation 
as a sponsor of new music, in the Concerts 
Koussevitzky, which he conducted in Paris 
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each spring. From the outset, he insisted 
upon presenting a large amount of contem- 
porary music in Boston; but his own con- 
tinental background and the dearth of de- 
serving American scores led him in the be- 
ginning to emphasize the output of European 
—especially French and Russian — musi- 
cians. But he did not fail, almost at once, 
to seek out the best American scores he 
could find, play them, often more than once, 
and urge their composers to continue to 
write. Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Samuel 
Barber, Walter Piston, William Schuman, 
Leonard Bernstein, Harold Shapero, and a 
host of others, are his musical godchildren. 
They, and we who rejoice in their fruitful- 
ness, owe Serge Koussevitzky a deep debt 
of gratitude. More than any other single 
individual, he has stimulated the growth and 
maturing of American symphonic composi- 
tion, and he has given prodigally of himself 
to bring our composers and their audience 
together. 

Serge -Koussevitzky’s concern for the 
younger generation is one of the clearest 
tokens of his bigness of spirit. In recent 
weeks he has turned every public tribute into 
an opportunity to reaffirm his optimism 
about the musical future of America. He 
has given tangible form to this optimism 
through his creation and administration of 
the Berkshire Music Center, at Tangle- 
wood. With the aid of such assistants as 
Mr. Copland and Mr. Bernstein, who truly 
share his faith and ideals, he has created at 
Tanglewood an educational institution with- 
out bias or partisanship, from which only the 
trivial and the meretricious aspects of music 
are excluded. Mozart’s music is as impor- 
tant as Bartok’s in the student experience at 
Tanglewood ; and, perhaps more important, 
Bartok—or a gifted student in Mr. Cop- 
land’s or Olivier Messiaen’s composition 
class—is as important as Mozart. Tangle- 
wood is showing our young musicians what 
it means to live in a musical world of keen 
sympathies and high thoughts — what it 
means, in other words, to be like Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Fortunately, Serge Koussevitzky does not 
intend to retire altogether from active par- 
ticipation in music. Both here and in 
Europe, he will make appearances as a guest 
conductor—though, as Henry B. Cabot said 
in Boston, “a father cannot be a guest in his 
own house”—and he will continue indefi- 
nitely to take part in the summer undertak- 
ing at Tanglewood. But his special task is 
done, and in performing it he has put to rout 
all the laws of probability. At this cere- 
monial moment in his career, therefore, we 
salute Serge Koussevitzky, a great conduc- 
tor and a great musical statesman. 


Britain’s “Gifted Amateur” 
Reaches Three Score and Ten 


HILE we in this country have been 
solemnizing Mr. Koussevitzky’s re- 
tirement, England has also found a formal 
reason to celebrate the achievements of one 
of her most distinguished conductors. At 
the end of April, Sir Thomas Beecham, like 
Mr. Koussevitzky one of the giants of his 
profession, reached his seventieth birthday, 
amid general expressions of appreciation and 
respect by London musicians and laymen. 
Sir Thomas has not retired, nor does he in- 
tend to; he expects to remain in harness 
until there is no life left in him, a time he 
considers, in view of his present health and 
spirits, to be “a hell of a way off.” 
It is usual to admire the stamina and abili- 
ites of a musician who works his way from 


poor and obscure beginnings up to a position 

of international prestige. But Sir Thomas’ 
career was blocked by an even greater ob- 
struction : he was born wealthy, and, making 
allowance for taxes and the misbehavior ot 
the pound, he has remained wealthy to this 
very day. For a large part of the public, the 
knowledge that an artist possesses a sizable 
private income is always a cause for sus- 
picion. He must have bought his way, they 
say, or he would not be where he is. 

Never could this attitude constitute a more 
complete libel than in the case of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. When he underwrote the opera 
seasons at Covent Garden before the war, or 
the concerts of the Royal Philharmonic, he 
was not buying himself an opportunity to 
conduct; he did not need to, for all the 
major orchestras of Europe and America 
were glad to obtain his services. On the 
contrary, he was giving music—with regal 
largesse—to a public that did not value it 
highly enough to support it without his lav- 
ish subsidy. And his projects were invari- 
ably costly, for nothing less than perfection 
was a goal worth aiming at. Though the 
government has now taken over the subven- 
tion of Covent Garden, the management 
even now cannot afford to be complacent, 
for the memory of Sir Thomas’ standards 
will continue to be a goad; and the conduc- 
tor himself, if his recent criticism of the 
present director is any token, does not intend 
to let those standards be forgotten. 


IR THOMAS’ sharp tongue is famous 

all over the Western world. Few promi- 
nent musicians have ever managed to infuri- 
ate so many of their colleagues, audiences, 
and friends. But his acerb comments follow 
a single clear and understandable pattern. 
He hates people and institutions that stand 
in the way of genuine, disinterested music- 
making of the highest order. He wants to 
brush them aside and continue on his way 
as quickly as possible. If, in his eyes, they 
are reactionary, or stupid, or two-faced, he 
will make no effort to wheedle or flatter them 
into agreeing with his point of view. 

Other musicians like to describe Sir 
Thomas as a “gifted amateur.” Well, let it 
be so; but let us interpret the phrase as a 
tribute. Nobody who has observed him at 
work in a concert, or listened to such bril- 
liant recordings as the new Faust albums, 
can fail to recognize a technical skill equal 
to that of virtually any admittedly profes- 
sional conductor. His amateurism, there- 
fore, is the kind the world needs, and in 
which it rejoices. For he is a genuine lover 
of music, able, with rare persuasiveness, to 
make others share his love for the art he has 
served unremittingly, with both his spirit 
and his substance. 


Why Not Write Operas 
For a Grown-up Audience? 


E hated to deal a body blow, else- 

where in this issue, to Ernst Bacon’s 
new opera, A Drumlin Legend, but the 
libretto he elected to use left us no choice. 
Its fuzzy tale of an aviator converted by the 
cavortings of a ballet to a belief in the value 
of a quiet life in the hills reminded us of the 
skeptic’s description of an opera: When the 
words are too silly to be spoken, they sing 
them. The American theatregoing audience 
is largely composed of adults; and the com- 
poser who fails to find a wholly adult libretto 
for his opera—no matter how pleasant his 
music may be—throws the lyric theatre for 
a loss in its battle to obtain public enthusi- 
asm and support. 
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Musica Americana 


N the first Fidelio of the spring season at 
] Covent Garden, Joan Hammond sang the 

leading soprano role of Leonora, and on 
May 5 she sang the title role in the first per- 
formance of Aida. On June 2, Miss Hammond 
will sing a repeat performance of Verdi's 
Requiem with the London Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Victor de Sabata.... . An unfortunate 
slip in the bathtub, resulting in pulled ligaments 
in his chest, forced Arturo Toscanini to post- 
pone his scheduled trip to Italy. He is now 
convalescing in his home in Riverdale, N. Y. 
_.. Between Oct. 19 and May 7, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson travelled 21,000 miles with 
their car and two-piano trailer, playing 81 con- 
certs. .. . James Levey, formerly first violinist 
of the London Quartet, returned recently from 
Austin, Tex., to his Lorne Park, Ontario studio, 
where he will conduct summer classes. 
Having played piano works by American com- 
posers in recitals and concerts in twelve Euro- 
pean cities, Andor Foldes will play in Rome and 
Naples before rounding out his tour in Budapest, 
under Otto Klemperer. .. . Arthur Le Blanc, 
violinist, has just returned from aboard, where, 
among other engagements, he gave the world 
premiere of Darius Milhaud’s new concerto, 
with L’Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, under the direction of André 
Cluytens. 

On May 6, Charles Munch flew to Paris, 
where he will open his season with four con- 
certs at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, in 
which Ginette Neveu, violinist, and Nicole Hen- 
riot, pianist, will appear. He will return in 
September to assume his new post as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony... . Although her trip 
to Israel was postponed last year because of 
Israeli-Arab hostilities, Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano, will fulfill engagements there in the 
next two months, appearing as soloist in twelve 
concerts of the Israel Philharmonic, and in 
five song recitals. Earlier this season, Miss 
Tourel was soloist with the London Symphony 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent, and appeared in 
BBC broadcasts, as well as in a Covent Garden 
recital. .. . Helen Kwalwasser, American violin- 
ist, made her London debut on May 4, and will 
make her Paris recital debut on May 19... . 
Erich Itor Kahn has decided to give up ac- 
companying to devote himself solely to con- 
certizing with the Albeneri Trio next season. 

Audiences at the Holland Festival will 
hear Alexander Brailowsky as soloist with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. The pianist will sail 
in July, and will follow up his Amsterdam 
appearance with concerts in Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. - 

On May 7, Joseph Szigeti played three violin 
concertos in a program by the San Francisco 
Symphony, under Dimitri Mitropoulos. One of 
the works was Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto, 
which was given its first San Franciso hearing. 

In addition to her Carnegie Hall recital, 

Ray Lev, pianist, played 34 concerts and re- 
citals during the 1948-49 season. Among 
passengers leaving for Europe aboard the liner 
Comte de Grasse on April 21 was Georges 
Enesco, who will tour the continent with his 
wife... . J Also leaving for Europe last month 
was Alexander Sved, Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone, who will fill concert and opera engage- 
ments in Rome and Vienna, besides making 
some musical films and recordings. . . . For 
the first time in eight years, Marisa Regules, 
Pianist, is visiting her native Argentina. Her 
tour, which has begun in Rio de Janeiro, and 
will continue in Sao Paulo and Porto Allegre, 
will include forty engagements. 

A floral arrangement of Easter lilies shaped 
like a violin awaited André Kostelanetz in his 
hotel room after he conducted the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Easter Sunday. It was a gift 
from his former students of the Cincinnati 
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HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 

If so, let us know immediately! To be 
certain that you receive all your copies, 
please advise us at least two weeks 
before publication date. 


Recently amended postal laws require 
the local postmaster to return to the pub- 
lisher all copies of magazines delivered to 
an old address. Send your new address 
now! 
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Some backstage glimpses of Wagner. The swan in Lohengrin awaits its summons with Prince 
Gottfried ready to jump up. Fafner's rear and front legs have a conference in Siegfried 


School of Music. Mr. Kostelanetz and his wife, 
Lily Pons, coloratura soprano, left for Europe 
aboard the Queen Mary on May 5, where they 
will give a joint concert with the Paris Sym- 
phony on May 20. Miss Pons also will be soloist 
in Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Oslo, and Stock- 
holm. . . . After presenting three concerts in 
the Dominican Republic, Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
appeared with the Havana Symphony in his 
native Cuba in five performances. ... Evelyn 
Keller, soprano, now with the New York City 
Opera Company, will sing the role of Berna- 
dette in an original oratorio by the same name 
to be given by New Orleans chapter of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild on May 16. 

More than 6,000 Washington opera lovers 
packed the National Guard Armory on April 30 
to hear the National Negro Opera Company’s 
performance of Aida, with Muriel Rahn in the 
title role. .. . Zino Francescatti, his American 
tour at an end, will fly to France on May 16 
for a vacation, interrupted only by a joint 
violin and piano recital with Robert Casadesus, 
on Aug. 15 at the Lucerne Festival. 

Passengers leaving New York on the Queen 
Elizabeth on April 28 included Arthur Gold 
and Robert Fizdale, duo-pianists, just back 
from a transcontinental tour of more than 
seventy cities. They are scheduled for a pro- 
gram in Paris on May 24, in which they will 
include premieres of works by Paul Bowles, 
Alexei Haieff, and John Cage... . Following her 
appearance as Amneris in Aida, with Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony, Eva Gustav- 
son sailed for her native Norway for a long 
vacation with her family. She will return to 
the United States in January, 1950, after ap- 
pearances with the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 
. . « The Kraeuter Trio, consisting of Karl 
Kraeuter, violinist, Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and 
Grant Johannesen, pianist, will be artists-in- 
residence and teachers at the University of 
Illinois summer session. 

Byron Janis, pianist, will leave for England 
on May 23 for a series of six appearances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 


the baton of Eugene Ormandy.... | raditional 
scale intervals are not enough for Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist- composer, who recently visited 
Hagerstown, Md., to confer with a local organ 
parts manufacturer about a mechanism for 
creating scales with smaller intervals 
California audiences will hear Joseph Schuster, 
violinist, in concerts in the Hollywood Bowl, 
on the Standard Hour, and at the Ojai Fes- 
tival. He will also hold a master class in Santa 
Barbara, at the Music Academy of the West. 
In the final nine weeks of their transcon- 
tinental tour, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, covered more than 
56,000 miles. They have played more than 
eighty engagements this season. . . . Louis 
Roney, tenor, sang opposite Eleanor Steber, 
soprano, in the New Orleans Opera Association 
production of La Traviata on May 5 and 7. 
. On June 8 and 10, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Havana will celebrate its silver anni- 
versary with two concerts under José Echaniz, 
who has been reengaged as conductor of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony for next season. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, was awarded the Co- 
lumbus Medal by the Cuban minister of state, 
following his recital in Havana in May. 

Werner Singer, pianist, recently completed 
a three-month coast-to-coast tour with the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, composed of Frances 
Yeend, Mario Berini, and George London... . 

Twenty-one musical films for television, show- 
Jacques Rachmilovich on the podium of the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra, have just been com- 
pleted in Rome. 

The Brooklyn Institute Artists Award for 1949 
to Lilian Kallir, pianist. . Fourteen-year-old 
Beverly Somach, violinist, was picked as one of 
the top ten teen-agers by June Allyson in the 
May issue of a current magazine. 

Marie Girolami, a student singer, will be wed 
to Giuseppe di Stefano, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on May 23.... J A son was born to Mrs. William 
Kapell, and the well-known pianist, in Los An- 
geles on May 4 
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aneiro. 

COLOMBIA: MANnuseL Drezner T., Bogota. 

MEXICO: Sotomon KAHAN, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5, 
Mexico, D. FP. 





AUSTRALIA: W. Wacner, 10 Beach Road, Edgecliff, Syd- 
ney. Bmpy ALLEN, 21 Tintern Avenue, Toorak, S.E. 2, 
Melbourne. 
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RECITALS 





Nelson Eddy, Baritone 
Carnegie Hall, April 17 


When Mr. Eddy gives one of his 
rare recitals in New York, a huge 
following invariably turns out to ad- 
mire him. This evening was no ex- 
ception, for the hall was filled with 
devotees, to whom the popular bari- 
tone was obviously an idol. From the 
first moment, he made them feel at 
home, prefacing each of his numbers 
with a little speech, often witty, al- 
ways ingratiating. After his French 
group, he confessed to a cold, saying, 
“You have been very kind to put up 
with some rather dry tones. I don’t 
know which is worse: the cold or the 
penicillin. If you bear with me, per- 
haps we can at least have some fun 
before the evening is over. I don’t 
know any better way of relaxing than 
by starting with some _hill-billy 
music.” 

The audience was entirely sympa- 
thetic when he then sang The Frog 
Who Went A-Courtin’, and, after a 
last group which included two Rus- 
sian and three English songs, a bou- 
quet of excerpts from his most popu- 
lar motion pictures. 

Mr. Eddy began the recital with a 
quartet of folk songs, among which 
the initial Shenandoah was beautifully 
sung. His accompanist of twenty 
years, Theodore Paxson, arranged 
three of these, as well as contributing 
a song to the last group and playing 
a trio of Rachmaninoff piano pieces. 

A German group followed, in which 
Mr. Eddy was at his best in Mittler’s 


Jber den Bergen, which he sang with 
warm feeling and a command of fine- 
spun pianissimo tone. His voice be- 
trayed the dryness of which he spoke 
in Wolfram’s Blick ich umher, from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser, and Schu- 


bert’s Serenade. He was most appre- 
ciated in his comic treatment of 
Strauss’s Fiir funfzehn Pfennige and 
in the Brahms Vergebliches Stand- 
chen and a jolly Russian song that 
were his encores. 

Mr. Eddy’s French group included 
Gounod’s Ballad of Queen Mab, fron. 
Romeo and Juliet; Lenormand’s Dans 
les soirs gris; Hahn’s Fétes galantes ; 
Massenet’s Elégie and Saint-Saéns’ 
Danse Macabre. In all of these he 
displayed a respect for style and dic- 
tion. But they were not as warmly 
hailed as the songs the audience 
lingered for, which constituted an ele- 
ment of entertainment inimitable in 
the view of his thousands of se 


Ditson Chamber Music Concert 
McMillin Theater, April 19 


Two new works figured on this 
program, which was presented by the 
Columbia University department of 
music, and the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund—Milton Babbitt’s Composition 
for Four Instruments (played by Ross 
Norwood, flute; Aldo Simonelli, clari- 
net; Abram Loft, viola; and Seymour 
Barab, cello) ; and Theodore Stron- 
gin’s Septet (in which these per- 
formers were joined by Melvin 
Kaplan, oboe; Walt Griffith, horn; 
and Maurice Bonney, viola.) The 
schedule was completed with Alban 
Berg’s early Four Pieces for Clari- 
net and Piano, performed by Mr. 
Simonelli, and Alvin Bauman, pian- 
ist; and Claus Adam’s Sonata for 
Piano, which Jack Maxin, who had in- 
troduced it to New York audiences 
on May 2, 1948, played admirably. 


Mr. Babbitt’s piece was the only 
work on this atonally oriented pro- 
gram to employ a rigorously schematic 
observance of the Schdnbergian 
twelve-tone discipline. It is an in- 
tellectually fascinating work in which 
contrasts of timbre, wide spacing of 
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Nelson Eddy 


Norman Carol 


adjacent tones, and constant changes 
of dynamic markings (often from one 
tone to the next) combine to create 
an extraordinary illusion of many 
instruments. Even upon a single in- 
strument—each of the four has a 
solo episode—an effect of multiple 
registration is achieved. In the stern 
and dispassionate character of this 
highly personal work, Mr. Babbitt 
seems to have found something new 
under the twelve-tone sun. 

On the other hand, Mr. Strongin’s 
Septet, like many another essay by 
younger composers in the atonal field, 
is worked out contrapuntally in an 
improvisatory manner. But its skil- 
ful scoring and splendid, sustained 
sound-combinations indicate musical 
gifts of a high order. A.B. 


Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, April 21 


Alfred Greenfield and the Oratorio 
Society offer very meritorious per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah around 
Christmas time, but they have less 
luck when they attempt Bach’s B 
minor Mass shortly after Easter. This 
year the production of the mighty 
work was particularly unfortunate. 
The group was reinforced by the New 
York University Glee Club (of which 
Mr. Greenfield is also conductor) ; 
but—barring a few of the greatest 
ensembles, such as the Incarnatus, 
Crucifixus and Et Resurrexit, the 
Cum Sancto Spiritu, and Osanna—a 
considerable part of the choral sing- 
ing was flabby, and deficient in tonal 
body, sharpness of rhythm, and force 
of impact. Furthermore, there was a 
want of balance in the definition of 
Bach’s contrapuntal textures, and the 
sopranos, especially, had numerous 
difficulties negotiating their high tones 
with accuracy. 


Of the soloists (Barbara Stevenson, 
soprano; Viviane Bauer, contralto; 
Harvey Smith-Spencer, tenor; and 
Lee Wolovsky, bass) only Miss Bauer 
can be said to have met the require- 
ments of the Mass with reasonable 
competence. Among the instrumental 
soloists, Mischa Mischakoff, violinist ; 
Frederick Wilkins, flutist; and Lois 
Wann, oboist, were easily outstand- 
ing, though the general level of or- 
chestral playing was rather higher 
than that of the choral singing. The 
performance was listed as the 23rd 
“complete” presentation of the B 
minor Mass by the Oratorio Society. 
For the sake of the record, it should 
be noted that the aria, Quoniam tu 
solus, was sung by the chorus in- 
stead of by the bass soloist Bach 
prescribed. HF. P. 


Chamber Art Society 
Town Hall, April 19 


Stravinsky’s Les Noces was long 
overdue for a revival in New York. 
Robert Craft and the Chamber Art 
Society deserve an immediate vote 
of thanks for their concert perform- 
ance of it, with Phyylis Curtin, so- 
prano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
William Hess, tenor; and William 
Gephart, bass, as soloists; the Prince- 
ton University Chapel Choir; the 
Potsdam State Teachers College 
Choir; Robert Cornman, Paul Jacobs, 
Leonid Hambro, and Charles Rosen, 
pianists; Alfred Howard, timpanist; 


and students from the Juilliard School 
playing the other percussion parts. 

Truth to tell, the performance was 
ragged and highly unsatisfactory, but 
half of Les Noces is better than none, 
The principal weakness was in the 
singing. Miss Curtin alone, of the 
soloists, captured the primitive vitality 
of the work, and the choruses sounded 
like lost lambs, bleating in the wilder- 
ness. Without a stage spectacle, the 
score tends to lose much of its dra- 
matic vigor. It would have to be done 
superlatively to be equally effective 
in pure concert form. 

Since Harold Shapero, who had 
been scheduled to play his Sonata in 
A, was ill, Mr. Cornman and 
Mr. Hambro substituted Stravinsky’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos. Its limpid 
measures sounded a little spineless and 
rhythmically monotonous after Les 
Noces, so that much of the genuine 
charm of the work was dissipated. 
Isadore Cohen was the violin soloist 
with members of the New York 
Woodwind Quintet in the arrange- 
ment of Stravinsky’s Pastorale, for 
violin and wind quartet, made by the 
composer and Samuel Dushkin. Mr. 
Craft then conducted the witty His- 
toire du Soldat less effectively than he 
had done it earlier in the season at 
a concert in Times Hall. Perhaps the 
lack of intimacy in the larger hall 
had something to do with the pallor 
of this performance. 

The concert ended happily, how- 
ever, with a magnificent interpreta- 
tion of Béla Bartok’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion by Mr. Corn- 
man, Mr. Hambro, Mr. Howard, and 
Fred Begun. This work is one of 
the landmarks of modern music, as 
logical in its structural development 
as it is endlessly fascinating in its 
sonorities. Out of it speaks a great 
soul as well as a master mind. 


Norman Carol, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 21 (Debut) 


It was a pleasure to be present 
at Mr. Carol’s extraordinarily reward- 
ing debut. The violinist, a native of 
Philadelphia, is only twenty, yet his 
playing is completely mature in every 
respect. He came to his first New 
York recital with a background of 
study with Efrem Zimbalist; two 
years as a member of the first violin 
section of the Boston Symphony, a 
position to which he was appointed 
at the age of eighteen by Serge 
Koussevitsky ; and two seasons (1946 
and 1947) as concertmaster of the 
principal student orchestra at Tangle- 
wood, with which he also appeared 
as soloist. 

With the opening Handel Sonata 
No. 6, in E major, Mr. Carol estab- 
lished himself as a first-rate violinist. 
It was not a question here—or, for 
that matter, throughout the rest of 
the program—of musical sensitivity 
or virtuoso technique or purity of 
tone rare in a twenty-year-old; Mr. 
Carol presented these qualities in 
lofty terms that required no con- 
cession for youthful limitations, and 
stated a musically adult case with 
striking conviction. Never for a 
moment did his powers of communi- 
cation falter in a program that also 
contained Bach’s Partita in E major; 
the customary four movements of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; two 
Paganini Caprices, and a Chopin Noc- 
turne, in arrangements; and Sara- 
sate’s Zigeunerweisen. 

Among these consistently compel- 
ling performances, it is difficult to 
choose. A _ notable feature of * the 
Symphonie Espagnole was the happy 
medium Mr. Carol attained in ex- 
tracting the last iota of feeling with- 
out degenerating into distortions 
any kind. In the Bach Partita, his 
manipulation of the tricky stopping, 
with the simultaneous staccato and 
legato lines flawlessly executed, was 
as impressive technically as it was 
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Touring Metropolitan Visits 
Atlanta, Memphis, and Dallas 


ATLANTA 
~HE Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
I ciation mzde its annual visit to 
Atlanta, under the sponsorship 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation and the Junior League of 
Atlanta, with performances on April 
18, 19 and 20 at the Fox Theater. The 
audiences were large and enthusiastic 
for the series of four operas, which 
opened with Otello. On subsequent 
evenings, Mignon and CL’Elisir 
d’Amore were given, and La Traviata 
was presented at the matinee on the 
final day. Jackson P. Dick and Mrs. 
Edward D. Smith, Jr., presidents of 
the sponsoring organizations, an- 
nounced that the season was a finan- 
cial success. The traditional large- 
scale parties were given, after the 
evening performances, at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club and the Capital 
City Club, and the artists of the com- 
pany sang with joyous abandon until 
the early hours. Lucrezia Bori, who 
was present at all festivities, spoke 
at the organization luncheon of the 
Atlanta chapter of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Between two and three 
hundred charter members were pres- 
ent, including Mrs. Edward Van 
Winkle, the first president. George 
A. Sloan, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, was among 
the guests. 

Otello was given a magnificent per- 
formance, with Ramon Vinay, Licia 
Albanese, and Leonard Warren in the 
leading roles. In the supporting cast 
were John Garris, as Cassio; Leslie 
Chabay, as Roderigo; Martha Lipton, 
as Emilia; Nicola Moscona, as Lodo- 
vico; Clifford Harvuot, as Montano; 
and Philip Kinsman, as A Herald. 
Fritz Busch conducted in his usual 
scholarly manner. 

Risé Stevens, a favorite of Atlanta 
audiences, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance in Mignon, on the second eve- 
ning, and a capacity audience and 
many standees offered applause that 
reached ovation proportions. Sharing 
the honors were Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Patrice Munsel, John Garris, Jerome 
Hines, Osie Hawkins, Jean Brown- 
ing-Madeira, and Lawrence Davidson. 
The soloists in the colorful ballet 
episode were Marina Svetlova, Leon 
Varkas, Alfredo Corvino, and Wil- 
liam ‘Murrill. Wilfred Pelletier was 
the conductor. 

In La Traviata, Dorothy Kirsten 

was superb, as were Charles Kullman 
and Robert Merrill. In the splendid 
supporting cast were Thelma Altman, 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanov- 
sky, John Baker, and Lorenzo Alvary. 
Peggy Smithers and Marina Svetlova 
were the ballet soloists. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. 
_ Bidu Sayao, another Atlanta favor- 
ite, was a fascinating Adina in the 
closing performance of  L’Elisir 
dAmore. Ferruccio Tagliavini gave 
a splendid impersonation as Nemo- 
rino, and added a touch of local color 
by quaffing the elixir from a Coca- 
Cola bottle. Salvatore Baccaloni was 
the Dulcamara, John Brownlee the 
Belcore, and Inge Manski the Gian- 
netta. Desire Defrere was the stage 
director, and Kurt Adler the chorus 
master. HELEN Knox SPAIN 


Memphis, April 21 
Mempuis.—On April 21, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association visited 
Memphis for the fourth consecutive 
year, and drew a full house—well 
over 5,000—to the north hall of Ellis 
Auditorium. They were rewarded 
with a colorful and vibrant perform- 
ance of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Patrice Munsel, in the title 


role, sang well all evening, and gave 
an exceptionally fine account of the 
Mad Scene, which she sang with fine 
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control and dramatic restraint. Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini was a pleasing Ed- 
gardo, and the supporting cast— 
Maxine Stellman, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Jerome Hines, Thomas Hayward, and 
Paul Franke—all gave fine perform- 
ances. Pietro imara conducted, 
keeping the ensemble in perfect work- 
ing order and making the most of 
this effective score. . 

The company was under consider- 
able strain during its visit because of 
the presence of detectives investigat- 
ing the death of John Garris, who had 
been found dead in Atlanta after the 
company had completed its engage- 
ment there. 

I. L. Myers, who has sponsored the 
Metropolitan’s visits here, announced 
that he and Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the company, had already 
agreed on the return of the company 
in the spring of 1950. 

Burnet C. TuTHILL 


Dallas, April 22-24 


Da.ias.—The annual visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association to 
Dallas was a great financial and 
artistic success. Four performances 
were given between April 22 and 24, 
with a matinee on Apri! 23. 

The season opened with a splendid 
performance of Verdi’s Otello, which 
had been presented here only once 
before, by the Metropolitan in 1939. 
Ramon Vinay sang the title role, and 
made an excellent impression with 
both his singing and his acting. 
Leonard Warren, long a favorite of 
Dallas audiences, was a superb Iago. 
As Desdemona, Licia Albanese sang 
and acted with her usual artistry. 
Others in the excellent cast were 
Alessio de Paolis, replacing John 
Garris, who had been scheduled to 
appear as Cassio; Leslie Chabay; 
Nicola Moscona; Clifford Harvuot; 
and Philip Kinsman. 

On the afternoon of April 23, a fine 
performance of Thomas’ Mignon was 
given, with Risé Stevens in the title 
role and Giuseppe di Stefano as Wil- 
helm Meister. Patrice Munsel was 
the Philine, and Jerome Hines the 
Lothario. Leslie Chabay was the 
Laerte. All the members of the cast 
sang well, and the acting of Miss 
Stevens and Mr. Hines was outstand- 
ing. Wilfred Pelletier conducted a 
lively performance. 

The third opera was Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro, on the same evening. 
John Brownlee, as the Count, has 
never been heard here to better ad- 
vantage, and he and the rest of the 
cast combined to give a superb per- 
formance. Eleanor Steber was an 
aristocratic Countess, Bidu Sayao a 
charming Susanna, and Italo Tajo an 
excellent Figaro. Anne Bollinger, 
who had previously appeared here 
with the Dallas Symphony, was a de- 
lightful Cherubino. Other parts were 
in the capable hands of Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Lorenzo Alvary, Paula Lench- 
ner, Thelma Altman, and Maxine 
Stellman. Fritz Busch conducted. 
Ivan Boothby, Alfredo Corvino, Julia 
Barshkova, and Corinne Tarr were 
leading dancers in the third-act ballet. 

On the final evening, Set Svanholm, 
who had not sung in Aida during the 
New York season, was the Radames; 
and Stella Roman appeared in the title 


role. Francesco Valentino, Nicola 
Moscona, Philip Kinsman, Paul 
Franke, Margaret Harshaw, and 


Thelma Votipka assumed the other 
parts. Emil Cooper conducted, and 
the performance was colorful and well 
routined. 

The performances were heard by 
16,566 people from all parts of Texas, 
as well as from adjoining states and 


Mexico. The visit was under the 
sponsorship of the Dallas Grand 
Opera Association, of which Arthur 
L. Kramer is president—with W. J. 
Brown, W. L. Prehn, and E. P. Sim- 
mons as vice-presidents; F. F. Flor- 
ence as treasurer; and Henry L. 
Bromberg, Jr., as secretary. R. L. 
Thornton is chairman of the executive 
committee. 

This visit was an auspicious con- 
tinuation of a long history of perform- 
ances by the Metropolitan in Dallas. 
The first visit was in 1905, when the 
late Will A. Watkins brought the 
company here for a performance of 
Parsifal, with Olive Fremstad and 
Andreas Dippel. Under the present 
regime, the company came to Dallas 
in 1939 and in subsequent seasons 
until 1942; performances were re- 
sumed in 1946, and have continued up 
to this time. 

Memorial services for John Garris 
were held on April 24, when the com- 
pany assembled in the State Fair 
Auditorium and heard a eulogy and 
Bible readings by the Rev. Paul B. 
Frank, a Lutheran minister, who was 
introduced by Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan. 

¢ Maser CRANFILL 


Nelson Eddy Completes 
Transcontinental Tour 


Nelson Eddy finished his spring ccn- 
cert tour at Amarillo, Tex., singing 
before an overflow audience. Mr. 
Eddy also sang before a capacity audi- 
ence at a Carnegie Hall recital on 
April 17, which was sold out two 
weeks in advance, and was heard by 
a capacity audience of 9,125 at the 
Coliseum in Omaha. He will be heard 
as soloist and master of ceremonies on 
the Kraft Music Hall broadcast from 
Hollywood for two weeks, beginning 
June 2, and will begin his fall tour in 
San Bernardino, Cal., on Sept. 29. 


Holland Festival 
Lists Guest Artists 


Ansermet, Schuricht, Kleiber, 
Van Otterloo, Van Beinum, and 
Monteux to conduct 


AMSTERDAM.—The Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, the Hague Residentie Or- 
chestra, and the Utrecht Municipal 
Orchestra will participate in the ‘Hol- 
land Festival, which will be held from 
June 15 to July 15. Ernest Ansermet, 
Eduard van Beiman, Erich Kleiber, 
Pierre Monteux, Willem van Otterloo, 
Carl Schuricht, and George Szell will 
be among the conductors. Soloists will 
include Jo Vincent, soprafo; Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano; Kathleen Fer- 
rier, contralto; Peter Pears, tenor; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Robert Casa- 
desus, Julius Katchen, and Moura 
Lympany, pianists; and Ginette 
Neveu and Jacques Thibaud, vionin- 
‘1sts. 

The Vienna State Opera, conducted 
by Karl Bohm and Joseph Krips, will 
present Mozart’s Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Don Giovanni, and The 
Marriage of Figaro, as well as 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. Picire 
Monteux and Paul Pella will lead the 
Netherlands Opera in Giuck’s Orfeo, 
Bizet’s Carmen, Massenet’s Manon, 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore, and Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Benjamin Britten’s Spring Sym- 
phony and Bartus van Lier’s Song of 
Songs will be given their world pre- 
mieres, and Hindemith’s Das Marien- 
leben will be given its first European 
performance by Jennie Tourel and 
Erich Itor Kahn. Several choral 
programs, chamber music concerts, 
and recitals will take place during the 
festival. Among other performing 
groups are the Yale Glee Club, Les 
Grands Ballets de Monte Carlo, and 
Katherine Dunham and her dance 
company. 
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Bicentennial Convocation 


and Music Festival 


featuring world-famous leaders 
in thought and music 


June 27 through 
July 16, 1949 


in picturesque 


Aspen, Colorado, U. S. A. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 





Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Nathan Milstein, Violinist 


Jerome Hines, Basso 
Herta Glaz, Contralto 
Mack Harrell, Baritone 


Erica Morini, Violinist 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 
Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 


Vronsky and Babin, Piano Duo 


and lectures by 30 or more eminent scholars from throughout 
the world, headed by Albert Schweitzer, musician-doctor- 
philosopher-theologian, on his first visit to America. 


ASPEN, in the cool, colorful Colorado Rockies, away from urban distractions, offers 
opportunity for rest, relaxation and sport. Ride World's longest chair lift. See June 30th 
ski races. Enjoy square dancing, horseback riding, swimming, historic mining towns and 
wonderful trout fishing. Aspen, 180 miles southwest of Denver, is accessible by 


rail, air, bus and private car. 


Rates, for a 10-day period including admission to all concerts and lectures, are as follows: 
Excellent accommodations in hotels and guest cottages on the American Plan 
(includes meals) from $150 to $250 per person. European Plan from $85 to $175. A wide 


variety of inexp E Plan ac 





ions in mountain cottages, motels, 


rooms in private homes and dormitories, from $55 to $75. First Series June 27 to July 7. 


Second Series July 7 through July 16. 


For information and reservations address Goethe Bicentennial, Box M-A, Aspen, Colo. 
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group of show pieces, where Mr. 
Carol might legitmately have been 
expected to indulge in fireworks, the 
exorbitant technical demands of the 
Paganini-Auer Caprice No. 24, in 
particular, were almost casually sub- 
merged in a flowing, musical stream. 
Erich Itor Kahn was the expert ac- 
companist. A. B. 


Bronislaw Gimpel, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, April 22 


Mr. Gimpel appeared both as soloist 
and conductor on this accasion. With 
the orchestra grouped at the right of 
the stage, the violinist gave direc- 
tions from the podium facing them. 
He beat time in tutti passages, and, 
while occupied with his duties as so- 
loist in three concertos—Mendels- 
sohn’s, Beethoven’s, and Mozart’s in 
A major—he provided occasional cues 
with a nod of his head or by means 
of his bowing. But for the most part 
the highly trained musicians of the 
orchestra were able to perform effi- 
ciently without directives. 

In the capacity of violinist, Mr. 
Gimpel displayed his customary tech- 
nical security, substantial musicanship 
and sweet tone. He showed, too, a 
good command of expressive shading, 
and individual passages often emerged 
with pleasing effect. His rhythms 
were ably defined and his dynamic 
range was wide. But though his 
playing was admirable in matters of 
detail, the long-range musical vista 
was made hazy by a thin veil of sen- 
timentality, which dimmed all three of 
his performances. A.B. 


Burl Ives, Folk Singer 
Town Hall, April 23 3:00 


3url Ives’ second recital was 
planned for a youthful audience, but 
the adults who were present gave 
every sign of enjoying themselves 
quite as much, if not as vociferously, 
as the children. Each of the three 
groups on the program was a mixture 
of narrative, humorous, and _ lyrical 
songs. In several of them, Mr. Ives 
asked the audience to join him in the 
choruses, which it did, with might 
and’main. Among the most enjoyable 
songs were Mr. Rabbit, with its 
mock pathos; Old Dan Tucker, an 
amazing study in syncopation, as Mr. 
Ives performs it; the lovely Irish 
air, Dublin City; and Worried Man 





Bronislav Gimpel 


Rand Smith 


Blues. Throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Ives’ skill as a showman was unob- 
trusively demonstrated through the 
manner in which he held the attention 
of the young listeners without letting 
his program lag or playing down to 
them. zo. 


Viadimir Havsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 24 (Debut) 

Mr. Havsky, who is 26 years old, 
was born in China of Russian parents. 
He came to the United States in 1940, 
and has concertized ig the Midwest 
and East. This was his first New 
York recital. The young pianist’s 
program contained Mozart’s Sonata in 
C major, K. 330; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat major, Op. 8la; a group of 
intermezzos and rhapsodies by 
Brahms; Ravel’s Sonatine; Prokofi- 
eff’s Sarcasms, Op. 17; and the Bach- 
Busoni Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D major. 

Mr. MHavsky’s ample technique 
hurdled mechanical obstacles with con- 
siderable success. A wrong note here 
and there mattered very little, in 
view of the imposing demands of his 
program. His approach was beauti- 
fully pianistic. He was able to shade 
his musical tone with much skill; he 
could extract big sounds from the 
instrument without pounding, and he 
achieved many lovely pianissimos. In- 
terpretatively, he had something to 
impart, though his capacities in this 
regard did not measure up to his 
technical accomplishments. He did 
little more than scratch the surface 
of the earlier works on his program, 
but he brought a biting rhythmic ele- 
gance to Prokofieff’s Sarcasms, and 
effective emotional nuance to the 
Ravel Sonatine. A. B. 
Rand Smith, Baritone 
Times Hall, April 24, 3:00 

Musical comprehension, — sensitive 
phrasing, excellent diction, and secure 
pitch marked Mr. Smith’s singing in 
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a tastefully chosen program that in- 
cluded songs by Purcell, Schumann, 
Strauss, John Duke, and Ernst Bacon ; 
At Evening Hour of Calm and Rest, 
from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; 
and It is Enough, from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. First performances of Gardner 
Read’s Lullaby for a Dark Hour, and 
Frederic Hart’s Perdita completed the 
schedule. 

This rewarding recital had an ap- 
pealing, intimate quality. Mr. Smith’s 
stage presence was assured yet un- 
pretentious, and the timbre of his 
light voice was agreeable. He 
tended to understate each of his se- 
lections, but never failed to project 
the musical message. The lieder, in 
general, might have benefited from a 
wider variety of color than Mr. 
Smith could muster, though Strauss’ 
Ruhe meine Seele, which the baritone 
touched with intense emotional inflec- 
tion, was a notable exception. Also 
of special merit was an ingratiating 
performance of Ernst Bacon’s Songs 
of a Lonesome People. This work, 
in which Mr. Smith enjoyed the 
hearty assistance of Harry Riesser, 
guitar; Lenny Carroll, double-bass ; 
and his excellent accompanist, Paul 
Vellucci, was outstanding among the 
contemporary American offerings, 
which, as a group, found the baritone 
at his most spontaneously convinc- 
ing. A.B 


Irving Becker, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, April 24, 5:30 


Mr. Becker coupled sincere musi- 
cianship and technical facility in a 
varied program that comprised the 
first performance of Dante Fiorillo’s 
impressionistic but effective Litany, 
Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata .in C minor, and 
shorter works by Ariadna Mikeshina, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, and Sarasate. 
While the violinist seemed careful to 
observe score markings, he lacked the 
imagination to transform letter into 
spirit. Thus the sustained emotional 
crescendo of the Adagio cantabile of 
the Beethoven’s Sonata eluded him, 
though the notes were all in their 
proper places. His playing, however, 
was always tasteful and appropriate 
to the style at hand, and his tone, 
if rather inflexibly sweet, was not un- 
attractive. Harold Bogin. gave him 
excellent assistance at the piano. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


Marian Anderson's third and final 
recital of the season, which also marked 
her sixtieth New York appearance 
since her debut a dozen years ago, was 
given before a capacity audience. Ac- 
companied by Franz Rupp, Miss An- 
derson sang Bach’s All is Fulfilled, and 
Prepare Thyself, Zion; Beethoven’s 
Wonne der Wehmut, and Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben; Schumann’s Der Nuss- 
baum; Er, der Herrlichste von Allen; 
Stille Tranen; and Auftrage; an aria 
from Liszt’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher ; 
four songs by Sibelius; the Jewish 
song, Eli, Eli; and a group of 
spirituals. mM. FP. 


Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 24 


The third annual program under the 
sponsorship of Aristo Artists present- 
ed four singers—Catherine Mastice, 
soprano; Lucille David, contralto; 
Brent Williams, tenor; and Francis 
Barnard, baritone—before a large au- 
dience. Each singer appeared in a 
solo group and in duets, and the pro- 
gram came to a close with the Quartet 
from Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

Mr. Barnard, who devoted his 
group to music by Handel, Purcell, 
and Boyce, made the most attractive 
contribution. His diction was excel- 
lent, and he sang with a fine style and 
vitality that made the most of his 
cleanly produced, but somewhat dry, 
voice. Boyce’s Air of Momus to Mars, 





Vlademir Havsky 


Sidor Belarsky 


in particular, responded well to his 
intelligent treatment. 

Miss Mastice sang songs by Hahn 
and Quilter with a certain amount of 
sensitivity and color, but her voice 
was not well enough supported to sus- 
tain the line of Oh Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?, from Handel’s 
Semele, or deal accurately with Ah, 
fors’ é lui, from Verdi's La Traviata. 
Miss David, in an aria from Rossi’s 
Mitrane and lieder by Schumann, 
sang dependably but with little vari- 
ety; and Mr. Williams, in songs by 
Purcell, Bone and Fenton, Virgil 
Thomson, and Poulenc, and the Prize 
Song from Wagner’s Die Meistersing- 
er, made known an easily produced, 
bland lyric voice. George Reeves pro- 
vided superb accompaniments for all 
the singers. n., 3t. 


Eldin Burton, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 24 


Eldin Burton presented a program 
that included Grieg’s Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 7; Franck’s Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue; Schubert’s B flat 
major Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3; 
and pieces by Chopin and Bach. His 
technique, except for a scattering of 
wrong notes, was generally equal to 
the requirements of the music; but his 
playing was generally deficient in 
imagination and color, and his rhythms 
were more often mechanically precise 
than vital. te. BOs 


Sidor Belarsky, Bass 
Carnegie Hall, April 25 


Mr. Belarsky, who recently re- 
turned from Palestine, presented this 
program to show that the music of 
Israel today embodies the “heartfelt 
manifestation of the liberation and 
reconstruction of a people.” Mr. 
Belarsky was assisted by an orchestra 
conducted by Siegfried Landau and 
by Lazar Weiner, pianist. Mr. *Lan- 
dau and the orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with excerpts from Solomon 
Rosovsky’s Habima Suite; and later 
gave the first New York performance 
of A. W. Binder’s Israeli Suite. 
With orchestral accompaniment, Mr. 
Belarsky sang works by Abraham 
Daus, Jacob Weinberg, Moshe Wilen- 
sky, Postolsky-Belarsky, Lavri-Belar- 
sky, Ben Chaim-Belarsky, Moshe 
Bick, Paul Dessau, and Zeira-Belar- 
sky. With piano accompaniment, he 
performed songs by Joel Engel, 
Zahavi-Belarsky, Yedidia Gorochov, 
Vardina Shlonski, Zahavia-Weiner, 
Alexander Krein, Levi-Daus, Naum- 
Nardi, and Zeira-Belarsky. N. P. 


Second ISCM Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, April 25 


The first half of this séance of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music was devoted to divers 
instrumental and vocal works by 
Charles Ives, who certainly cannot 
complain that his music is neglected 
nowadays. After the intermission, 
Beveridge Webster, pianist, played 
the first performance of Erich Itor 
Kahn’s Ciaccona (dei tempi di guer- 
ra), composed by the Russian-Pari- 
sian-American  pianist-composer in 
1943; and Karol Rathaus’ Quartet 
No. 4, Op. 60, written in 1946, was 
played for the first time by the New 
Music Quartet (Broadus Erle and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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San Carlo In New York Season 


HE San Carlo Opera Company, 

under the .general direction of 

Fortune Gallo, after filling tour 
dates in Boston, Scranton, Syracuse, 
and Chicago, opened its twelfth annual 
New York season at the Center Thea- 
tre on May 4. The season, with May 
15 as its closing date, scheduled six- 
teen performances of operas from the 
Italian and French repertoires, one of 
which—Faust, on May 12—was not 
given during the Metropolitan or New 
York City Opera Company seasons. 

A capacity audience was on hand 
for the opening performance of Verdi’s 
Aida, and the production, despite the 
technical and acoustical difficulties that 
militate against successful operatic 
performance in this auditorium, was 
marked by the traditional Italian style 
associated with Mr. Gallo’s presenta- 
tions. The variable quantity and qual- 
ity of sound produced by the amplifi- 
cation system is a constant source of 
annoyance in the Center Theatre; and 
the wide apron between the stage and 
the orchestra pit (used by the ice 
shows that are regular occupants of 
the house) places an obstacle between 
the singers and the conductor that is 
seldom satisfactorily overcome. But 
for all this, the performance often suc- 
ceeded in evoking the spirit of old- 
fashioned Grand Opera. 

Selma Kaye, as Aida, was in opu- 
lent voice, and projected her music 
with broad and fervent style, although 
her deviations from pitch were not in- 
frequent. Aside from the Nile Scene 
duets, which she sang with great im- 
pact, her finest moment came at the 
end of the scene in Amneris’ bedcham- 
ber, where she achieved a_ securely 
placed and touchingly beautiful pianis- 
simo. Martha Lartimore, the young 
mezzo-soprano who sang Amneris, 
made a striking figure on the stage, and 
disclosed a rich, warm voice that she 
does not yet produce impeccably. As 
Amonasro, George Chapliski gave a 
vivid impersonation and, although his 
voice was not at its best, sang with 
real distinction. Alfonso Pravadelli 
was a routine and robust Radames, and 
lesser roles were undertaken by Wil- 
liam Wilderman (Ramfis), Valfrido 
Patacchi (The King), Giorgio Tal- 
lone (A Messenger), and Dorothy 
Dixon (A’ Priestess). Iona McKen- 
zie and Lucien Prideaux were soloists 
in the ballet episodes. The staging, 
by Mario Valle, artistic director of the 
company, was conceived along spacious 
lines, and went off without important 
mishap. Anton Coppola beat time 
competently, and labored, often un- 
availingly, to keep the ensembles to- 
gether by remote control. 

J. H., Jr. 


Madama Butterfly, May 5 


The annual return of Hizi Koyke 
in the role of Cio-Cio-San is un- 
failingly one of the pleasant moments 
of the operatic year. Once again she 
sang and acted the role with as con- 
summate a mastery of both nuance 
and long line as can be found in any 
performance of the part with which 
this reviewer is acquainted. The rest 
of the cast was mediocre and careless, 
so that Miss Koyke would have been 
left to carry the performance virtually 
alone if Leo Kopp, making his first 
New York appearance in his new 
function as a San Carlo conductor, 
had not made so admirable a musical 
contribution in the pit. The princi- 
nals, aside from Miss Koyke, were 
Lorraine Calcagno, Mario Palermo, 
George Chapliski, Miriam Raney, 
Giorgio Tallone. Valfrido Patacchi, 
and Lloyd Harris. 


La Traviata, May 6 


The first performance of the Verdi 
opera in the Gallo season brought 
Mina Cravi as Violetta, David Poleri 
as Alfredo, and Stefan Ballarini as 
Germont. Miss Cravi, a touching and 
pretty heroine, sang appealingly for 


the most part, with. beautiful lyricism 
and a deeper note of drama as the 
evening wore on. She was a trifle 
tentative about some of the high notes 
in the fioriture of the first act arias, 
but this did not detract from her em- 
bodiment of the role as a whole. Mr. 
Poleri revealed a voice of some sweet- 
ness, easily produced and flexible, but 
he employed distressing mannerisms 
(sobbing too often) and possessed lit- 
tle stage presence, for which his 
youth may be chiefly to blame. Mr. 
Ballarini was a well-routined, smooth- 
singing Germont, and received the 
customary applause after his second 
act aria. Smaller roles were taken by 
Jacqueline Caminita, Giorgio Tallone, 
Lloyd Harris, Egidio Morelato, Val- 
frido Patacchi and Greta Koblitz. 
Anton Coppola conducted. Q. E. 


Carmen, May 7, 2:30 


The San Carlo Opera Company’s 
first Carmen of the season came to 
glowing life whenever Mina Cravi, 
the Micaela, was on the stage. Martha 
Larrimore’s performance of the name 
part was effective enough, but exag- 
gerated vocally and dramatically. 
Vasso Argyris was a well routined, 
if colorless, Don José. Grant Gar- 
nell’s Escamillo made a success with 
the audience. Lesser roles were taken 
by Valfrido Patacchi. Jacqueline 
Caminita, and Lorraine Calcagno. Leo 
Kopp conducted with a good eye to 
the needs of singers and music. 

A.B. 
ll Trovatore, May 7 

The season’s only performance of 
Il Trovatore was, except for some ex- 
citing moments from Selma Kaye’s 
Leonora, a pallid one. Alfonso Pra- 
vadelli treated Manrico’s music with 


burly exaggerations of style, and ’ 


Stefan Ballarini was a_ tight-voiced 
and lackluster Count. As Azucena, 
Lyuba Senderowna, returning to the 
company after an absence of several 
seasons, did not settle into the routine 
until the last act, where she sang with 
a breadth of style and a rhythmic ac- 
curacy that had previously been lack- 
ing. Jacqueline Caminata was a trem- 
ulous Inez, and William Wilderman 
a crude Ferrando; but Giorgio Tal- 
lone gave an unusually vital and em- 
phatic portrayal of Ruiz. Fausto 
Bozza was the Old Gypsy. Anton 
Coppola conducted. J. H., Jr. 


Modarelli Conducts 
Student Concert 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The princi- 
pal part of the annual student con- 
cert, given by the Charleston Sym- 
phony, under Antonio Modarelli, on 
April 8, was devoted to American 
music. and included the conductor’s 
own Three Miniatures. The program 
also included works by Tchaikovsky, 
Strauss, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Han- 
del’s rarely performed Concerto for 
Viola and Orchestra in B flat major 
was presented at the pair of March 
concerts by John W. Kline. first viol- 
ist of the orchestra. with Mr. Moda- 
relli conducting. Works by Coates. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms, and 
Wagner completed the program. 

Bayarp F, Enns 


Leventritt Foundation 
To Hold Tenth Competition 

The Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion has announced its tenth annual 
competition, which will be open to 
pianists and violinists between the 
ages of 17 and 25. The award has 
been augmented to include not only 
an appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, but also 
svmphony engagements in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Edgar M. Leventritt Foun- 
dation, Inc., 30 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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Matthew Raimondi, violinists; Walter 
Trampler, violist; and Claus Adam, 
cellist). 

Mr. Kahn’s Ciaccona starts out ar- 
restingly with a theme whose main 
melodic notes are ornamented by up- 
rushing scale fragments; the subject 
sounds almost as if a seventeenth- 
century organist were improvising 
bold toccata figures around it. The 
novelty and individual character of 
this initial musical idea seemed to 
constitute a pleasant augury, but un- 
happily the augury was not altogether 
fulfilled. Not quite knowing what to 
do with so daring a theme, the com- 
poser quickly turned academic, so that 
the piece as a whole seemed prolix. 
As it unfolded, it had little beyond 
Mr. Kahn’s earnestness and his com- 
mand of a pianistic idiom, and Mr. 
Webster’s superb performance, to rec- 
ommend it. 

Mr. Rathaus’ Fourth Quartet. while 
adequate enough in its external crafts- 
manship, is disappointingly unoriginal 
throughout, and marks a retrogession 
from the more venturesome Third 
Quartet, composed nine years earlier. 
The Ives compositions were by no 
means that erratic experimenter’s 
most rewarding efforts. The Three- 
Page Sonata (1905), admirably 
played by William Masselos, pianist, 
was interesting only: because it con- 
tained dissonances that were advanced 
in its days, and unheard of among 
American composers; it is chaotic in 
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both style and structure, and does not 
get anywhere. Alice Howland sang 
five songs faithfully—Evening (1921) ; 
The White Gulls (1921); Walking 
(1921) ; The Children’s Hour (1901) ; 
and Rough Wind (1902)—with Rob- 
ert Payson Hill as accompanist. Joan 
Field, violinist, and Simon Sadoff, 
pianist, gave a loyal exposition of the 
Sonata No. 3, for violin and piano 
(1902-03), a work prevailingly de- 
voted to maudlin Franckian sentiment 
and quotations from camp-meeting 
tunes, except for the second of the 
three movements, which is an attrac- 
tively brief perpetuum mobile in barn- 
dance rhythm. 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 25 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Armenian- 
American soprano who made her New 
York debut four years ago, presented 
a program that included songs by 
Purcell and Arne; lieder by Schu- 
mann; Beethoven’s Ah! Perfido; and 
songs by Liszt, Delibes, Debussy, and 
various Armenian composers. 

Miss Kaboolian again showed her- 
self to be the possessor of a magnifi- 
cent natural voice—brilliant and rich 
in texture—and her interpretations 
often revealed a warm musicality. 
However, her vocal production was 
so erratic that she seldom realized on 
her remarkable natural assets. Her 
tones were often hard and breathy at 
the extremes of her range, and her 
sins against pitch were numerous and 
often of heroic proportions. 


a. 32. 


American International Singers 
Town Hall, April 27 


At their second concert of the 
season, the American International 
Singers, Clifford Kemp, conductor, 
were heard a cappella in works by 
Virgil Thomson, Schiitz, Handel, 
and Copland; and in arrangements of 
Negro and Jewish pieces. Josef 
Alexander accompanied in his own 
Three American Episodes, and in 
Brahms’ Nanie. Norman Dello Joio’s 
Jubilant Song, with the composer at 
the piano, completed the program, 
which was attended by a sympathetic 
audience of good size. A. B. 


Down Town Glee Club 
Carnegie Hall, April 27 


The Down Town Glee Club, con- 
ducted by George Mead, gave its an- 
nual concert with the assistance of 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. Stuart Ross 
provided the piano accompaniment and 
Clinton Reed was at the organ. 

The program included the corona- 
tion scene from Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff ; Mendelssohn’s On Wings 
of Song; Palmgren’s Sing, Maiden, 
Sing; excerpts from Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Pinafore; the Wagner-Mead 
Prayer from Lohengrin; and folk mu- 
sic from various countries. Soloist in 
the Moussorgsky work was Herman 
Miller, bass-baritone; and Robert K. 
Foy and Joseph Mezo were the assist- 
ing singers in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
excerpts. 

Miss Dilling offered Fauré’s Im- 
promptu; Prokofieff’s Prelude in C; 
Tournier’s The Forest Pool; and Ra- 
vel’s Introduction and Allegro, as- 
sisted by Mr. Ross. Together with the 
chorus, she played in the Mendelssohn 
work and Deems Taylor’s The Well- 
Beloved. N. P. 


Donald Johnston, Baritone 
Town Hall, April 30, 3:00 


Mr. Johnston, though young in 
years, is a mature artist. Invariably a 
sensitive irterpreter, he is still an 
uneven vocalist, but the technical 
shortcomings of his singing . never 
overshad>w the sincerity and dramatic 
impact of his performances. He began 
with four arias by Handel, Rameau, 
Mozart, and Bach. Emotionally, his 
singing of Rameau’s Puissant Maitre 
des flots was powerful; it would have 
beep even more effective if his voice 





Gena Branscombe Donald Johnston 


had been more securely supported and 
projected, the vowel sounds more 
vividly colored, and the typically 
nasal quality of the French diction 
more thoroughly realized. In the Bach 
aria, In Praise of Laughter, from Der 
Zufriedengestellte Aeolus, he sang the 
endless phrases bravely on one breath 
each, but nevertheless used far more 
breath than he should have needed. 
Mr. Johnston’s performances of 
four Schumann lieder and four songs 
by Chausson would have been suffi- 
cient to establish him as a musician 
of unusual gifts. His performances of 
Schumann’s Stille Thranen and Chaus- 
son’s Nanny were deeply moving. 
The novelties of the program were 
Ross Lee Finney’s Poor Richard, 
seven songs to words by Benjamin 
Franklin, and Celius Dougherty’s 
Hush’d Be the Camps Today. The 
Poor Richard texts were as tart and 
amusing as ever, but Mr. Finney’s 
music seemed to lack even a spark of 
originality or of independent wit. Mr. 
Dougherty maintained the solemnity 
of Whitman’s verse in his setting, yet 
his vocal line and harmony sounded 
contrived. Songs by Paul Nordoff, 
Jacques Wolf and John Duke com- 
pleted the program.* Nathan Price’s 
accompaniments in the opening arias 
and Schumann lieder were heavy, 
overpedalled and undistinguished; in 
the Chausson songs they improved 
noticeably. =. Ds 


Manuel Herrarte, Pianist 
Town Hall, May 2 (Debut) 


The nervous strain of a debut seemed 
to beset Mr. Herrarte during the first 
half of his first New York recital. 
The young Guatemalan pianist raced 
through both the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne and the Chopin Sonata, Op. 35, 
without giving the music a chance to 
breathe. But he gave evidence of con- 
siderable technique, despite occasional 
blurred passages and wrong notes. In 
the more relaxed second half, Mr. Her- 
rarte played more steadily and with 
greater clarity. This part of the pro- 
gram included first performances of 
his own Tres Danzas, and a Suite, by 
Ricardo Castillo, also a Guatemalan; 
and works by Debussy, Ravel, and 
Fauré. He played all of these items 
agreeably, if without a great deal of 
color. A.B. 


The Cantata Singers 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, May 3 


The whole idea of presenting Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, uncut, making use 
of a small chorus and chamber orches- 
tra (following the proportions of 
Bach’s own forces at the Thomas- 
kirche) was so much to be commended 
that it is regrettable that the actual 
performance by the Cantata Singers, 
Arthur Mendel, conductor, did not en- 
tirely live up to its promise—especially 
since the external factor of poor acous- 
tics was primarily responsible for its 
defects. 

On almost every musical count, the 
performance had extremely reward- 
ing attributes. Mr. Mendel’s tempos 
were extraordinarily felicitous. All 
the vocal soloists—Ellen Faull, so- 
prano; Belva Kibler, alto; Brent Wil- 
liams, tenor; and Kenneth Schon, 
bass, and particularly the women—dis- 
played excellent feeling for the style. 
The instrumental soloists — Dorothy 
De Lay, violinist, Ruth Freeman and 


James Telleright, flutists; Lois Wann 
and Jerome Roth, oboists; Robert 
Landholt, first trumpet player; and 
Weldon Wilber, horn player—were no 
less praiseworthy, especially the flut- 
ists. The chorus, however, seemed a 
bit insecure, particularly in fast sec- 
«tions like Gloria in excelsis and Cum 
Sancto Spiritu; and the organ con- 
tinuo was somewhat unsteady. But it 
was in mostly matters of balances that 
the performance fell short. It seemed 
likely that a more grateful acoustical 
setting would have mitigated these im- 
perfections considerably. A.B. 


The Branscombe Choral 
Town Hall, May 5 


The fifteenth annual concert of the 
Branscombe Choral was conducted by 
Gena Branscombe, assisted by Jeanne 
Mitchell, violinist; Angelene Collins, 
soprano; Ruth Freeman, flutist; 
Joanne Trobaugh, harpist; and Kath- 
erine Wilber, horn player. The pro- 
gram included Debussy’s The Blessed 
Damozel, with Carolyn Chrisman and 
Mable Ebersole as soloists, and a 
scene from Kodaly’s Hary Janos, 
sung by Miss Collins and Dorothy Sy- 
monds. 

Before the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the conductor received a scroll 
from the American Mothers’ Commit- 
tee for her contribution, as a mother 
and musician, to the home and to 
young people’s groups. Nn, = 


OTHER RECITALS 
Marguerite Standen, mezzo-soprano; 
Times Hall, April 1. 
Gertrude Rennert, 
Hall, April 8 
Betty Hirschberg, pianist; Carnegie 
Hall, April 16. 


pianist; Times 


Charlotte Solarz, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 17. 

Else Fink, soprono; Town Hall, 
April 18. 

Kay Fredericks, soprano; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 19. 
Burton Cornwall, bass ; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 20. 


Agnes Miyakawa, soprano; Times 
Hall, April 22. 
Willem Van’ Den Andel, pianist; 


Town Hall, April 23. 

Theresa Richards, soprano; Carne- 
gie Recital Hall, April 24. 

Freda Trepel, pianist; 
April 26. 

Olga Musy, soprano; Carnegie Reci- 
tal Hall, April 26, 

Mary Brawley, mezzo-soprano ; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 27. 


Town Hall, 
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Salmaggi Open Air 
Opera Announces Plans 


The second season of the Salmaggi 
Open Air Opera, at Triborough Sta- 
dium on Randall’s Island in New 
York City, will begin with Verdi’s 
La Traviata on June 18. Other operas 
to be presented on twelve consecu- 
tive Saturdays are Carmen; Madama 
Butterfly; Aida; Rigoletto; Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci; La 
Gioconda ; and I Trovatore. 
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DOROTHY EUSTIS AT THE CROSSROADS OF AMERICA 


After her piano recital in Muncie, Indiana, 


Dorothy Eustis greets officers 


of the local Civic Music Association. From left to right are Mrs. H. M. Chad- 
dock, member of the board of directors of the Muncie Civic Music Association; 


Dr. L. G. Montgomery, president; Mrs. 


Reba Rovick, secretary; Miss Eustis; 


George E. Myers, treasurer; and Robert Hargreaves, member of the board 


Defauw Returns 
To Montreal Post 


Leads Concerts Symphoniques 
On His Return from Europe— 
Schick and Golschmann Conduct 


MonrreaL.—On March 15 and 16, 
Désiré Defauw conducted Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques in what is be- 
lieved to be the Canadian premiere of 
the suite from Prokofieff’s ballet, 
Romeo and Juliet. Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus were soloists in the Mozart 
Concerto for Two Pianos in E fiat, 
K. 365, and Mr. Casadesus also played 
his own Third Piano Concerto. 

Zino Francescatti was soloist on 
March 1 and 2, playing Bach’s A 
minor Concerto and the Chausson 
Poéme. This was Mr. Defauw’s first 
appearance since his European tour, 
and he presented an interesting work 
by the Montreal composer, Claude 
Champaigne, entitled Symphony Gas- 
pésienne, as well as J. C. Bach’s Sym- 
phony in B flat, and Ravel’s Second 
Suite from Daphnis et Chloé. 

George Schick, regularly conductor 
of the Montreal Little Symphony, re- 
placed Charles Munch, who was ill, 
in the programs on Feb. 15 and 16, 
with Nicole Henriot as soloist in 
Fauré’s Ballade, Op. 19, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto. Georges Enesco 
was the conductor, and Artur Rubin- 
stein the soloist on Feb. 1 and 2; and 
Vladimir Golschmann was the con- 
ductor, and Ginette Neveu the soloist 
on Dec. 14 and 15. 

GILLES Potvin 


Three Guests Lead 
Pittshurgh Symphony 


PirrspurcH.—Paul Paray, Charles 
Munch, and Leonard Bernstein were 
guest conductors with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony during the latter part of 
the season, with Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, Robert Casadesus, pianist, and 
Erica Morini, violinist, as soloists. 

Recent concerts by the Pro Arte 
Quartet, the Budapest Quartet, as- 
sisted by Mitchell Lurie, clarinetist, 
and the Pasquier Trio, ‘with Artur 
Balsam, pianist, stimulated interest in 
chamber music. Eugene Ormandy 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a concert in the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation series; Eleanor Steber, so- 
prano, sang in the May Beegle 
series; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared at the YMHA; and the 
Concert Society presented Helen 
Hougham, soprano; Mordecai Heiser, 
tenor; Barbara Owens, soprano; Eu- 
gene Phillips, violist; and Imogene 
Grove, pianist. J. Frep LissFeLt 


Wallenstein Ends 


Los Angeles Series 


Beethoven Eighth and Ninth 
Given in Concluding Program— 
Season Summarized 


Los ANGELEs.— The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein, devoted its final 
concert of the season, on April 13, to 
an all-Beethoven program consisting 
of the Eighth Symphony and the 
Ninth Symphony. The concert was 
moved to Shrine Auditorium for the 
occasion to permit an audience of 
6,000 to attend, and the program was 
repeated in Pasadena Civic Auditori- 
um on April 15 to close the season's 
series there. The dramatic reading of 
the Ninth Symphony was especially 
successful in the choral movement, 
which was sung by a group drawn 
from the choruses of various colleges, 
universities, and churches. The solo- 
ists were Phyilis Moffet, soprano; 
Kay Fessenden, alto; Monas Harlan, 
tenor; and Nicola Moscona, bass. 

The Philharmonic closed its season 
with a record of having played 62 dif- 
ferent compositions by 42 composers 
at the seventeen subscription concerts. 
Of this number, thirty compositions 
were by composers of the nineteenth 
century, and 32 by twentieth-century 
composers, eighteen of them still liv- 
ing and nine of them American born. 
Of the 42 composers represented, 22 
belong to the twentieth century, with 
seventeen living and seven American 
born, and twenty to the nineteenth 
century or earlier. 

The attendance at the subscription 
series was about 74 per cent of ca- 
pacity, representing a drop of some 
nine per cent from the previous year. 
The annual continuance fund to raise 
$200,000 for next season is already 
under way, with a total operating bud- 
get of $482,780 planned. 

Guest conductors next season will 
be Benjamin Britten and Leonard 
Bernstein. Soloists already engaged 
are Peter Pears, tenor; Jascha Heif- 
etz and Szymon Goldberg, violinists ; 
and Artur Rubinstein, Rudolph Fir- 
kusny, Rudolf Serkin, and Clifford 
Curzon, pianists. Next season a sub- 


scription series of eighteen weeks is’ 


planned, with four weeks to be spent 
on tour. A total of 94 concerts was 
played during the past season—46 in 
Los Angeles and 48 out of town. 
Pianists have been in the majority 
among recent recitalists. Dame Myra 
Hess gave two superb programs, in 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium on April 
22, and in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on April 24, both to sold-out houses. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch played here for 
the first time in fifteen years at the 
final concert of the Music Guild series 
in Wilshire Ebell Theater on April 5. 
Rosalyn Tureck played an all-Bach 
program as the concluding concert of 
the Coleman Chamber Concerts in 


Pasadena Playhouse on April 24. 
Soulima Stravinsky was heard in a 
joint recital with Eula Beal, contralto, 
in Philharmonic Auditorium on April 


8. Among the debutantes, June Ko- 
vach showed a sparkling piano tech- 
nique and keen interpretative insight 
in a Wilshire Ebell recital on April 11. 

Other events have included recitals 


by Lotte Lehmann, in the West Coast 
series on April 9, and by James Mel- 
ton, in the Behvmer series on April 4 
—both in Philharmonic Auditorium 
Josephine Sitjar, soprano, and Joy 
Lyle, violinist, gave a joint recital on 
April 20. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG . 
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of serious music; Nicolai Berezowsky, 
who wrote the spiritless concerto Mr. 
Shaw performed; and Karol Rathaus, 
whose post-Straussian tone poem, 
Vision Dramatique, while a capable 
piece of conventional carftsmanship, 
hardly opens any provocative new 
vistas of experience. Tchaikovsky, it 
may be assumed, made his way into 
this motley company by providing a 
serviceable vehicle for Miss Magnes. 
Wolf-Ferrari, whose Overture to The 
Secret of Suzanne opened the pro- 
gram, was clearly a complete inter- 
loper. 

Ina program whose enjoyments were 
severely circumscribed, Miss Magnes’ 
brilliant playing of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto shone with special efful- 
gence. She negotiated its technical 
difficulties with assurance that 
amounted to abandon, and the entire 
work moved along with a big sweep, 
yet with ample spaciousness to per- 
mit the emotional passages to speak 
with eloquence. 

Mr. Shaw played fluently and with 
good rhythm and dominating tone, 
but maintained an unyielding forte 
throughout Mr. Berezowsky’s studied 
and dubious figurations. The orches- 
tra, which was not at its best until 
the violin concerto began, did not 
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manage to make Mr. Rathaus’ the- 
atricalized work hang together or 
summon up much force. c. S. 


Toscanini Leads Benefit 

For City College of New York 
NBC Symphony. Arturo Toscanini, 

conductor. Rose Bampton, soprano; 

Set Svanholm, tenor. Carnegie Hall, 

April 20; 


Overture to The Creatures 


GH TORING occcsseccccces Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, E flat major 

CD cv abetdhatevcsebasnce Beethoven 
Overture and Bacchanale, 

a pi Pee Wagner 
Act. Scene 3, 

B Die Walkiire.......... Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries........... Wagner 


The City College of New York’s 
centennial fund for the construction of 
a student war memorial building must 
have gained a pretty penny by this 
concert. Not only was Carnegie Hall 
packed from floor to roof, but tickets 
cost from ten to fifty dollars apiece. 
Conductor and orchestra contributed 
their services, according to a regular 
custom of Mr. Toscanini and his NBC 
players whenever they appear outside 
the confines of Studio 8-H. Lucky 
the charities that enjoy their favor! 

It was a glorious concert, and the 
huge audience seethed with enthu- 
siasm. At the close of the Walkire 
love scene there was a demonstration 
which threatened to go on_indefi- 
nitely: Both Miss Bampton and Mr. 
Svanholm were recalled innumerable 
times, and there was no question of 
quieting the applause and the cheer- 
ings until the artists succeeded in 
coaxing the conductor from a corner 
offstage to which he had retreated; 
when they got him back to the podium, 
both singers made off, leaving Mr. 
Toscanini to receive his honors alone. 

It was an exquisitely finished per- 
formance of Beethoven’s early over- 
ture. As for Mr. Toscanini’s Eroica, 
it is undeniable that some listeners 
may not see eye to eye with the un- 
commonly speedy tempos he ncwa- 
days adopts in it, and which some- 
what diminish its dramatic impact. 
All the greater was the overwhelm- 
ing impression of the Wagner music 
—especially of the first Walkire 
fragment. The orchestra achieved a 
new level of richness and color, the 
more so as four of the six harps that 
Wagner calls for in the Ring scores 
were in evidence, instead of the usual 
one or two that ordinarily function 
at the opera. It is long since one has 
heard such an amplitude of golden 
tone in the sword-drawing episode. As 
for the Bacchanale from Tannhauser 
and the Ride of the Valkyries, either 
one alone would have made the con- 
cert a thing to remember. H.F. P. 


Concert Commemorates 
Founding of Israeli State 


As part of the ceremonies held in 
connection with the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic 
of Israel, a great audience in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of May 4 heard 
a musical program that alternated 
with speech-making and other birth- 
day ceremonials. Under the direction 
of Izler Solomon, conductor of the 
Columbus Philharmonic, 75 members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony played Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. Later in the evening, the 
Vinaver Chorus was heard in a num- 
ber of choral compositions by Chajes, 
as well as in a group of traditional 


Hebrew melodies. H. F. P. 
American Premiere 
Of Starer Fantasy 
« Manhattan Chamber Orchestra. 
Charles Schiff, conductor. Barbara 
Denenholz, pianist. Times Hail, 
April 30: 
Le Tombeau de Couperin........ Ravel 
Piano cpueeyte, A major, K. 488. Mozart 
Serenade No. 2, A major........ Brahms 


Fantasy for Strings (1945) 
Robert Starer 
(First American performance) 
The high ar of this gratifying 
evening was Robert Starer’s Fantasy 


for Strings. This ten-minute work 
by the 26-year-old Israeli composer, 
now living in New York, is simply 
and expressively fashioned. Asym- 
metrical rhythmic passages, piquantly 
dissonant, punctuate and highlight 
the sombre flow of beautifully propor- 
tioned melodies that always seem to 
find the richest sounding registers of 
the strings. Mr. Schiff and his play- 
ers made the most of its luminous 
sonorities. 

Of the remaining offerings, Ravel’s 
Le Tombeau de Couperin, particularly 
the elegantly precise Rigaudon, came 
off best. Miss Denenholz’s perform- 
ance of the Mozart concerto was 
notable for technical dexterity. The 
orchestra gave her graceful support. 
Mr. Schiff’s approach to the Brahms 
Serenade was more correct than 
spontaneous. A. B 


New York Little Symphony 
Plays All-Mozart Program 


In spite of oppressive heat, an un- 
usually large audience filled Times 
Hall on May 6, for an all-Mozart 
program offered by the New York 
Little Symphony, under Joseph 
Baroné, with Kensley Rosen, violin- 
ist, and Adi Bernard, pianist, as 
soloists. Beginning with Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, correctly but rather in- 
sensitively performed by the orchestra, 
the evening offered, in addition to 
the A major Violin Concerto, two 
rarely-heard Piano Concertos—the 
ones in A major, K. 414, in C major, 
K. 246, and the Rondo in A, which 
Mozart seems originally to have in- 
tended as a finale for the first of 
these two concertos. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is a pleasure to hear 
these little known but extremely 
fascinating creations. The delightful 
Rondo has quite a history. It was 
one of the manuscripts that Mozart’s 
widow sold in 1800 to the publisher 
André. Auctioned off in London 
forty years later, it was torn into 
separate sheets for further disposal. 
Not long ago, the lost parts were 
rediscovered at the British Museum 
by C. B. Oldman, and were put into 
shape for practical use by the 
musicologist, Alfred Einstein. Pian- 
ists owe it to themselves to keep 
this little gem in currency. 

Adi Bernard, who had already ap- 
peared here in recital, played these 
concertos in fairly amateurish fashion, 
with little subtlety or style, and so 
much uncertainty of rhythm that the 
hearer could have wished for a 
metronome within earshot. Mr. Rosen, 
on the other hand, performed the vio- 
lin concerto with fine tone and ample 
technical competence, but with a ro- 
mantic sentimentalism rather out of 
keeping with the character of the 
work, The accompaniments supplied 
by Mr. Baroné were deficient in sup- 
pleness. Oe 


Gershwin Memorial Concert 
Presents Ned Rorem's Overture 


The focal point of the fifth annual 
George Gershwin Memorial Concert, 
given in Carnegie Hall on May 7, 
under the sponsorship of B’nai B’rith 
Victory Lodge No. 1481, was the 
first performance of this year’s prize- 
winning composition, Ned Rorem’s 
Overture in C, by Mishel Piastro and 
the Symphonette Orchestra. The play- 
ing of the ten-minute work was pre- 
ceded by a speech of welcome by 
Irving Mitchell, president of B’nai 
B’rith Victory Lodge; dedicatory re- 
marks by Supreme Court Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora; and a brief pres- 
entation speech, with the composer 
present on the stage to receive a 
scroll, by Oscar Hammerstein II. 

Mr. Rorem’s overture—written, I 
understand, some five years ago—does 
not suggest the maturity he has at- 
tained in his composing since that 
time. Starting with a somewhat con- 
ventional syncopated theme, the work 
proceeds through a rather inchoate 
succession of musical events, fre- 
quently muddily orchestrated (or 
perhaps muddily played), and, in 





general, lacking in the sort of cogent 
organization that can bring an effec- 
tive psychological result when the 
right things happen at the right 
time. But even though the Over- 
ture in C is not a good work, Mr. 
Rorem is none the less a composer 
of future promise and present merit, 
and deseryes the recognition he has 
now received. 

The rest of the concert was devoted 
to music by Gershwin—the Cuban 
Overture; three songs, sung by Avon 
Long; Robert Russell Bennett's suite 
drawn from Porgy and Bess; and 
The Man I Love, the first two Prel- 
udes, and Rhapsody in Blue, played 
by Alec Templeton—and a “word 
picture” of Gershwin, painted by 
Quentin Reynolds. Go. 


NBC Symphony, April 16 

On April 16, Milton Katims gave 
the major part of his second concert 
of the summer series to a routine 
performance of Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 1, in B flat major. Brighter 
readings of Samuel Barber’s Essay 
for Orchestra and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Russian Easter Overture rounded out 
the program. 


NBC Symphony, April 30 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted the 
NBC Symphony on this occasion, for 
the first time this year. The program 
consisted of the Mozart’s Overture 
to Cosi Fan Tutte, and Prague Sym- 
phony, and the concert suite from 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. It cannot 
be said that the performances were 
especially enlivening. The playing of 
the orchestra lacked smoothness and 
finish in the Mozart works, and Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s readings of both the over- 
ture and the symphony sounded 
pedestrian and heavy. The Stravinsky 
ballet music was more colorful and, 
in the nature of things, more ani- 
mated, though even here the con- 
ductor’s tempos invited question. The 
guest of the occasion, however, was 
warmly acclaimed by the studio 
audience. H. F. P 


Scandinavian Music 
Given by Brooklyn Group 


The Brooklyn Chamber Music Soci- 
ety, under the direction of Carl H. 
Tollefsen, was heard in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 24 in 
works by Conradi, Spalder, Olsen, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Bachelet, Robey, Du- 
Parc, Fauré, Borg, and Halvorsen. In 
addition to the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society the participants included 
the Norwegian Singing Society, Fred- 
erick Axman, director; Lawrence J. 
Munson, organist; and Clark Steiger- 
walt, accompanist. Vocal soloists 
were Josephine Antoine, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. The 
instrumentalists were Carl Tollefsen 
and Alfred Troemel, violinists; Au- 
gusta Tollefsen, pianist; Jack Shapiro, 
violist ; and William Durieux, cellist. 
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DANCE 


Sybil Shearer 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


Sybil Shearer has won a formidable 
reputation for herself as a_ keenly 
imaginative and original artist, but 
one would never have guessed it 
from this disappointing recital. Ap- 
parently she is going through a neo- 
classical phase, in which she is 
dispensing with the magic of the 
theatre and with almost everything 
else except a vocabulary of about six 
movements, a pianist, and some se- 
verely pretty costumes. She appeared 
on the bare stage of Carnegie Hall 
and proceeded to perform to music by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Corelli, Schubert, 
Bartok, and Moussorgsky. Her pro- 
gram consisted simply of First Dance, 
Second Dance etc.; and it had the 
continuity of sameness rather than of 
organic development. Only one dance 
departed from the prevailing anemic 
lyricism, an interpretation of Bar- 
tok’s Six Rumanian Dances, and that 
was hectically and unevenly performed, 
for her reverse turns were far from 
perfect, and she failed to convey either 
the rhythmic tingle or the folk flavor 
of the music. 

The entire first half of the program 
was made up of sentimental interpre- 
tative dances, which followed each 
phrase of the music with the sort of 
naive imitation that belongs (if any- 
where) on the greensward of our 
women’s colleges rather than in the 
concert hall of 1949. In fact, there 
was a curious museum-like flavor 
about the whole concert. In all jus- 
tice, it should be noted that Miss 
Shearer moves very beautifully. But 
a whole afternoon of arm-waving and 
sad, Ophelia-like posturing is more 
than a citizen of the atomic era can 
bear without protest. Surely, Chicago, 
where Miss Shearer has her head- 





quarters, is’ not as remote from the 
contemporary world as this! By far 
the’ most enjoyable feature of the 
afternoon was the expert playing of 
her pianist, Marion Hall. A sym- 
pathetic audience gave Miss Shearer 
a cordial welcome. Let us hope that 
she will get through this unfortunate 
phase soon, and return to living dance. 


Ballet Espanol Ana Maria 
Ziegfeld Theatre, April 24 


Since her debut, with her company, 
at the Carnegie Hall Pops last spring, 
Ana Maria has given her production 
and her company a thorough groom- 
ing. As a result, her program ot 
Spanish dance looked considerably 
better than it had before. There were 
a new setting and costumes by Sal- 
vator Dali for The Three-Cornered 
Hat, presented with Ana Maria’s own 
choreography, and a lavish array of 
attractive clothes for the divertisse- 
ments that preceded it. The members 
of the ensemble—now increased to 
twenty—danced with adequate fore- 
knowledge of one another’s plans, if 
seldom with real brilliance or complete 
precision. Roberto Iglesias, the first 
dancer, performed with enormous zest 
and a natural flair for the art, though 
he lost respect of many members of 
the audience by his constant flirtation 
with them and his inordinate bids for 
applause. In this last regard, how- 
ever, he was no more than the mirror 
of the company as a whole; I have 
never encountered a group so glut- 
tonous in their desire for curtain calls, 
and so ready to force them upon the 
audience with indecent haste. 

The central weakness of the com- 
pany is Ana Maria herself, who is 
not much of a dancer. Sometimes she 
rese to the level of expertness with 
her heel beats and manipulation of 
the castanets, but her command of 
her body was far from impressive, 
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TROPICANA—ANCHORS AWEIGH! 


Bruno of Hollywood 


Talley Beatty and his Tropicana dance company left for Europe on May 4 to 
fill a three-month touring engagement that will take them to England, France, 


Sweden, and Denmark. 


After completing this tour, the company will return to 


this country, where a coast-to-coast tour is scheduled to begin in October 


and she demonstrated virtually no 
gift for characterization. Her chore- 
ography for The Three-Cornered Hat 
was insipid and unconvincing, and 
probably seemed worse than it really 
was, since nobody who saw it could 
fail to make the inevitable comparison 
with Leonide Massine’s unforgettable 
composition—some of which reappear- 
ed in flashes in Ana Maria’s version 
(without credit), notably in the 
farucca of the Miller, which Mr. 
Iglesias evidently sought to make a 
carbon copy of Massine’s. The Dali 
décors were delightful, and, for a 
change, unforced, but décors alone do 
not make a ballet. The orchestra, 
under Alberto Bolet, played as though 
it had received minimal rehearsal. 
c. 2. 


Ana Maria's Other Programs 

Ana Maria’s second evening in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre, on April 27, brought 
Falla’s El Amor Brujo as the chief 
work, with a conglomeration of short- 
er dances before intermission. The 
most ambitious of these latter was 
Pastoreta, in which several old folk 
dances were employed to illustrate a 
simple story. Roberto Iglesias, the 
company’s first male dancer, was sin- 
gled out in this, as in a seguidillas by 
Albeniz, and a madrilena by Chapi, 
which was repeated in its entirety. 
Ana Maria danced several solos, the 
most notable an Esquela Flamenca 
por Alegrias, in which she had the 
assistance of Carlos Montoya, a truly 
remarkable guitarist, and José Vidal, 
his associate. The dancer’s choreogra- 
phy for El Amor Brujo adds little 
lustre or insight to previous and more 
famous ones, The story is difficult 
enough to put into dance, and this ver- 
sion does not succeed where others 
have faltered. It was, in fact, stilted, 
conventional and rather dull, except 
for the five brilliant costumes Ana 
Maria wore in rapid succession. 

Q. E. 

On April 29, Ballet Espafiol Ana 
Maria concluded its three-performance 
season at the Ziegfeld Theatre. The 
program contained Capricho Espajfiol, 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music, a repe- 
tition (“by request”) of El Amor 
Brujo, and a number of divertisse- 
ments. These last, since the programs 
gave out before this reviewer ar- 
rived, cound not be identified as they 
occurred, and after the fact it did 
not seem worthwhile to find out the 
details. 

Capricho Espafiol, which had not 
been presented at the earlier programs, 
has an amorphous romantic plot, 
which is developed with debilitating 
poverty of imagination, and a décor 
(by Fernand Tarazona) that can 
best be described as looking like an 


oleomargarine label. The costumes 
were luxuriant and the dancing dili- 
gent. .» JR. 


Choreographers Workshop 
Kaufman Auditorium, YMHA, May 1 


There was only one-completely pro- 
fessional and satisfactory work on 
this program— Virginia Johnson's 
Quatuor—but two others contained 
interesting ideas and imaginative 
touches, Beverlee Bozeman’s Capric- 
cio for Three and Jean Erdman’s 
Festival. Using a romatic piece by 
Villa-Lobos as background for her 
choreography, Miss Johnson has 
worked out a genuine quartet in 
movement, with herself dancing a 
central theme, around which materials 
danced by three others are contra- 
puntally developed. Charlotte Trow- 
bridge’s costumes were admirable and 
Margaret Cuddy, Doris Eebener, and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Landowska Plays 
First Boston Recital 


Marian Anderson in Farewell 
Before European Tour — Local 
Debut by Norman Carol 


30sTON.—For some reason, Wanda 
Landowska had never given one of 
her famous and treasurable recitals in 
Boston until the Sunday evening of 
April 24. Jordan Hall was filled by 

adulating audience that applauded 
and cheered the diminutive musician 
in the burgundy velvet gown with the 
flowing train. * 

On the harpsichord Mme. Landow- 
ska played a passacaille by Couperin, 
Handel's Suite in G minor, and the 
Italian Concerto of Bach. Haydn's 
E Flat Sonata, Op. 66, was allotted 
to the piano, which sounded strangely 
cumbersome after thirty minutes of 
the small and metallic but lively tone 


of the harpsichord. Through the 
evening, the wonderfully youthful 
technique and the mature, scholarly 


musicianship of Mme. lLandowska 
were triumphantly in evidence. 

Adele Addison, the Springfield, 
Mass., soprano, who already had ap- 
peared three times with the Boston 
Symphony, made her recital debut at 
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At a reception after Pierrette Alarie's recital for the Community Concert 
Association in La Malbaie, Quebec: (front row) L'Abbé Alfred Bergeron, vice- 


president of the local association; Mrs. 


Arthur Leclerc; Dr. Leclerc; Miss 


Alarie; Antonio Gervais, president; Germaine Guay, secretary; Henri Pilote; 
(second row) Benoit Warren, treasurer; Phillipe Tremblay, chairman; Raymond 
Taylor, accompanist for Miss Alarie; Dr. P. E. Paquin, vice-president; and 


Harold Kendrick, 


Jordan Hall on April 10. This was 
an occasion which had been pleasur- 
ably anticipated for nearly two years. 
In 1947, we had heard Miss Addison 
as contestant in a prize competition, 
and we had been impressed by the 
beauty of her voice, her excellent 
training, keen intelligence, and crystal- 
clear enunciation. Unless I miss my 
guess, the 21-year-old Miss Addison 
has a future comparable to the careers 
of Marian Anderson and Dorothy 
Maynor, if all goes well. 

Norman Carol, young violinist, and 
a member of the Boston Symphony, 
gave his first recital here at Jordan 
Hall on April 11. Since then he has 
made his New York debut, to favor- 
able critical response. His Boston 
program, in which he was accom- 
panied by Erich Itor Kahn was equal- 
ly successful. 

Marian Anderson said farewell to 
Boston until February, 1951, when 
she concluded the Richmond Celebrity 
Series at Symphony Hall on April 17. 
There was a capacity audience and 
high enthusiasm as Miss Anderson, 
accompanied by Franz Rupp, sang 
songs and arias by Handel, Gluck, 
Verdi, Schubert, Dvorak and others. 

James R. Houghton, conductor of 
the Boston University Chorus, de- 
serves praise for his revival of the 
Handel oratorio, Judas Maccabaeus, 
at Symphony Hall’ on April 20. The 
score is no equal for the Messiah 
(which it frequently suggests), but it 
is Handel, and it was last sung in 
Boston in 1916, so the occasion was 
welcome and notable. The choral 
performance was of solid competence, 
and the soloists—Nora Garner Riggs 
and Harriet Hayes, sopranos; Estelle 
Reemie Freeman, contralto; Wesley 
Copplestone, tenor, and Harold Fultz, 
bass, were adequate. 

Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, ap- 
peared at Harvard University on 
April 20. Their program was devoted 
to sonatas of Bach (A major and B 
minor), and Mozart (C major, K. 
296, and D major, K. 306). The per- 
formance was of uneven merit, but 
superb at its best. 

Local activity has also included the 
annual appearance of massed choral 
groups from preparatory schools in 
the vicinity of Boston, at Symphony 
Hall, on April 16, and a recital by 
Maxim Panteleieff, bass-baritone, at 
Jordan Hall on April 24. Consuelo 
Cloos, mezzo-soprano, was to have 
shared the concert, but she was ill, 
and her place was taken by Alan 
Hovhaness, Mr. Panteleieff’s accom- 
panist, who played a group of piano 
solos, Cyrus DuRGIN 


organization director for Community Concert Service 


Bruckner Revivals 
By Boston Orchestras 


Boston.—The fortunes of Anton 
Bruckner have always been unpredict- 
able. After a season in which his E 
minor Mass, given its first local per- 
formance, had been the only Bruckner 
to be heard, two of his symphonies, 
the Third and Seventh, turned up 
within 24 hours of each other. 

The performance of the Seventh 
Symphony, at Symphony Hall on 
April 22 and 23, was Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s bow toward the Austrian 
composer. The Boston Symphony 
performed it with wonderful richness 
of color, and with the warmth and 
precision for which Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s players are known. The work 
had not been given at these concerts 
since 1939. The program, the next 
to last in the Friday- Saturday series, 
also contained two Wagner pieces, A 
Siegfried Idyll and the Overture to 
Tannhauser, which the celebrated 
conductor no doubt blew up beyond 
their usual size, but with tremendous 
emotional effect. 

Bruckner’s Third (or Wagner) 
Symphony had had but one perform- 
ance here, in 1901, until Paul Cher- 
kassky and. the  semi-professional 
Civic Symphony revived it at Jordan 
Hall on April 21. The massive work, 
with its solid texture and its flowing 
melodies, was a stiff job for the or- 
chestra, but the players did their best, 
and the effect was adequate; at least 
they revived the score, and that is 
what counted. The one other work of 
the evening was Khachaturian’s Piano 
Concerto, which brought forward an 
extraordinarily gifted soloist, Bernard 
Kritzman, who is fifteen years old 
and a student at Boston University. 
This boy already has a big technique, 
and if he develops as he has begun, 
the world will surely hear more of 
him. Cyrus DuRGIN 


De Luca Sings Sharpless 
In Newark Madama Butterfly 


_ Newark.—Giuseppe De Luca, re- 
tired baritone of many years’ service 
at the Metropolitan Opera, returned to 
the operatic stage on April 26, to sing 
the role of Sharpless in Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly in the Mosque 
Theater. Licia Albanese was the Cio- 
Cio-San, and Mario Binci the Pin- 
kerton. Irene Jordan sang Suzuki, 
and others in the cast were Enrico 
Cordy, Edwin Dunning, William Wil- 
derman, Luigi Molina, and Gloria 
Scott. Nicholas Rescigno conducted. 
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DANCE 


Recitals 
(Continued from page 23) 


Sharry Traver danced eloquently, if 
not with the dynamic power Miss 
Johnson herself revealed. 

Miss Bozeman’s Capriccio is out 
of key with Stravinsky’s music, in 
style and conception. Miss Erdman’s 
Festival, a ritual dance, is twice too 
long, and lacks formal organization. 
The stunning costumes by Carlus 





Dyer, however, made a _ handsome 
spectacle. Hugh Aitken’s music was 
passable. 


The other three pieces presented 
were Selma Garrett’s Harvest Court- 
ship, a harmless little peasant suite 
to Mozart; Gertrude Lippincott’s La 
Danse des Morts, with an effective 
score by Louis Horst and a script 
adapted by John La Touche from 
The Dauce of Death of The Book 
of Basle, and with. practically no 
choreography at all; and Myra 
Kinch’s An Assortment of Ladies, a 
rowdy farce with text, which was 
vulgar in word and movement without 
being amusing. Manuel Galea pro- 
vided incidental music. 
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Nora Kaye and Igor Youskevitch 
in the Ballet Theatre Giselle 


Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 9) 
which showed that Miss Kaye has 
not yet danced the role into her sub- 
conscious being, but once she has had 
time to remove these traces of delib- 
eration, she will be one of the greatest 
Giselles of the day. 

Like Alicia Markova, Miss Kaye 
contrives to keep the role in the 
Romantic tradition and to dance it 
with immaculate purity of style, yet 
at the same time to imbue it with 
naturalistic poignance. Her mad 
scene was a stylized psychological 
study, building almost imperceptibly 
from the shock of her discovery of 
Albrecht’s identity to her hysterical 
outburst, attemped suicide, and death. 
In the second act, she emphasized 
the conception of love stronger than 
death, without losing her wraith-like 
character. Igor Youskevitch also 
danced in breathtaking fashion. The 
corps de ballet was distressingly rou- 
tine in the first act, but the Willis 
were excellent, and Diana Adams 
danced Myrtha regally, in long, beau- 
tiful phrases. 

Agnes De Mille’s Tally-Ho was 
happily cast, with Janet Reed as the 
Wife, Hugh Laing as the Husband, 
John Kriza as the Prince, Bambi 
Lynn as the Innocent, and Muriel 


Bentley, as the wonderful as ever, 
as the chief hussy. The evening 
closed with a repetition of Antony 


Tudor’s Gala Performance, with Miss 
Bentley, Nana Gollner, and Norma 
Vance as the three ballerinas. Daniel 
Saidenberg conducted the De Mille 
and Tudor ballets, and Max Gober- 
man conducted Giselle. R.S. 


Ballet Theatre, April 29 


Although the program was far too 
long, the company was in top form 
throughout the evening. Hugh Laing 
and Nora Kaye gave another un- 
forgettable interpretation of Antony 
Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet. Maria 
Tallchief and John Kriza danced the 
Pas de Deux from Don Quixote. 
Miss Tallchief was deft and strong; 
and Mr. Kriza was a good partner, 
if a rather careless soloist. 

Fall River Legend and Helen of 
Troy completed the bill.  & 


Nutcracker Pas De Deux, May 3 


A new feature for the season in 
this Ballet Theatre program was the 
grand pas de deux from The Nut- 
cracker, danced by Nora Kaye and 
John Kriza, neither of whom appears 
often in this Romantic classic. After 
a slightly tense beginning, Miss Kaye 
moved with beautiful lightness and 
softness of line; and Mr. Kriza, despite 
some technical carelessness, carried off 
his assignment with a great deal of 
dash. 

The program began with a ragged 
performance of Les Sylphides, and 


continued with Fall River Legend, in 
which Nora Kaye’s concentrated and 
powerful characterization was the 
only consistently worthwhile ingredi- 
ent. Helen of Troy, in which Igor 
Youskevitch danced brilliantly, ended 
the evening. J. H., Jr. 


American Composers’ Night, May 4 


In American Composers’ Night, 
which combined four contemporary 
native works, Morton Gould was 
present at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to play the piano part in his 
Interplay, and Aaron Copland con- 
ducted his Billy the Kid. The other 
two works were Undertow, seen for 
the only time this season, and Fancy 
Free, both conducted by Max Gober- 
man, as was Interplay. The Jerome 
Robbins-Gould ballet, which opened 
the evening, and the Robbins-Bern- 
stein Fancy Free, which closed it, 
were the most satisfactory elements 
of the evening. John Kriza and Janet 
Reed were prominent in both, as in 
Billy the Kid. The Copland work 
went smartly, but the Loring choreog- 
raphy seems somewhat mannered and 
dated today. 

Undertow, with its pretentious and 
obtuse choreography by Antony Tudor 
to music by William Schuman, 
seemed at once overblown and dull. 
To a reviewer who had experienced 
Greek tragedy in exelsis within the 
week (Mourning Becomes Elektra 
and Medea, with a viewing of Hamlet 
thrown in), this conception of the 
mother complex seemed watered down 
to conventional attitudinizing. There 
was no real character, let alone 
character development. There were 
simply dancers in symbolic costumes. 
This is not to detract from Hugh 
Laing’s superb enactment of the 
youth, nor from the fine dancing by 
Diana Adams as the “lascivious 
woman.” The ballet just does not come 


off. Q. E. 
Talichief in Black Swan, May 5 


There were three firsts in this Bal- 
let Theatre program, given on an 
evening so sweltering that the audi- 
ence in the Metropolitan Opera House 
was dotted with customers in their 
shirtsleeves. Maria Tallchief danced 
the Black Swan pas de deux for the 
first time with the company; and 
Janet Reed, as the Ballerina in 
Petrouchka, and Wallace Seibert, as 
one of the sailors in Fancy Free, 
were also in new roles. 

Miss Tallchief was completely win- 
ning as the Black Swan. Her move- 
ments were strong, clean, and youth- 
ful; and she fulfilled the technical 
exactions with easy abandon. Igor 
Youskevitch was a properly adoring 
partner, and gave a brilliantly vir- 
tuosic account of his solo. Miss Reed 
danced with metallic brightness, and 
gave a brittle, innocent impersonation 
that was one of the few completely 
satisfying features of the perform- 
ance, in which Nicolas Orloff danced 
Petrouchka for the first time this 
season. Mr. Seibert, in the role 
created by Harold Laing, danced with 
little accent, and his characterization 
failed to develop the realistic hu- 
morous edge. 

The other work in the program was 
Pillar of Fire, in which Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing were the chief con- 
tributors to a generally excellent 
performance. J. Bay Je 


Balanchine Conducts, May 6 


George Balanchine, who on previous 
occasions has demonstrated his ability 
to conduct an orchestra effectively 
and musically, took charge of matters 
in the pit on this occasion for Tchai- 
kovsky’s Theme and Variations. for 
which he devised the choreography. 
Maria Tallchief and Igor Youskevitch 
danced the chief roles brilliantly. The 
rest of a pleasant, but run-of-the- 
mine. evening, consisted of Jardin 
aux Lilas, Pas de Quatre, and Gala 
Performance, all three of which were 
conducted by Max Goberman. C. S. 


Closing Performance, May 8 


An ebullient performance of La 
Fille Mal Gardée, with John Kriza 
and Janet Reed in the leading roman- 
tic parts, began the final Ballet 
Theatre bill at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. Harold Lang, appearing 
as a guest, undertook the role of Mr. 
Kriza’s_ _butterfly-chasing, moronic 
rival, and danced with high humor, 
enormous vitality and precision,. and 
spectacular elevation. In Pillar of 
Fire, the second item of the evening, 
Nora Kaye and Antony Tudor main- 
tained their usual standard of com- 
municativeness, but the rest of the 
cast and ensemble seemed listless. The 
Don Quixote pas de deux, danced by 
Mr. Kriza and Nana Gollner, and the 
Balanchine-Tchaikovsky Theme and 
Variations completed the bill. The 
future of Ballet Theatre still hung 
in the halance as the final curtain 


descended. i. 2 
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CITY CENTER 


(Continued from page 8) 





Donna Elvira hard going. Rudolph 
Petrak sang Il mio tesoro so cred- 
itably that one regretted that the 
City Center production deprived him 
of Dalla sua pace. The others in the 
cast, in familiar roles, were Virginia 
Haskins, as Zerlina; Edwin Dunning; 
as Masetto; Norman Scott, as The 
Commandant ; and Norman Cordon, as 
Leporello. Laszlo Halasz again con- 
ducted. =. Ss. 


Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, April 24, 2:30 

The new feature of this second 
spring season presentation of the dou- 
ble bill was the debut of another new 
tenor—David Garen, a Czechoslova- 
kian by birth, who had appeared ear- 
lier this season in the Mannes School 
production of Don Giovanni. As Tu- 
riddu, in Cavalleria Rusticana, Mr. 
Garen was sure of himself musically, 
and gave a competent, straightforward 
impersonation. His voice, however, 
while securely produced most of the 
time, was not remarkable for beauty 
of tone or ease of projection in this 
music, and he had a tendency to drive 
tones off pitch in attempting to sum- 
mon the necessary volume for climaxes. 

Rosa Canario, making her first ap- 
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pearance of the season as Santuzza, 
sang and acted with constant sensitiv- 
ity for the implications of the dramatic 


situation. Her tones, particularly in 
her lower register, seemed much freer 
and more firmly supported than last 
season, and she achieved a finely ex- 
pressive breadth of style. Frances 
Bible was a striking Lola, Muriel 
O'Malley a competent Mamma Lucia, 
and Andrew Gainey a stalwart Alfio. 
Julius Rudel conducted. 

In Pagliacci, Norman Young, who 
had taken over the Prologue while 
singing Silvio in the earlier perform- 
ance, gained full title to the aria by 
singing Tonio in this one, and also ac- 
quired the final line, La commedia é 
finita, assigned in the libretto to Canio. 
Evelyn Keller, John Tyers, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, and Giulio Gari were the 
other members of the cast, which was 
under the firm, beneficent leadership 
of Joseph Rosenstock. ¥. 2, 3a. 


La Traviata, April 24 


Lee Shaynen, a young Juilliard 
graduate who has been an assistant 
conductor at the City Center for the 
entire four years since he came back 
from service in the armed forces, 
made his debut as conductor at this 
performance, and gave evidefice of 
considerable talent. After some early 
uncertainties and rough spots, he set- 
tled down to a performance that had 
the qualities of good pace, clean 
articulation, and musical phrasing. If 
he occasionally rushed on without 
leaving a singer breathing space, it 
may be put down to youthtul im- 
petuosity. 

Ann Ayars once more sang and 
acted with that inner grasp of the role 
which makes her one of the most af- 
fecting Violettas. Walter Cassel won 
a tremendous outburst of applause for 
his Di provenza, and Rudolph Petrak 
sang acceptably as Alfredo. Q. E. 


The Marriage of Figaro, April 27 

The final week of the spring season 
at the City Center began with a per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro 
in which there were three different 
female principals—Leona Scheune- 
mann, Rosalind Nadell, and Virginia 
MacWatters. Frances Bible sang her 
first Marcellina; and James Pease, 
Richard Wentworth, Walter Cassel, 
Luigi Vellucci, Arthur Newman, and 
Dorothy MacNeil assumed their fa- 
miliar roles. 

Miss Bible looked convincing as 
Marcellina, although her movements 
were a little lithe for the mother of 
a child who has grown to the propor- 
tions of Mr. Pease, and made artis- 
tic use of her talent for creating a 
vocal character. Miss Scheunemann 
sang most of the Countess’ music 
resplendently as far as pure tone goes, 
but with little stylistic distinction. 
Miss Nadell was a pure voiced and 
adequately adolescent Cherubino, and 
Miss MacWatters was a rather hoy- 
denish Susanna. Joseph Rosenstock 
made the orchestra sparkle, and pro- 
vided expert piano accompaniments 
for the recitatives. 5. H., FR. 


The Tales of Hoffmann, April 28 


It is customary to change baritones 
for the several acts of The Tales of 
Hoffmann, but we seldom change 
tenors in the middle of the stream. 
Such a substitution made the news of 
the third and final presentation of Of- 
fenbach’s delightful opera. Robert 
Rounseville, who carried through the 
prologue and first act, was obviously 
suffering in his vocalization, although 
he gallantly played Hoffmann with as 
much strength and aplomb as he could 
summon. During the intermission, Mor- 
ton Baum, chairman of the City Cen- 
ter executive committee, announced 
that the tenor had been persuaded by 
Mr. Halasz to give in to his indispo 
sition, and that, fortunately, Frans 
Vroons, who had sung in the second 
performance, was available and at that 
moment getting into hie costume 
When the eooond act curtain rose on 
(,iulietta’s Venetian palace, it was the 


personable Dutch tenor who pursued 
Hoffmann’s illusory way. Since both 
singers had appeared before in the 
role, judgment is not necessary upon 
either at this point, except to proffer 
a bouquet to each for being a good 
trouper as well as a fine artist. 

Virginia Haskins sang Olympia for 
the first time here, and Marko Roth- 
muller appeared for the first time as 
Dappertutto. Miss Haskins was 
charming, singing with freedom of 
tone and acting with the necessary 
stiffness of movement. She was as 
pretty as a life-size doll, even with- 
out Hoffmann’s magic glasses. Mr. 
Rothmuller sang the Diamond Song 
with considerable insensitivity, em- 
p!oying occasional bursts of voice that 
violated the canons of style. 

The production again could be 
commended, for the most part, and 
the orchestra under Jean Morel sup- 
plied a supple and colorful foundation. 
Repeating their capable characteriza- 
tions were Rosalind Nadell, as Nick- 
lauss; Carlton Gauld, as Lindorf, 
Coppelius, and Miracle; Luigi Vel- 
lucci, in four character roles; Brenda 
Lewis, as Giulietta; Ann Ayars, as 
Antonia; and Richard Wentworth, 
Frances Bible, Edwin Dunning, and 
Norman Scott. Q. E. 


Carmen, April 29 


Ann Ayars sang her first Micaela 
of the spring in this performance, and 
again combined highly expressive vo- 
calism with uncommonly believable 
characterization. Alberta Masiello, in 
her season’s first Carmen, showed 
that her voice has developed in solid- 
ity and in variety of color; but her 
diction was still mealy, and her ac- 
tion, while carefully devised, lacked 
spontaneity. Frans Vroons was again 
a superior Don José. His remarkably 
meaningful performance of the Flower 
Song indicated once more that the 
company has discovered a genuinely 
disinguished singing actor. Marko 
Rothmuller’s Escamillo was crude in 
both singing and acting. Others in the 
cast were Dorothy MacNeil, Frances 
Bible, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Edwin 
Dunning, Norman Scott, and Arthur 
Newman. The balletic contributions 
of Tanaquil LeClerq and Herbert 
Bliss to the second-act tavern scene 
were both charming and appropriate. 
Jean Morel conducted with a new and 
gratifying flexibility, giving the sing- 
ers more consideration than he has in 
the past. oe 


Aida, May 1, 2:30 

Robert Bernauer, who nightly sings 
the romantic tenor lead in the Kurt 
Weill musical comedy, Love Life, 
made his City Center debut in the try- 
ing role of Radames. The results of 
the experiment left some doubt as to 
whether grand opera is a proper field 
for him. His voice, while large enough 
in volume to carry most of the time, 
lacked concentration and force. The 
dramatic passages sounded bland and 
ineffectual, and there was not enough 
gleam in his tone to make the lyric 
passages rewarding. In his first oper- 
atic appearance, his stage presence 
seemed conventional and devoid of 
any special personal force. 

In the title role, Rosa Canario sang 
with splendid competence and a de- 
pendable, and apparently innate, grasp 
of the theatrical and stylistic de- 
mands of the music. Though her voice 
cut effectively through the big en- 
semble in the triumphal scene, and 
never failed to top the orchestra else- 
where, she did sometimes produce a 
breathy tone that robbed her singing 
of the intensity and force it could 
easily possess all the time. Lawrence 
Winters was a vigorous Amonasro, 
and Margery Mayer, who sang and 
acted the role of Ammneris in the finest 
style, would have seemed equally 
striking if her voice had not heen 
persistently too small in volume, The 
cast also included Norman Seott 
James Pease, Frances Bible, and Fad 
win Dunning. Tanaquil LeClereq and 
Herbert Bliss appeared as soloists in 





George Balanchine’s fatuous ballet for 
the triumphal scene. Joseph Rosen- 
stock conducted admirably. Sn, a 


Menotti Double Bill, April 30 


In this presentation, which closed 
out the New York City Opera Com- 
pany’s Menotti offerings for the sea- 
son, Dorothy MacNeil made her first 
appearance as Monica, in The Medi- 
um. The rest of the cast was familiar 
—Marie Powers as Madame Flora, 
Leo Coleman as Toby, Frances Bible 
as Mrs. Nolan, Leona Scheunemann as 
Mrs. Gobineau, and Edwin Dunning as 
Mr. Gobineau. Miss MacNeil sang 
with secure projection of her round, 
attractive tones; but her diction 
seemed studied, and her scenes with 
Toby, although Mr. Coleman support- 
ed her attentively, seemed more pro- 
saic than a dream world should. Miss 
Powers, exercising more restraint 
than she has been doing, built the 
final scene to a powerful dénouement. 
Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 

An exaggerated and generally unsat- 
isfactory performance of The Old Maid 
and the Thief began the evening, with 
Miss Powers, Ellen Faull, Norman 
Young, and Adelaide Bishop (singing 
her second Laetitia), and with Thom- 
as Martin conducting. Miss Bishop 
sang brilliantly, but her personality is 
naturally too demure to cope with the 
broad vulgarity that has come to be 
accepted as comedy in this opera. 


J. H., Jr. 


Troubled Island, May 1 


The spring season of the New York 
City Opera Company closed with the 
third performance of William Grant 
Still’s Troubled Island, in which 
Marguerite Piazza, singing Claire for 
the first time, made the best of a part 
that offers limited opportunities, and 
Julius Rudel conducted the work for 
the first time. Among the others in 
the sizeable cast were Marie Powers, 
Muriel O’Malley, Rosalind Nadell, 
Frances Bible, Robert Weede, Rich- 
ard Charles, Richard Wentworth, 
Nathaniel Sprinzena, and Edwin Dun- 
ning. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
monials—brisk, polished, brief and to 
the point. For these, the public was 
admitted to the balconies, which were 
quickly filled 

The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, the first speak- 
er, pointed out how Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s influence as a leader of art has 
been communicated to hundreds of 
young people through this country. 
“Serge Koussevitzky,” he said, “has 
soared as high as any musician can 
soar.” 

“The Boston Symphony, under your 
direction,” said the second speaker, 
Gen. Robert Cutler, to the conductor- 
emeritus, “became the common word 
for the best in music.” Gen. Cutler 
then finished his compliments with a 
short eulogy in Russian. 

Music was limited to In Grato Ju- 
bilo, a cantata composed for the oc- 
casion and performed by former stu- 
dents in Mr. Koussevitzky’s Berkshire 
Music Center classes at Tanglewood. 
Lukas Foss conducted. The work is 
written for small orchestra and wo- 
men’s chorus, with two vocal solos, 
sung by Phyllis Curtin, soprano, and 
Eunice Alberts, contralto. The six 
movements were composed by Irving 
Fine, Daniel Pinkham, Gardner Read, 
Allen Sapp, Herbert Fromm, and Mr. 
Foss. The text, based on a verse 
from Revelation, “And they sung a 
new song,” was written by the Har- 
vard poet, David McCord. The chorus 
was prepared by Lorna Cooke de 
Varon. 

A silver replica of the Sons of Lib- 
erty Bowl, designed by Paul Revere, 
was presented to Mr. Koussevitzky by 
Allan Forbes, on behalf of the citizens 
of Boston, “in appreciation of what 
your great career has meant to the 
community in the past 25 years.” 

Representing the Boston Symphony, 
Richard Burgin, the concertmaster, 
handed Mr. Koussevitzky a framed 
parchment inscribed with the signa- 
ture of each member of the orchestra, 
“in recognition of the completion of 
25 years of devoted and inspired lead- 
ership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra.” 

“T regret that it has been said that 
you will return as ‘guest’ conductor 
next season,” said Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the orchestra’s board of 
trustees, to Mr. Koussevitzky. “Since 
a father can never be a guest in his 
own home, you can never be a guest 
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Boston Honors Koussevitzky 
On Retirement As Conductor 


here. It is my pleasure to announce 
that the trustees have voted you 
music-director emeritus of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.” Mr. Cabot 
thereupon tendered a framed plaque 
bearing the name of each of the trus- 
tees. 

From Edward A. Taft, chairman of 
the Serge Koussevitzky 25th Anniver- 
sary Fund, came word that this fund 
has now reached the total of $159,000. 
This fund in aid of the orchestra was 
undertaken at the request of Mr. 
Koussevitzky, in place of a personal 
gift to him. Mr. Taft gave Mr. 
Koussevitzky a bound scroll contain- 
ing the names of 3,000 contributors to 
the fund. 

Mayor James M. Curley sent by 
mail his congratulations as head of the 
city government, and enclosed a key 
to the city. “Whatever you do and 
wherever you may go, Boston always 
will be with you,” the mayor wrote in 
his letter, which was read by Mr. 
Perry. 

When it was time for Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky to conclude the evening with 
his own address, the entire audience 
rose spontaneously and accorded him 
the third impressive ovation he re- 
ceived in Symphony Hall in four days. 
Once again, the applause was aug- 
mented by cheers. 

“T am deeply moved by your trib- 
ute,” began Mr. Koussevitzky, read- 
ing from his prepared manuscript 
slowly, and in a voice loud and firm. 
“IT am grateful for the presentations 
made to me and for the pleasure we 
all received from the musical offering 
of my young friends and former pu- 
pils, in collaboration with our Boston 
poet. My gratitude goes to Mayor 
Curley for his key. 

“This last evening of my 25th year 
with you will be truly a lasting one 
in memories and friendship. 

“When I first came to Boston from 
Paris in the fall of 1924, I knew of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
through its reputation and the recol- 
lections of Nikisch, my friend of the 
early days in Berlin and Moscow; I 
knew of historical Boston as the birth- 
place of the American Revolution, as 
the city of Paul Revere, of leading 
men and free thinking. I soon discov- 
ered, however, that the musical taste 
of my audience was on the conserva- 
tive side, and that Boston was rather 
proud of it. The more gratifying it 
is to me to look back on the long 
road we traversed together, to feel the 
strong ties which grew between us, 
to witness the large following of music 
lovers and friends of the orchestra, 
to have had your confidence, your 
co-operation and the invaluable assist- 
tance of my fellow musicians in the 
orchestra. 

“As one who, for the past quarter 
of a century, laid stone upon stone 
to restore and raise the high peak 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
I am doubly concerned with the per- 
manence and security of its structure. 
I am appealing to your common sense 
to provide .. . protection to your or- 
chestra against any eventuality. I am 
appealing to your civic pride in this 
work of art which was left to you 
by a public servant and a great citizen 
of Boston; I urge you to take an in- 
creased interest in the life of your 
orchestra, to watch over it, to lend 
it your understanding, your unlimited 
support. 

“The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
needs a permanent endowment; like 
our great universities and colleges, 
it needs public support, Let us re 
member that music is no longer an en 
tertainment; it is also a science, but 
a science of the highest spiritual or 
der, leading to beauty, joy, and peace 

“In my farewell to you, let me quote 
a line: "Nothing but the soul can put 
woul inte mupete, ard the eoul be Gred's 
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work.’ Wherever destiny will lead my 
life and service to music, a large part 
of my soul will remain here, with you 
and the beloved Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” 

So the 68th season of the Boston 
Symphony is over. When the orches- 
tra gathers again in Symphony Hall, 
Charles Munch will be at its head. 

But Serge Koussevitzky is not re- 
tiring in the sense that he will be in- 
active. There still remains the coming 
Berkshire Festival, and then guest en- 
gagements with the Boston Symphony 
in Boston and New York. He will 
conduct in Europe and in South 
America, and will continue to support 
his favorite artistic child, the Berk- 
shire Music Center. 


THOUSAND admirers of 

Serge Koussevitzky gathered in 

the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on May 10, for a 
dinner and program given by the 
League of Composers in honor of the 
celebrated conductor, now music-di- 
rector emeritus of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Seated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Koussevitzky at the speakers’ table— 
or “dais,” as the elegantly worded, 
silver-bound program described it— 
were such prominent musicians and 
patrons of music as Leonard Bern- 
stein, Marc Blitzstein, Eleazar de 
Carvalho, Mr. and Mrs. Olin Downes, 
Richard Franko Goldman, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Hallowell Penrose, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Piston, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis, Hugh Ross, and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Schuman. 

Aaron Copland, as _ toastmaster, 
spoke with gratitude on behalf of him- 
self and the many other American 
composers to whose development Mr. 
Koussevitzky has contributed by his 
frequent performances of their works 
during his 25 years in Boston. Mr. 
Copland introduced William Schuman, 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, who spoke in a similar vein of 
appreciation. In a brief address, Mr. 
Koussevitzky thanked his friends for 
their cordiality, and made pleas for 
continuing support of the work of 
contemporary composers, and for the 
establishment of a government Bureau 
of Fine Arts. 

A novel feature of the musical por- 
tion of the program was the first 
quasi-public presentation of three ex 
cerpts from The Little Foxes, Mare 
Blitzstein’s opera based upon Lillian 
Hellman's play, which is to be pro 
duced on Broadway in the fall by 
Chery! Crawford, Mr. Blitzstein was 
at the piano, and the singers were 
Virginia Card, soprano; Shannen 
Rolin, mezzo-sopranc; and Dawid 
Thomas, baritone, The opera wae 
commissioned tw the Kowmesewltrhy 








Philharmonic concert on April 11 


Music Foundation. 
Hugh Ross conducted the Tangle- 
wood Alumni Chorus in short works 
by Randall Thompson and Samuel 
Barber; and Adolph Green offered 
humorous skits, with Mr. Bernstein as 
accompanist. The rest of the music 
was played by the Tanglewood 
Alumni String Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Carvalho, in Peter Mennin’s 
Fantasia for Strings; by Mr. Bern- 
stein, in two sections of David Dia- 
mond’s Rounds; and by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky. himself, as a climax to the 
evening, in two movements of Han- 

del’s Twelfth Concerto Grosso. 
G..% 
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Nelson Eddy, Baritone 
Carnegie Halli, April 17 

When Mr. Eddy gives one of his 
rare recitals in New York, a huge 
following invariably turns out to ad- 
mire him. This evening was no ex- 
ception, for the hall was filled with 
devotees, to whom the popular bari- 
tone was obviously an idol. From the 
first moment, he made them feel at 
home, prefacing each of his numbers 
with a little speech, often witty, al- 
ways ingratiating. After his French 
group, he confessed to a cold, saying, 
“You have been very kind to put up 
with some rather dry tones f don't 
know which is worse: the cold or the 
penicillin. If you bear with me, per- 
haps we can at least have some fun 
betore the evening is over. I don't 
know any better way of relaxing than 
by _ Starting with some hill-billy 
music. 

The audience was entirely sympa- 
thetic when he then sang The Frog 
Who Went A-Courtin’, and, after a 
last group which included two Rus- 
sian and three English songs, a bou- 
quet of excerpts from his most popu- 
lar motion pictures. 

Mr. Eddy began the recital with a 
quartet of folk songs, among which 
the initial Shenandoah was beautifully 
sung. His accompanist of twenty 
years, Theodore Paxson, arranged 
three of these, as well as contributing 
a song to the last group and playing 
a trio of Rachmaninoff piano pieces. 

A German group followed, in which 
Mr. Eddy was at his best in Mittler’s 
Uber den Bergen, which he sang with 
warm feeling and a command of fine- 
spun pianissimo tone. His voice be- 
trayed the dryness of which he spoke 
in Wolfram’s Blick ich umher, from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser, and Schu- 


bert’s Serenade. He was most appre- 
ciated in his comic treatment of 
Strauss’s Fiir funfzehn Pfennige and 
in the Brahms Vergebliches Stand- 
chen oe a jolly Russian song that 
were fis chcores 

Mr. Eddy’s French group included 
Gounod’s Ballad of Queen Mab, from. 
Romeo and Juliet; Lenormand'’s Dans 
les soirs gris; Hahn's Fétes galantes ; 
Massenet’s Elégie and Saint-Saéns’ 
Danse Macabre. In all of these he 
displayed a respect for style and dic- 
tion, But they were not as warmly 
hailed as the songs the audience 
lingered for, which constituted an ele 
ment of entertainment inimitable in 
the view of his thousands of partisans 

Ee 


Ditson Chamber Music Concert 
McMillin Theater, April 19 

Two new works figured on this 
program, which was presented by the 
Columbia University department of 
music, and the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund—Milton Babbitt’s Composition 
for Four Instruments (played by Ross 
Norwood, flute; Aldo Simonelli, clari- 
net; Abram Loft, viola; and Seymour 
Barab, cello); and Theodore Stron- 
gin’s Septet (in which these per- 
formers were joined by Melvin 
Kaplan, oboe; Walt Griffith, horn; 
and Maurice Bonney, viola.) The 
schedule was completed with Alban 
Berg’s early Four Pieces for Clari- 
net and Piano, performed by Mr. 
Simonelli, and Alvin Bauman, pian- 
ist; and Claus Adam’s Sonata for 
Piano, which Jack Maxin, who had in- 
troduced it to New York audiences 
on May 2, 1948, played admirably. 

Mr. Babbitt’s piece was the only 
work on this atonally oriented pro- 
gram to employ a rigorously schematic 
observance of the Schdnbergian 
twelve-tone discipline. It is an in- 
tellectually fascinating work in which 
contrasts of timbre, wide spacing of 
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Nelson Eddy 


Norman Carol 


adjacent tones, and constant changes 
of dynamic markings (often trom one 
tone to the next) combine to create 
an extraordinary illusion of many 
instruments. Even upon a single in 
strument—each of the four has a 
solo episode—an effect of multiple 
registration is achieved. In the stern 
and dispassionate character of this 
highly personal work, Mr. Babbitt 
seems to have found something new 
under the twelve-tone sun. 

On the other hand, Mr. Strongin’s 
Septet, like many another essay by 
younger composers in the atonal field, 
is worked out contrapuntally in an 
improvisatory manner. But its skil- 


ful scoring and splendid, sustained 
sound-combinations indicate musical 
gifts of a high order. A.B 


Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, April 21 


Alfred Greenfield and the Oratorio 
Society offer very meritorious per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah around 
Christmas time, but they have less 
luck when they attempt Bach’s B 
minor Mass shortly after Easter. This 
year the production of the mighty 
work was particularly unfortunate. 
The group was reinforced by the New 
York University Glee Club (of which 
Mr. Greenfield is also conductor) ; 
but—barring a few of the greatest 
ensembles, such as the Incarnatus, 
Crucifixus and Et Resurrexit, the 
Cum Sancto Spiritu, and Osanna—a 
considerable part of the choral sing- 
ing was flabby, and deficient in tonal 
body, sharpness of rhythm, and force 
of impact. Furthermore, there was a 
want of balance in the definition of 
Bach’s contrapuntal textures, and the 
sopranos, especially, had numerous 
difficulties negotiating their high tones 
with accuracy. 

Of the soloists (Barbara Stevenson, 
soprano; Viviane Bauer, contralto; 
Harvey Smith-Spencer, tenor; and 
Lee Wolovsky, bass) only Miss Bauer 
can be said to have met the require- 
ments of the Mass with reasonable 
competence. Among the instrumental 
soloists, Mischa Mischakoff, violinist ; 
Frederick Wilkins, flutist; and Lois 
Wann, oboist, were easily outstand- 
ing, though the general level of or- 
chestral playing was rather higher 
than that of the choral singing. The 
performance was listed as the 23rd 
“complete” presentation of the B 
minor Mass by the Oratorio Society. 
For the sake of the record, it should 
be noted that the aria, Quoniam tu 
solus, was sung by the chorus in- 
stead of by the bass soloist Bach 
prescribed. nH. F.P. 


Chamber Art Society 
Town Hall, April 19 


Stravinsky’s Les Noces was long 
overdue for a revival in New York. 
Robert Craft and the Chamber Art 
Society deserve an immediate vote 
of thanks for their concert perform- 
ance of it, with Phyylis Curtin, so- 
prano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
William Hess, tenor; and William 
Gephart, bass, as soloists; the Prince- 
ton University Chapel Choir; the 
Potsdam State Teachers College 
Choir; Robert Cornman, Paul Jacobs, 
Leonid Hambro, and Charles Rosen, 
pianists; Alfred Howard, timpanist; 


and students from the Juilliard Schog 
playing the other percussion parts, 

Truth to tell, the performance wa; 
ragged and highly unsatisfactory, by 
half of Les Noces is better than none 
Che principal weakness was in th 
singing. Miss Curtin alone, of the 
soloists, captured the primitive Vitality 
of the work, and the choruses soundeg 
like lost lambs, bleating in the wilder. 
ness. Without a stage spectacle, the 
score tends to lose much of ity dm. 
matic vigor. It would have to be dog 
superlatively to be equally effective 
in pure concert form 

Since Harold Shapero, who had 
been scheduled to play his Sonate » 
\, was ill, Mr. Cornman ay 
Mr. Hambro substituted Stravinsky; 
Sonata for Two Pianos. Its limp 
measures sounded a little spineless ang 
rhythmically monotonous after Le 
Noces, so that much of the genuin 
charm of the work was dissipated 
Isadore Cohen was the violin <oloig 
with members of the New York 
Woodwind Quintet in the arrange. 
ment of Stravinsky's Pastorale, {or 
violin and wind quartet, made hy the 
composer and Samuel Dushkin Mr 
Cratt then conducted the witty His. 
toire du Soldat less effectively than he 
had done it earlier in the season at 
a concert in Times Hall. Perhaps the 
lack of intimacy in the larger hall 
had something to do with the pallor 
of this performance. 

The concert ended happily, how- 
ever, with a magnificent interpreta. 
tion of Béla Bartok’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion by Mr. Corn- 
man, Mr. Hambro, Mr. Howard, and 
Fred Begun. This work is one of 
the landmarks of modern music, as 
logical in its structural development 
as it is endlessly fascinating in its 
sonorities. Out of it speaks a great 
soul as well as a master eee J 

3 


Norman Carol, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 21 (Debut) 


It was a pleasure to be present 
at Mr. Carol’s extraordinarily reward- 
ing debut. The violinist, a native of 
Philadelphia, is only twenty, yet his 
playing is completely mature in every 
respect. He came to his first New 
York recital with a background of 
study with Efrem Zimbalist; two 
years as a member of the first violin 
section of the Boston Symphony, a 
position to which he was appointed 
at the age of eighteen by Serge 
Koussevitsky ; and two seasons (1946 
and 1947) as concertmaster of the 
principal student orchestra at Tangle- 
wood, with which he also appeared 
as soloist. 

With the opening Handel Sonata 
No. 6, in E major, Mr. Carol estab- 
lished himself as a first-rate violinist. 
It was not a question here—or, for 
that matter, throughout the rest of 
the program—of musical sensitivity 
or virtuoso technique or purity of 
tone rare in a twenty-year-old; Mr 
Carol presented these qualities in 
lofty terms that required no con- 
cession for youthful limitations, and 
stated a musically adult case with 
striking conviction. Never for 4 
moment did his powers of communi- 
cation falter in a program that also 
contained Bach’s Partita in E major; 
the customary four movements 0 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; two 
Paganini Caprices, and a Chopin Noc- 
turne, in arrangements; and Sara- 
sate’s Zigeunerweisen. 

Among these consistently compel- 
ling performances, it is difficult to 
choose. A notable feature of the 
Symphonie Espagnole was the happy 
medium Mr. Carol attained in ex- 
tracting the last iota of feeling with- 
out degenerating into distortions ® 
any kind. In the Bach Partita, his 
manipulation of the tricky stopping, 
with the simultaneous staccato and 
legato lines flawlessly executed, was 
as impressive technically as it was 
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MERICA 


Touring Metropolitan Visits 
Atlanta, Memphis, and Dallas 


ATLANTA 
sHE Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
1 ciation mrde its annual visit to 
Atlanta, under the sponsorship 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Asso 
ciation and the Junior League of 
Atlanta, with performances on April 
18, 19 and 20 at the Fox Theater. The 
audiences were large and enthusiastic 
for the series of four operas, which 
opened with Otello. On subsequent 
evenings, Mignon and L’'Elisir 
dAmore were given, and La Traviata 
was presented at the matinee on the 
fnal day. Jackson P. Dick and Mrs 
Edward D. Smith, Jr., presidents of 
the sponsoring organizations, an- 
nounced that the season was a finan- 
cial success. The traditional large- 
scale parties were given, after the 
evening performances, at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club and the Capital 
City Club, and the artists of the com- 
pany sang with joyous abandon until 
the early hours. Lucrezia Bori, who 
was present at all festivities, spoke 
at the organization luncheon of the 
Atlanta chapter of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Between two and three 
hundred charter members were pres- 
ent, including Mrs. Edward Van 
Wink!e, the first president. George 
A. Sloan, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, was among 
the guests. 

Otello was given a magnificent per- 
formance, with Ramon Vinay, Licia 
Albanese, and Leonard Warren in the 
leading roles. In the supporting cast 
were John Garris, as Cassio; Leslie 
Chabay, as Roderigo; Martha Lipton, 
as Emilia; Nicola Moscona, as Lodo- 
vico; Clifford Harvuot, as Montano; 
and Philip Kinsman, as A Herald. 
Fritz Busch conducted in his usual 
scholarly manner. 

Rise Stevens, a favorite of Atlanta 
audiences, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance in Mignon, on the second eve- 
ning, and a capacity audience and 
many standees offered applause that 
reached ovation proportions. Sharing 
the honors were Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Patrice Munsel, John Garris, Jerome 
Hines, Osie Hawkins, Jean Brown- 
ing-Madeira, and Lawrence Davidson. 
The soloists in the colorful ballet 
episode were Marina Svetlova, Leon 
Varkas, Alfredo Corvino, and Wil- 
liam Murrill. Wilfred Pelletier was 
the conductor. 

In La Traviata, Dorothy Kirsten 

was superb, as were Charles Kullman 
and Robert Merrill. In the splendid 
supporting cast were Thelma Altman, 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanov- 
sky, John Baker, and Lorenzo Alvary. 
Peggy Smithers and Marina Svetlova 
were the ballet soloists. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. 
_ Bidu Sayao, another Atlanta favor- 
ite, was a fascinating Adina in the 
closing performance of L/’Elisir 
dAmore. Ferruccio Tagliavini gave 
a splendid impersonation as Nemo- 
rino, and added a touch of local color 
by quaffing the elixir from a Coca- 
Cola bottle. Salvatore Baccaloni was 
the Dulcamara, John Brownlee the 
Belcore, and Inge Manski the Gian- 
netta. Desire Defrere was the stage 
director, and Kurt Adler the chorus 
master. HELEN Knox SPAIN 


Memphis, April 21 
Mempuis.—On April 21, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association visited 
Memphis for the fourth consecutive 
year, and drew a full house—well 


over 5,000—to the north hall of Ellis: 


Auditorium. They were rewarded 
with a colorful and vibrant perform- 
ance of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Patrice Munsel, in the title 
role, sang well all evening, and gave 
an exceptionally fine account of the 
Mad Scene, which she sang with fine 


May, 1949 


control and dramatic restraint. Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini was a pleasing Ed 
gardo, and the supporting cast 
Maxine Stellman, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Jerome Hines, Thomas Heveesd, and 
Paul Franke—all gave fine periorm 
ances Pietro Cimara conducted, 
keeping the ensemble in perfect work 
ing order and making the most of 
this effective score 

The company was under consider 
able strain during its visit because of 
the presence of detectives investigat 
ing the death of John Garris, who had 
been found dead in Atlanta after the 
company had completed its engage- 
ment there. 

I. L. Myers, who has sponsored the 
Metropolitan's visits here, announced 
that he and Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the company, had already 
agreed on the return of the company 
in the spring of 1950. 

Burnet C. TuTHILt 


Dallas, April 22-24 


DatLas.—The annual visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association to 
Dallas was a great financial and 
artistic success. Four performances 
were given between April 22 and 24, 
with a matinee on April 23. 

The season opened with a splendid 
performance of Verdi's Otello, which 
had been presented here only once 
before, by the Metropolitan in 1939. 
Ramon Vinay sang the title role, and 
made an excellent impression with 
both his singing and his acting. 
Leonard Warren, long a favorite of 
Dallas audiences, was a superb lago. 
As Desdemona, Licia Albanese sang 
and acted with her usual artistry. 
Others in the excellent cast were 
Alessio de Paolis, replacing John 
Garris, who had been scheduled to 
appear as Cassio; Leslie Chabay; 
Nicola Moscona; Clifford Harvuot; 
and Philip Kinsman. 

On the afternoon of April 23, a fine 
performance of Thomas’ Mignon was 
given, with Risé Stevens in the title 
role and Giuseppe di Stefano as Wil- 
helm Meister. Patrice Munsel was 
the Philine, and Jerome Hines the 
Lothario. Leslie Chabay was the 
Laerte. All the members of the cast 
sang well, and the acting of Miss 
Stevens and Mr. Hines was outstand- 
ing. Wilfred Pelletier conducted a 
lively performance. 

The third opera was Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro, on the same evening. 
John Brownlee, as the Count, has 
never been heard here to better ad- 
vantage, and he and the rest of the 
cast combined to give a superb per- 
formance. Eleanor Steber was an 
aristocratic Countess, Bidu Sayao a 
charming Susanna, and Italo Tajo an 
excellent Figaro. Anne Bollinger, 
who had previously appeared here 
with the Dallas Symphony, was a de- 
lightful Cherubino. Other parts were 
in the capable hands of Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Lorenzo Alvary, Paula Lench- 
ner, Thelma Altman, and Maxine 
Stellman. Fritz Busch conducted. 
Ivan Boothby, Alfredo Corvino, Julia 
Barshkova, and Corinne Tarr were 
leading dancers in the third-act ballet. 

On the final evening, Set Svanholm, 
who had not sung in Aida during the 
New York season, was the Radames; 
and Stella Roman appeared in the title 


role. Frantesco Valentino, Nicola 
Moscona, Philip Kinsman, Paul 
Franke, Margaret Harshaw, and 


Thelma Votipka assumed the other 
parts. Emil Cooper conducted, and 
the performance was colorful and well 
routined. 

The performances were heard by 
16,566 people from all parts of Texas, 
as well as from adjoining states and 


eee 
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Mexico. The visit was under the 
sponsorship of the Dallas Grand 
Opera Association, of which Arthur 
L. Kramer is president—with W. J. 
Brown, W. L. Prehn, and E. P. Sim- 
mons as vice-presidents; F. F. Flor- 
ence as treasurer; aud Henry L 
Bromberg, Jr., as secretary. R 
Thornton is chairman of the executive 
committee. 

This visit was an auspicious con 
tinuation of a long history of pertorm 
ances by the Metropolitan in Dallas 
The first visit was in 1905, when the 
late Will A. Watkins brought the 
company here for a periormance of 
Parsifal, with Olive Fremstad and 
Andreas Dippel. Under the present 
regime, the company came to Dallas 
in 1939 and in subsequent 
until 1942; performances were re 
sumed in 1946, and have continued up 
to this time 

Memorial services for John Garris 
were held on April 24, when the com 
pany assembled in the State Fair 
Auditorium and heard a eulogy and 
Bible readings by the Rev. Paul B 
Frank, a Lutheran minister, who was 
introduced by Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan. 

MapBet CRANFILL 
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Nelson Eddy Completes 
Transcontinental Tour 


Nelson Eddy finished his spring con- 
cert tour at Amarillo, Tex., singing 
before an overflow audience. Mr. 
Eddy also sang before a capacity audi- 
ence at a Carnegie Hall recital on 
April 17, which was sold out two 
weeks in advance, and was heard by 
a capacity audience of 9,125 at the 
Coliseum in Omaha. He will be heard 
as soloist and master of ceremonies on 
the Kraft Music Hall broadcast from 
Hollywood for two weeks, beginning 
June 2, and will begin his fall tour in 
San Bernardino, Cal., on Sept. 29. 


Holland Festival 
Lists Guest Artists 


Ansermet, Schuricht, Kleiber, 
Van Otterloo, Van Beinum, and 
Monteux to conduct 


Amsterpam.—The Amsterdam Coa- 
certgebouw, the Hague Residentie Or 
chestra and the Utrecht Municipal 
Orchestra will participate in the Hol 
land Festival, which will be held trom 
June 15 to July 15. Ernest Ansermet 
Eduard van Beiman, Erich Kleiber 
Pierre Monteux, Willem van Otterloo 
Carl Schuricht, and George Szell will 


be among the conductors. Soloists will 
include Jo Vincent, soprano; Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano ; Kathleen Fer 
rier, contralto; Peter Pears, tenor 
Alexander Brailowsky, Robert Casa 
desus, Julius Katchen, and Moura 
Lympany, pianists; and (rnette 
Neveu and Jacques Thibaud, vionin 


ists 

The Vienna State Opera, conducted 
by Karl Béhm and Joseph Krips, will 
present Mozart's Abduction from the 


Seraglio, Don Giovanni, and The 
Marriage of Figaro, as well as 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. Pierre 


Monteux and Paul Pella will lead the 
Netherlands Opera in Gluck’s Orfeo, 


3izet’s Carmen, Massenet’s Manon, 
Verdi's Il Trovatore, and Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Benjamin Britten’s Spring Sym- 


phony and Bartus van Lier’s Song of 
Songs will be given their world pre- 
mieres, and Hindemith’s Das Marien- 
leben will be given its first European 
performance by Jennie Tourel and 
Erich Itor Kahn. Several choral 
programs, chamber music concerts, 
and recitals will take place during the 
festival. Among other performing 
groups are the Yale Glee Club, Les 
Grands Ballets de Monte Carlo, and 
Katherine Dunham and her dance 
company. 





vbnnouncing the 


GOETHE 


Bicentennial Convocation 


and Musie Festival 


featuring world-famous leaders 
in thought and music 


June 27 through 
July 16, 1949 


in picturesque 


Aspen, Colorado, U. S. A. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Jerome Hines, Basso 
Herta Glaz, Contralto 
Mack Harrell, Baritone 





Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 
Nathan Milstein, Violinist 
Erica Morini, Violinist 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 
Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 


Vronsky and Babin, Piano Duo 


and lectures by 30 or more eminent scholars from throughout 
the world, headed by Albert Schweitzer, musician-doctor- 
philosopher-theologian, on his first visit to America. 


ASPEN, in the cool, colorful Colorado Rockies, away from urban distractions, offers 
opportunity for rest, relaxation and sport. Ride World's longest chair lift. See June 30th 
ski races. Enjoy square dancing, horseback riding, swimming, historic mining towns and 
wonderful trout fishing. Aspen, 180 miles southwest of Denver, is accessible by 


rail, air, bus and private car. 


Rates, for a 10-day period including admission to all concerts and lectures, are as follows 
Excellent accommodations in hotels and guest cottages on the American Plan 

(includes meals) from $150 to $250 per person. European Plan from $85 to $175. A wide 
variety of inexpensive European Plan accommodations in mountain cottages, motels, 
rooms in private homes and dormitories, from $55 to $75. First Series June 27 to July 7. 


Second Series July 7 through July 16. 


For information and reservations address Goethe Bicentennial, Box M-A, Aspen, Colo. 
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“group of show pieces, where Mr. 


‘Carol might legitmately have been 
expected to indulge in fireworks, the 
exorbitant technical demands of the 
Paganini-Auer Caprice No. 24, in 
particular, were almost casually sub- 
merged in a flowing, musical stream. 
Erich Itor Kahn was the expert ac- 
companist. B. 


Bronislaw Gimpel, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, April 22 


Mr. Gimpel appeared both as soloist 
and conductor on this accasion. With 
the orchestra grouped at the right of 
the stage, the violinist gave direc- 
tions from the podium facing them. 
He beat time in tutti passages, and, 
while occupied with his duties as so- 
loist in three concertos—Mendels- 
sohn’s, Beethoven’s, and Mozart’s in 
A major—he provided occasional cues 
with a nod of his head or by means 
of his bowing. But for the most part 
the highly trained musicians of the 
orchestra were able to perform effi- 
ciently without directives. 

In the capacity of violinist, Mr. 
Gimpel displayed his customary tech- 
nical security, substantial musicanship 
and sweet tone. He showed, too, a 
good command of expressive shading, 
and individual passages often emerged 
with pleasing effect. His rhythms 
were ably defined and his dynamic 
range was wide. But though his 
playing was admirable in matters of 
detail, the long-range musical vista 
was made hazy by a thin veil of sen- 
timentality, which dimmed all three of 
his performances. A.B. 


Burl Ives, Folk Singer 
Town Hall, April 23 3:00 


Burl Ives’ second recital was 
planned for a youthful audience, but 
the adults who were present gave 
every sign of enjoying themselves 
quite as much, if not as vociferously, 
as the children. Each of the three 
groups on the program was a mixture 
of narrative, humorous, and _ lyrical 
songs. In several of them, Mr. Ives 
asked the audience to join him in the 
choruses, which it did, with might 
and main. Among the most enjoyable 
songs were Mr. Rabbit, with its 
mock pathos; Old Dan Tucker, an 
amazing study in syncopation, as Mr. 
Ives performs it; the lovely Irish 
air, Dublin City; and Worried Man 





Rand Smith 


Bronislav Gimpel 


Blues. Throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Ives’ skill as a showman was unob- 
trusively demonstrated through the 
manner in which he held the attention 
of the young listeners without letting 
his program lag or playing down to 
them. R. 3. 


Viadimir Havsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 24 (Debut) 


Mr. Havsky, who is 26 years old, 
was born in China of Russian parents. 
He came to the United States in 1940, 
and has concertized in the Midwest 
and East. This was his first New 
York recital. The young pianist’s 
program contained Mozart’s Sonata in 
C major, K. 330; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat major, Op. 8la; a group of 
intermezzos and _ rhapsodies by 
Brahms: Ravel’s Sonatine; Prokofi- 
eff’s Sarcasms, Op. 17; and the Bach- 
Busoni Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D major. ; 

Mr. Havsky’s ample technique 
hurdled mechanical obstacles with con- 
siderable success. A wrong note here 
and there mattered very little, in 
view of the imposing demands of his 
program. His approach was beauti- 
fully pianistic. He was able to shade 
his musical tone with much skill; he 
could extract big sounds from the 
instrument without pounding, and he 
achieved many lovely pianissimos. In- 
terpretatively, he had something to 
impart, though his capacities in this 
regard did not measure up to his 
technical accomplishments. He did 
little more than scratch the surface 
of the earlier works on his program, 
but he brought a biting rhythmic ele- 
gance to Prokofieff’s Sarcasms, and 


effective emotional nuance to the 
Ravel Sonatine. A.B. 
Rand Smith, Baritone 
Times Hall, April 24, 3:00 

Musical comprehension, — sensitive 


phrasing, excellent diction, and secure 
pitch marked Mr. Smith’s singing in 
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a tastefully chosen program that in- 
cluded songs by Purcell, Schumann, 
Strauss, John Duke, and Ernst Bacon ; 
At Evening Hour of Calm and Rest, 
from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; 
and It is Enough, from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. First performances of Gardner 
Read’s Lullaby for a Dark Hour, and 
Frederic Hart’s Perdita completed the 
schedule. 

This rewarding recital had an ap- 
pealing, intimate quality. Mr. Smith’s 
stage presence was assured yet un- 
pretentious, and the timbre of his 
light voice was agreeable. He 
tended to understate each of his se- 
lections, but never failed to project 
the musical message. The lieder, in 
general, might have benefited from a 
wider variety of color than Mr. 
Smith could muster, though Strauss’ 
Ruhe meine Seele, which the baritone 
touched with intense emotional inflec- 
tion, was a notable exception. Also 
of special merit was an ingratiating 
performance of Ernst Bacon’s Songs 
of a Lonesome People. This work, 
in which Mr. Smith enjoyed the 
hearty assistance of Harry Riesser, 
guitar; Lenny Carroll, double-bass ; 
and his excellent accompanist, Paul 
Vellucci, was outstanding among the 
contemporary American offerings, 
which, as a group, found the baritone 
at his most spontaneously convinc- 
ing. A.B. 


Irving Becker, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, April 24, 5:30 


Mr. Becker coupled sincere musi- 
cianship and technical facility in a 
varied program that comprised the 
first performance of Dante Fiorillo’s 
impressionistic but effective Litany, 
Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor, and 
shorter works by Ariadna Mikeshina, 
Barték, Stravinsky, and Sarasate. 
While the violinist seemed careful to 
observe score markings, he lacked the 
imagination to transform letter into 
spirit. Thus the sustained emotional 
crescendo of the Adagio cantabile of 
the Beethoven’s Sonata eluded him, 
though the notes were all in their 
proper places. His playing, however, 
was always tasteful and appropriate 
to the style at hand, and his tone, 
if rather inflexibly sweet, was not un- 
attractive. Harold Bogin gave him 
excellent assistance at the piano. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


Marian Anderson’s third and final 
recital of the season, which also marked 
her sixtieth New York appearance 
since her debut a dozen years ago, was 
given before a capacity audience. Ac- 
companied by Franz Rupp, Miss An- 
derson sang Bach’s All is Fulfilled, and 
Prepare Thyself, Zion; Beethoven’s 
Wonne der Wehmut, and Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben; Schumann’s Der Nuss- 
baum; Er, der Herrlichste von Allen; 
Stille Tranen; and Auftrage; an aria 
from Liszt’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher ; 
four songs by Sibelius; the Jewish 
song, Eli, Eli; and a group of 
spirituals. Mm, ¥. 


Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 24 


The third annual program under the 
sponsorship of Aristo Artists present- 
ed four singers—Catherine Mastice, 
soprano; Lucille David, contralto; 
Brent Williams, tenor; and Francis 
Barnard, baritone—before a large au- 
dience. Each singer appeared in a 
solo group and in duets, and the pro- 
gram came to a close with the Quartet 
from Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

Mr. Barnard, who devoted his 
group to music by Handel, Purcell, 
and Boyce, made the most attractive 
contribution. His diction was excel- 
lent, and he sang with a fine style and 
vitality that made the most of his 
cleanly produced, but somewhat dry, 
voice. Boyce’s Air of Momus to Mars, 





Vlademir Havsky 


Sidor Belarsky 


in particular, responded well to his 
intelligent treatment. 

Miss Mastice sang songs by Hahn 
and Quilter with a certain amount of 
sensitivity and color, but her voice 
was not well enough supported to sus- 
tain the line of Oh Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?, from Handel's 
Semele, or deal accurately with Ah, 
fors’ é lui, from Verdi’s La Traviata, 
Miss David, in an aria from Rossj’s 
Mitrane and lieder by Schumann, 
sang dependably but with little vari- 
ety; and Mr. Williams, in songs by 
Purcell, Bone and Fenton, Virgil 
Thomson, and Poulenc, and the Prize 
Song from Wagner’s Die Meistersing- 
er, made known an easily produced, 
bland lyric voice. George Reeves pro- 
vided superb accompaniments for all 
the singers. J... Je. 


Eldin Burton, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 24 


Eldin Burton presented a program 
that included Grieg’s Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 7; Franck’s Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue; Schubert’s B flat 
major Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3; 
and pieces by Chopin and Bach. His 
technique, except for a scattering of 
wrong notes, was generally equal to 
the requirements of the music; but his 
playing was generally deficient in 
imagination and color, and his rhythms 
were more often mechanically precise 
than vital. 3. €a., $i. 


Sidor Belarsky, Bass 
Carnegie Hall, Aprii 25 


Mr. Belarsky, who recently re- 
turned from Palestine, presented this 
program to show that the music of 
Israel today embodies the “heartfelt 
manifestation of the liberation and 
reconstruction of a people.” Mr. 
3elarsky was assisted by an orchestra 
conducted by Siegfried Landau and 
by Lazar Weiner, pianist. Mr. Lan- 
dau and the orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with excerpts from Solomon 
Rosovsky’s Habima Suite; and later 
gave the first New York performance 
of A. W. Binder’s Israeli Suite. 
With orchestral accompaniment, Mr. 
Belarsky sang works by Abraham 
Daus, Jacob Weinberg, Moshe Wilen- 
sky, Postolsky-Belarsky, Lavri-Belar- 
sky, Ben Chaim-Belarsky, Moshe 
Bick, Paul Dessau, and Zeira-Belar- 
sky. With piano accompaniment, he 


performed songs by Joel Engel, 
Zahavi-Belarsky, Yedidia Gorochov, 
Vardina Shlonski, Zahavia-Weiner, 


Alexander Krein, Levi-Daus, Naum- 
Nardi, and Zeira-Belarsky. N.P. 


Second ISCM Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, April 25 


The first half of this séance of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music was devoted to divers 
instrumental and vocal works by 
Charles Ives, who certainly cannot 
complain that his music is neglected 
nowadays. After the intermission, 
Beveridge Webster, pianist, played 
the first performance of Erich Itor 
Kahn’s Ciaccona (dei tempi di guer- 
ra), composed by the Russian-Pari- 
sian-American pianist-composer in 
1943; and Karol Rathaus’ Quartet 
No. 4, Op. 60, written in 1946, was 
played for the first time by the New 
Music Quartet (Broadus Erle and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE San Carlo Opera Company, 
under the general direction of 
Fortune Gallo, after filling tour 
dates in Boston, Scranton, Syracuse, 
and Chicago, opened its twelfth annual 
New York season at the Center Thea- 
tre on May 4. The season, with May 
15 as its closing date, scheduled six- 
teen performances of operas from the 
Italian and French repertoires, one of 
which—Faust, on May 12—was not 
given during the Metropolitan or New 
York City Opera Company seasons. 
A capacity audience was on hand 
for the opening performance of Verdi's 
Aida, and the production, despite the 
technical and acoustical difficulties that 
militate against successful operatic 
performance in this auditorium, was 
marked by the traditional Italian style 
associated with Mr. Gallo’s presenta- 
tions. The variable quantity and qual- 
ity of sound produced by the amplifi- 
cation system is a constant source of 
annoyance in the Center Theatre; and 
the wide apron between the stage and 
the orchestra pit (used by the ice 
shows that are regular occupants of 
the house) places an obstacle between 
the singers and the conductor that is 
seldom satisfactorily overcome. But 
for all this, the performance often suc- 
ceeded in evoking the spirit of old- 
fashioned Grand Opera. 
Selma Kaye, as Aida, was in opu- 
lent voice, and projected her music 


. with broad and fervent style, although 


her deviations from pitch were not in- 
frequent. Aside from the Nile Scene 
duets, which she sang with great im- 
pact, her finest moment came at the 
end of the scene in Amneris’ bedcham- 
ber, where she achieved a securely 
placed and touchingly beautiful pianis- 
simo. Martha Larrimore, the young 
mezzo-soprano who sang Amneris, 
made a striking figure on the stage, and 
disclosed a rich, warm voice that she 
does not yet produce impeccably. As 
Amonasro, George Chapliski gave a 
vivid impersonation and, although his 
voice was not at its best, sang with 
real distinction. Alfonso Pravadelli 
was a routine and robust Radames, and 
lesser roles were undertaken by Wil- 
liam Wilderman (Ramfis), Valfrido 
Patacchi (The King), Giorgio Tal- 
lone (A Messenger), and Dorothy 
Dixon (A Priestess). Iona McKen- 
zie and Lucien Prideaux were soloists 
in the ballet episodes. The staging, 
by Mario Valle, artistic director of the 
company, was conceived along spacious 
lines, and went off without important 
mishap. Anton Coppola beat time 
competently, and labored, often un- 
availingly, to keep the ensembles to- 
gether by remote control. 
|, 


Madama Butterfly, May 5 


The annual return of Hizi Koyke 
in the role of Cio-Cio-San is un- 
failingly one of the pleasant moments 
of the operatic year. Once again she 
sang and acted the role with as con- 
summate a mastery of both nuance 
and long line as can be found in any 
performance of the part with which 
this reviewer is acquainted. The rest 
of the cast was mediocre and careless, 
so that Miss Koyke would have been 
left to carry the performance virtually 
alone if Leo Kopp, making his first 
New York appearance in his new 
function as a San Carlo conductor, 
had not made so admirable a musical 
contribution in the pit. The princi- 
nals, aside from Miss Koyke, were 
Lorraine Calcagno, Mario Palermo, 
George Chapliski, Miriam Raney, 
Giorgio Tallone. Valfrido Patacchi, 
and Lloyd Harris. a 


La Traviata, May 6 


The first performance of the Verdi 
opera in the Gallo season brought 
Mina Cravi as Violetta, David Poleri 
as Alfredo, and Stefan Ballarini as 
Germont. Miss Cravi, a touching and 
pretty heroine, sang appealingly for 


San Carlo In New York Season 


the most part, with beautiful lyricism 
and a deeper note of drama as the 
evening wore on. She was a trifle 
tentative about some of the high notes 
in the fioriture of the first act arias, 
but this did not detract from her em- 
bodiment of the role as a whole. Mr. 
Poleri revealed a voice of some sweet- 
ness, easily produced and flexible, but 
he employed distressing mannerisms 
(sobbing too often) and possessed lit- 
tle stage presence, for which his 
youth may be chiefly to blame. Mr. 
Ballarini was a well-routined, smooth- 
singing Germont, and received the 
customary applause after his second 
act aria. Smaller roles were taken by 
Jacqueline Caminita, Giorgio Tallone, 
Lloyd Harris, Egidio Morelato, Val- 
frido Patacchi and Greta Koblitz. 
Anton Coppola conducted. Q. E. 


Carmen, May 7, 2:30 


The San Carlo Opera Company’s 
first Carmen of the season came to 
glowing life whenever Mina Cravi, 
the Micaela, was on the stage. Martha 
Larrimore’s performance of the name 
part was effective enough, but exag- 
gerated vocally and dramatically. 
Vasso Argyris was a well routined, 
if colorless, Don José. Grant Gar- 
nell’s Escamillo made a success with 
the audience. Lesser roles were taken 
by Valfrido Patacchi, Jacqueline 
Caminita, and Lorraine Calcagno. Leo 
Kopp conducted with a good eye to 
the needs of singers and music. 

° >. 


Il Trovatore, May 7 


The season’s only performance of 
Il Trovatore was, except for some ex- 
citing moments from Selma Kaye’s 
Leonora, a pallid one. Alfonso Pra- 
vadelli treated Manrico’s music with 
burly exazgerations of style, and 
Stefan Ballarini was a_tight-voiced 
and lackluster Count. As Azucena, 
Lyuba Senderowna, returning to the 
company after an absence of several 
seasons, did not settle into the routine 
until the last act, where she sang with 
a breadth of style and a rhythmic ac- 
curacy that had previously been lack- 
ing. Jacqueline Caminata was a trem- 
ulous Inez, and William Wilderman 
a crude Ferrando; but Giorgio Tal- 
lone gave an unusually vital and em- 


phatic portrayal of Ruiz. Fausto 
Bozza was the Old Gypsy. Anton 
Coppola conducted. J. H., Jr. 


Modarelli Conducts 
Student Concert 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The princi- 
pal part of the annual student con- 
cert, given by the Charleston Sym- 
phony, under Antonio Modarelli, on 
April 8, was devoted to American 
music. and included the conductor’s 
own Three Miniatures. The program 
also included works by Tchaikovsky, 
Strauss, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Han- 
del’s rarely performed Concerto for 
Viola and Orchestra in B flat major 
was presented at the pair of March 
concerts by John W. Kline. first viol- 
ist of the orchestra. with Mr. Moda- 
relli conducting. Works by Coates. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms, and 
Wagner completed the program. 

BayArp F. Ennts 


Leventritt Foundation 
To Hold Tenth Competition 

The Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion has announced its tenth annual 
competition, which will be open to 
pianists and violinists between the 
ages of 17 and 25. The award has 
been augmented to include not only 
an appearance with the New York 
‘Philharmonic-Symphony, but also 
svmphony engagements in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Edgar M. Leventritt Foun- 
dation, Inc., 30 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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Matthew Raimondi, violinists ; Walter 
Trampler, violist; and Claus Adam, 
cellist). 

Mr. Kahn’s Ciaccona starts out ar- 
restingly with a theme whose main 
melodic notes are ornamented by up- 
rushing scale fragments; the subject 
sounds almost as if a seventeenth- 
century organist were improvising 
bold toccata figures around it. The 
novelty and individual character of 
this initial musical idea seemed to 
constitute a pleasant augury, but un- 
happily the augury was not altogether 
fulfilled. Not quite knowing what to 
do with so daring a theme, the com- 
poser quickly turned academic, so that 
the piece as a whole seemed prolix. 
As it unfolded, it had little beyond 
Mr. Kahn’s earnestness and his com- 
mand of a pianistic idiom, and Mr. 
Webster’s superb performance, to rec- 
ommend it. 

Mr. Rathaus’ Fourth Quartet. while 
adequate enough in its external crafts- 
manship, is disappointingly unoriginal 
throughout, and marks a retrogession 
from the more venturesome Third 
Quartet, composed nine years earlier. 
The Ives compositions were by no 


means that erratic experimenter’s 
most rewarding efforts. The Three- 
Page Sonata (1905), admirably 


played by William Masselos, pianist, 
was interesting only because it con- 
tained dissonances that were advanced 
in its days, and unheard of among 
American composers; it is chaotic in 
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both style and structure, and does not 
get anywhere. Alice Howland sang 
five songs faithfully—Evening (1921) ; 
The White Gulls (1921); Walking 
(1921) ; The Children’s Hour (1901) ; 
and Rough Wind (1902)—with Rob- 
ert Payson Hill as accompanist. Joan 
Field, violinist, and Simon Sadoff, 
pianist, gave a loyal exposition of the 
Sonata No. 3, for violin and piano 
(1902-03), a work prevailingly de- 
voted to maudlin Franckian sentiment 
and quotations from camp-meeting 
tunes, except for the second of the 
three movements, which is an attrac- 
tively brief perpetuum mobile in barn- 
dance rhythm. ti 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 25 


Elizabeth Kaboolian, Armenian- 
American soprano who made her New 
York debut four years ago, presented 
a program that included songs by 
Purcell and Arne; lieder by Schu- 
mann; Beethoven’s Ah! Perfido; and 
songs by Liszt, Delibes, Debussy, and 
various Armenian composers. 

Miss Kaboolian again showed her- 
self to be the possessor of a magnifi- 
cent natural voice—brilliant and rich 
in texture—and her interpretations 
often revealed a warm musicality. 
However, her vocal production was 
so erratic that she seldom realized on 
her remarkable natural assets. Her 
tones were often hard and breathy at 
the extremes of her range, and her 
sins against pitch were numerous and 
often of heroic proportions. 


ii., Jr. 


American International Singers 
Town Hall, April 27 


At their second concert of the 
season, the American International 
Singers, Clifford Kemp, conductor, 
were heard a cappella in works by 
Virgil Thomson, Schiitz, Handel, 
and Copland; and in arrangements of 
Negro and Jewish pieces. Josef 
Alexander accompanied in his own 
Three American Episodes, and in 
Brahms’ Nanie. Norman Dello Joio’s 
Jubilant Song, with the composer at 
the piano, completed the program, 
which was attended by a sympathetic 
audience of good size. A.B. 


Down Town Glee Club 
Carnegie Hall, April 27 


The Down Town Glee Club, con- 
ducted by George Mead, gave its an- 
nual concert with the assistance of 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. Stuart Ross 
provided the piano accompaniment and 
Clinton Reed was at the organ. 

The program included the corona- 
tion scene from Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff ; Mendelssohn’s On Wings 
of Song; Palmgren’s Sing, Maiden, 
Sing ; excerpts from Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Pinafore; the Wagner-Mead 
Prayer from Lohengrin; and folk mu- 
sic from various countries. Soloist in 
the Moussorgsky work was Herman 
Miller, bass-baritone; and Robert K. 
Foy and Joseph Mezo were the assist- 
ing singers in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
excerpts. 

Miss Dilling offered Fauré’s Im- 
promptu; Prokofieff’s Prelude in C; 
Tournier’s The Forest Pool; and Ra- 
vel’s Introduction and Allegro, as- 
sisted by Mr. Ross. Together with the 
chorus, she played in the Mendelssohn 
work and Deems Taylor’s The Well- 
Beloved. N. P. 


Donald Johnston, Baritone 
Town Hall, April 30, 3:00 


Mr. Johnston, though young in 
years, is a mature artist. Invariably a 
sensitive irterpreter, he is still an 
uneven vocalist, but the technical 
shortcomings of his singing never 
overshad%w the sincerity and dramatic 
impact Of his performances. He began 
with four arias by Handel, Rameau, 
Mozart, and Bach. Emotionally, his 
singing of Rameau’s Puissant Maitre 
des flots was powerful; it would have 
beep even more effective if his voice 





Donald Johnston 


Gena Branscombe 


had been more securely supported and 
projected, the vowel sounds more 
vividly colored, and the typically 
nasal quality of the French diction 
more thoroughly realized. In the Bach 
aria, In Praise of Laughter, from Der 
Zufriedengestellte Aeolus, he sang the 
endless phrases bravely on one breath 
each, but nevertheless used far more 
breath than he should have needed. 

Mr. Johnston’s performances of 
four Schumann lieder and four songs 
by Chausson would have been suffi- 
cient to establish him as a musician 
of unusual gifts. His performances of 
Schumann’ s Stille Thranen and Chaus- 
son’s Nanny were deeply moving. 

The novelties of the program were 
Ross Lee Finney’s Poor Richard, 
seven songs to words by Benjamin 
Franklin, and Celius Dougherty’s 
Hush’d Be the Camps Today. The 
Poor Richard texts were as tart and 
amusing as ever, but Mr. Finney’s 
music seemed to lack even a spark of 
originality or of independent wit. Mr. 
Dougherty maintained the solemnity 
of Whitman’s verse in his setting, yet 
his vocal line and harmony sounded 
contrived. Songs by Paul Nordoff, 
Jacques Wolf and John Duke com- 
pleted the program. Nathan Price’s 
accompaniments in the opening arias 
and Schumann lieder were heavy, 
overpedalled and undistinguished; in 
the Chausson songs they improved 
noticeably. 


Manuel Herrarte, Pianist 
Town Hall, May 2 (Debut) 


The nervous strain of a debut seemed 
to beset Mr. Herrarte during the first 
half of his first New York recital. 
The young Guatemalan pianist raced 
through both the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne and the Chopin Sonata, Op. 35, 
without giving the music a chance to 
breathe. But he gave evidence of con- 
siderable technique, despite occasional 
blurred passages and wrong notes. In 
the more relaxed second half, Mr. Her- 
rarte played more steadily and with 
greater clarity. This part of the pro- 
gram included first performances of 
his own Tres Danzas, and a Suite, by 
Ricardo Castillo, also a Guatemalan; 
and works by Debussy, Ravel, and 
Fauré. He played all of these items 
agreeably, if without a great deal of 
color. A.B. 


The Cantata Singers 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, May 3 


The whole idea of presenting Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, uncut, making use 
of a small chorus and chamber orches- 
tra (following the proportions of 
Bach’s own forces at the Thomas- 
kirche) was so much to be commended 
that it is regrettable that the actual 
performance by the Cantata Singers, 
Arthur Mendel, conductor, did not en- 
tirely live up to its promise—especially 
since the external factor of poor acous- 
tics was primarily responsible for its 
defects. 

On almost every musical count, the 
performance had extremely reward- 
ing attributes. Mr. Mendel’s tempos 
were extraordinarily felicitous. All 
the vocal soloists—Ellen Faull, so- 
prano; Belva Kibler, alto; Brent Wil- 
liams, tenor; and Kenneth Schon, 
bass, and particularly the women—dis- 
played excellent feeling for the style. 
The instrumental soloists — Dorothy 
De Lay, violinist, Ruth Freeman and 


James Telleright, flutists; Lois Wann 
and Jerome Roth, oboists; Robert 
Landholt, first trumpet player; and 
Weldon Wilber, horn player—were no 
less praiseworthy, especially the flut- 
ists. The chorus, however, seemed a 
bit insecure, particularly in fast sec. 
tions like Gloria in excelsis and Cum 
Sancto Spiritu; and the organ con- 
tinuo was somewhat unsteady. But it 
was in mostly matters of balances that 
the performance fell short. It seemed 
likely that a more grateful acoustical 
setting would have mitigated these im- 
perfections considerably. B. 


The Branscombe Choral 
Town Hall, May 5 


The fifteenth annual concert of the 
Branscombe Choral was conducted by 
Gena Branscombe, assisted by Jeanne 
Mitchell, violinist; Angelene Collins, 
soprano; Ruth Freeman, flutist : 
Joanne Trobaugh, harpist; and Kath- 
erine Wilber, horn player. The pro- 
gram included Debussy’s The Blessed 
Damozel, with Carolyn Chrisman and 
Mable Ebersole as soloists, and a 
scene from Kodaly’s Hary Janos, 
sung by Miss Collins and Dorothy Sy- 
monds. 

Before the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the conductor received a scroll 
from the American Mothers’ Comrmit- 
tee for her contribution, as a mother 
and musician, to the home and to 
young people’s groups. N. P. 


OTHER RECITALS 


Marguerite Standen, mezzo-sopraiio; 
Times Hall, April 1. 


Gertrude Rennert, pianist; Times 
Hall, April 8. 

Betty Hirschberg, pianist; Carnegie 
Hall, April 16. 

Charlotte Solarz, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 17. 

Else Fink, soprono; Town Hall, 
April 18. 

Kay Fredericks, soprano; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 19. 
Burton Cornwall, bass ; Carnegie Re 
cital Hall, April 20. 


Agnes Miyakawa, soprano; Tinies 
Hall, April 22. 

Willem Van Den Andel, pianist; 
Town Hall, April 23. 

Theresa Richards, soprano; Carne- 
gie Recital Hall, April 24. 

Freda Trepel, pianist; Town Hall, 


April 26. 

Olga Musy, soprano; Carnegie Reci- 
tal Hall, April 26. 

Mary Brawley, mezzo-soprano ; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 27. 
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Salmaggi Open Air 
Opera Announces Plans 


The second season of the Salmaggi 
Open Air Opera, at Triborough Sta- 
dium on Randall’s Island in New 
York City, will begin with Verdi’s 
La Traviata on June 18. Other operas 
to be presented on twelve consecu- 
tive Saturdays are Carmen; Madama 
Butterfly; Aida; Rigoletto ; Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci; La 
Gioconda ; and I] Trovatore. 
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DOROTHY EUSTIS AT THE CROSSROADS OF AMERICA 


After her piano recital in Muncie, Indiana, Dorothy Eustis greets officers 


of the local Civic Music Association. 


From left to right are Mrs. H. M. Chad- 


dock, member of the board of directors of the Muncie Civic Music Association; 


Dr. L. G. Montgomery, president; Mrs. 


Reba Rovick, secretary; Miss Eustis; 


George E. Myers, treasurer; and Robert Hargreaves, member of the board 


Defauw Returns 
To Montreal Post 


Leads Concerts Symphoniques 
On His Return from Europe— 
Schick and Golschmann Conduct 


MonrreaAL.—On March 15 and 16, 
Désiré Defauw conducted Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques in what is be- 
lieved to be the Canadian premiere of 
the suite from Prokofieff’s ballet, 
Romeo and Juliet. Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus were soloists in the Mozart 
Concerto for Two Pianos in E fiat, 
K. 365, and Mr. Casadesus also played 
his own Third Piano Concerto. 

Zino Francescatti was soloist on 
March 1 and 2, playing Bach’s A 
minor Concerto and the Chausson 
Poéme. This was Mr. Defauw’s first 
appearance since his European tour, 
and he presented an interesting work 
by the Montreal composer, Claude 
Champaigne, entitled Symphony Gas- 
pésienne, as well as J. C. Bach’s Sym- 
phony in B flat, and Ravel’s Second 
Suite from Daphnis et Chloé. 

George Schick, regularly conductor 
of the Montreal Little Symphony, re- 
placed Charles Munch, who was ill, 
in the programs on Feb. 15 and 16, 
with Nicole Henriot as soloist in 
Fauré’s Ballade, Op. 19, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto. Georges Enesco 
was the conductor, and Artur Rubin- 
stein the soloist on Feb. 1 and 2; and 
Vladimir Golschmann was the con- 
ductor, and Ginette Neveu the soloist 
on Dec. 14 and 15. 

GILLEs PoTtviIN 


Three Guests Lead 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


PirrspurGH.—Paul Paray, Charles 
Munch, and Leonard Bernstein were 
guest conductors with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony during the latter part of 
the season, with Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, Robert Casadesus, pianist, and 
Erica Morini, violinist, as soloists. 

Recent concerts by the Pro Arte 
Quartet, the Budapest Quartet, as- 
sisted by Mitchell Lurie, clarinetist, 
and the Pasquier Trio, with Artur 
Balsam, pianist, stimulated interest in 
chamber music. Eugene Ormandy 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a concert in the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation series; Eleanor Steber, so- 
prano, sang in the May Beegle 
series; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared at the YMHA; and the 
Concert Society presented Helen 
Hougham, soprano; Mordecai Heiser, 
tenor; Barbara Owens, soprano; Eu- 
gene Phillips, violist; and Imogene 
Grove, pianist. J. Frep LissFet 








Wallenstein Ends 


Los Angeles Series 


Beethoven Eighth and Ninth 
Given in Concluding Program— 
Season Summarized 


Los ANGELES. — The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein, devoted its final 
concert of the season, on Apri] 13, to 
an all-Beethoven program consisting 
of the Eighth Symphony and _ the 
Ninth Symphony. The concert was 
moved to Shrine Arditorium for the 
occasion to permit an audience of 
6,000 to attend, and the program was 
repeated in Pasadena Civic Auditori 
um on April 15 to close the season’s 
series there. The dramatic reading of 
the Ninth Symphony was especially 
successful in the choral movement, 
which was sung by a group drawn 
from the choruses of various colleges, 
universities, and churches. The solo- 
ists were Phyllis Moffet, soprano; 
Kay Fessenden, alto; Monas Harlan, 
tenor; and Nicola Moscona, bass. 

The Philharmonic closed its season 
with a record of having played 62 dif- 
ferent compositions by 42 composers 
at the seventeen subscription concerts. 
Of this number, thirty compositions 
were by composers of the nineteenth 
century, and 32 by twentieth-century 
composers, eighteen of them still liv- 
ing and nine of them American born. 
Of the 42 composers represented, 22 
belong to the twentieth century, with 
seventeen living and seven American 
born, and twenty to the nineteenth 
century or earlier. 

The attendance at the subscription 
series was about 74 per cent of ca- 
pacity, representing a drop of some 
nine per cent from the previous year. 
The annual continuance fund to raise 

200,000 for next season is already 
under way, with a total operating bud- 
get of $482,780 planned. 

Guest conductors next season will 
be Benjamin Britten and Leonard 
Bernstein. Soloists already engaged 
are Peter Pears, tenor; Jascha Heif- 
etz and Szymon Goldberg, violinists ; 
and Artur Rubinstein, Rudolph Fir- 
kusny, Rudolf Serkin, and Clifford 
Curzon, pianists. Next season a sub- 
scription series of eighteen weeks is 
planned, with four weeks to be spent 
on tour. A total of 94 concerts was 
played during the past season—46 in 
_Los Angeles and 48 out of town. 

Pianists have been in the majority 
among recent recitalists. Dame Myra 
Hess gave two superb programs, in 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium on April 
22, and in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on April 24, both to sold-out houses. 


3enno Moiseiwitsch played here for 
the first time in fifteen years at the 
final concert of the Music Guild series 
in Wilshire Ebell Theater on April 5. 
Rosalyn Tureck played an all-Bach 
program as the concluding concert of 
the Coleman Chamber Concerts in 
Pasadena Playhouse on April 24. 
Soulima Stravinsky was heard in a 
joint recital with Eula Beal, contralto, 
in Philharmonic Auditorium on April 
8. Among the debutantes, June Ko 
vach showed a sparkling piano tech 
nique and keen interpretative insight 
in a Wilshire Ebell recital on April 11 

Other events have included recitals 
by Lotte Lehmann, in the West Coast 
series on April 9, and by James Mel- 
ton, in the Behvmer series on April 4 
-both in Philharmonic Auditorium 
Josephine Sitjar, soprano, and Joy 
Lyle, violinist, gave a joint recital on 
April 20. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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of serious music; Nicolai Berezowsky, 
who wrote the spiritless concerto Mr. 
Shaw performed; and Karol Rathaus, 
whose post-Straussian tone poem, 
Vision Dramatique, while a capable 
piece of conventional carftsmanship, 
hardly opens any provocative new 
vistas of experience. Tchaikovsky, it 
may be assumed, made his way into 
this motley company by providing a 
serviceable vehicle for Miss Magnes. 
Wolf-Ferrari, whose Overture to The 
Secret of Suzanne opened the pro- 
gram, was clearly a complete inter- 
loper. 

In a program whose enjoyments were 
severely circumscribed, Miss Magnes’ 
brilliant playing of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto shone with special efful- 
gence. She negotiated its technical 
difficulties with assurance that 
amounted to abandon, and the entire 
work moved along with a big sweep, 
yet with ample spaciousness to per- 
mit the emotional passages to speak 
with eloquence. 

Mr. Shaw played fluently and with 
good rhythm and dominating tone, 
but maintained an unyielding forte 
throughout Mr. Berezowsky’s studied 
and dubious figurations. The orches- 
tra, which was not at its best until 
the violin concerto began, did not 
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manage to make Mr. Rathaus’ the- 
atricalized work hang together or 
summon up much force. c.$ 
Toscanini Leads Benefit 

For City College of New York 


NBC Symphony. Arturo Toscanini, 


conductor. Rose Bampton, soprano; 
Set Svanholm, tenor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 20; 
Overture to The Creatures 
of Prometheus ............+. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, E flat major 
SE a Hiveitnaltacnbnsess oc Beethoven 
Overture and Bacchanale, 
from Tannhauser.............. Wagner 
Act. 1, Scene 3, _ 
from Die Walkiire.......... Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries........... Wagner 


The City College of New York’s 
centennial fund for the construction of 
a student war memorial building must 
have gained a pretty penny by this 
concert. Not only was Carnegie Hall 
packed from floor to roof, but tickets 
cost from ten to fifty dollars apiece. 
Conductor and orchestra contributed 
their services, according to a regular 
custom of Mr. Toscanini and his NBC 
players whenever they appear outside 
the confines of Studio 8-H. Lucky 
the charities that enjoy their favor! 

It was a glorious concert, and the 
huge audience seethed with enthu- 
siasm. At the close of the Walkiire 
love scene there was a demonstration 
which threatened to go on _ indefi- 
nitely. Both Miss Bampton and Mr. 
Svanholm were recalled innumerable 
times, and there was no question of 
quieting the applause and the cheer- 
ings until the artists succeeded in 
coaxing the conductor from a corner 
offstage to which he had retreated; 
when they got him back to the podium, 
both singers made off, leaving Mr. 
Toscanini to receive his honors alone. 

It was an exquisitely finished per- 
formance of Beethoven’s early over- 
ture. As for Mr. Toscanini’s Eroica, 
it is undeniable that some listeners 
may not see eye to eye with the un- 
commonly speedy tempos he ncwa- 
days adopts in it, and which some- 
what diminish its dramatic impact. 
All the greater was the overwhelm- 
ing impression of the Wagner music 
—especially of the first Walkie 
fragment. The orchestra achieved a 
new level of richness and color, the 
more so as four of the six harps that 
Wagner calls for in the Ring scores 
were in evidence, instead of the usual 
one or two that ordinarily function 
at the opera. It is long since one has 
heard such an amplitude of golden 
tone in the sword-drawing episode. As 
for the Bacchanale from Tannhauser 
and the Ride of the Valkyries, either 
one alone would have made the con- 
cert a thing to remember. H.F. P. 


Concert Commemorates 
Founding of Israeli State 


As part of the ceremonies held in 
connection with the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic 
of Israel, a great audience in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of May 4 heard 
a musical program that alternated 
with speech-making and other birth- 
day ceremonials. Under the direction 
of Izler Solomon, conductor of the 
Columbus Philharmonic, 75 members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony played Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. Later in the evening, the 
Vinaver Chorus was heard in a num- 
ber of choral compositions by Chajes, 
as well as in a group of traditional 


Hebrew melodies. HM. f. &. 
American Premiere 
Of Starer Fantasy 
Manhattan Chamber Orchestra. 
Charles Schiff, conductor. Barbara 
Denenholz, pianist. Times Hall, 
April 30: 
Le Tombeau de Couperin........ Ravel 
Piano Concerto, A major, K. 488. Mozart 
Serenade No. 2, A major........ Brahms 


Fantasy for Strings (1945) 
Robert Starer 
(First American performance) 
The high point of this gratifying 
evening was Robert Starer’s Fantasy 


for Strings. This ten-minute work 
by the 26-year-old Israeli composer, 
now living in New York, is simply 
and expressively fashioned. Asym- 
metrical rhythmic passages, piquantly 
dissonant, punctuate and highlight 
the sombre flow of beautifully propor- 
tioned melodies that always seem to 
find the richest sounding registers of 
the strings. Mr. Schiff and his play- 
ers made the most of its luminous 
sonorities. 

Of the remaining offerings, Ravel’s 
Le Tombeau de Couperin, particularly 
the elegantly precise Rigaudon, came 
off best. Miss Denenholz’s perform- 
ance of the Mozart concerto was 
notable for technical dexterity. The 
orchestra gave her graceful support. 
Mr. Schiff’s approach to the Brahms 
Serenade was more correct than 
spontaneous. A. B. 


New York Little Symphony 
Plays All-Mozart Program 


In spite of oppressive heat, an un- 
usually large audience filled Times 
Hall on May 6, for an all-Mozart 
program offered by the New York 
Little Symphony, under Joseph 
Baroné, with Kensley Rosen, violin- 
ist, and Adi Bernard, pianist, as 
soloists. Beginning with Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, correctly but rather in- 
sensitively performed by the orchestra, 
the evening offered, in addition to 
the A major Violin Concerto, two 
rarely-heard Piano Concertos—the 
ones in A major, K. 414, in C major, 
K. 246, and the Rondo in A, which 
Mozart seems originally to have in- 
tended as a finale for the first of 
these two concertos. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is a pleasure to hear 
these little known but extremely 
fascinating creations. The delightful 
Rondo has quite a history. It was 
one of the manuscripts that Mozart’s 
widow sold in 1800 to the publisher 
André. Auctioned off in London 
forty years later, it was torn into 
separate sheets for further disposal. 
Not long ago, the lost parts were 
rediscovered at the British Museum 
by C. B. Oldman, and were put into 
shape for practical use by the 
musicologist, Alfred Einstein. Pian- 
ists owe it to themselves to keep 
this little gem in currency. 

Adi Bernard, who had already ap- 
peared here in recital, played these 
concertos in fairly amateurish fashion, 
with little subtlety or style, and so 
much uncertainty of rhythm that the 
hearer could have wished for a 
metronome within earshot. Mr. Rosen, 
on the other hand, performed the vio- 
lin concerto with fine tone and ample 
technical competence, but with a ro- 
mantic sentimentalism rather out of 
keeping with the character of the 
work. The accompaniments supplied 
by Mr. Baroné were deficient in sup- 
pleness. ee 


Gershwin Memorial Concert 
Presents Ned Rorem's Overture 


The focal point of the fifth annual 
George Gershwin Memorial Concert, 
given in Carnegie Hall on May 7, 
under the sponsorship of B’nai B’rith 
Victory Lodge No. 1481, was the 
first performance of this year’s prize- 
winning composition, Ned Rorem’s 
Overture in C, by Mishel Piastro and 
the Symphonette Orchestra. The play- 
ing of the ten-minute work was pre- 
ceded by a speech of welcome by 


Irving Mitchell, president of B'nai 
B’rith Victory Lodge; dedicatory re- 
marks by Supreme Court Justice 


Ferdinand Pecora; and a brief pres- 
entation speech, with the composer 
present on the stage to receive a 
scroll, by Oscar Hammerstein II. 
Mr. Rorem’s overture—written, I 
understand, some five years ago—does 
not suggest the maturity he has at- 
tained in his composing since that 
time. Starting with a somewhat con- 
ventional syncopated theme, the work 
proceeds through a rather inchoate 
succession of musical events, fre- 
quently muddily orchestrated (or 
perhaps muddily played), and, in 


general, lacking in the sort of cogent 
organization that can bring an effec. 
tive psychological result when the 
right things happen at the right 
time. But even though the Over. 
ture in C is not a good work, Mr. 
Rorem is none the less a composer 
of future promise and present merit 
and deserves the recognition he has 
now received. 

The rest of the concert was devoted 
to music by Gershwin—the Cuban 
Overture; three songs, sung by Avon 
Long; Robert Russell Bennett’s suite 
drawn from Porgy and Bess; and 
The Man I Love, the first two Prel- 
udes, and Rhapsody in Blue, played 


by Alec Templeton—and a “word 
picture” of Gershwin, painted by 
Quentin Reynolds. C.Se 


NBC Symphony, April 16 

On April 16, Milton Katims gave 
the major part of his second concert 
of the summer series to a routine 
performance of Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 1, in flat major. Brighter 
readings of Samuel Barber’s Essay 
for Orchestra and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Russian Easter Overture rounded out 
the program. A.B 


NBC Symphony, April 30 


Erich Leinsdorf conducted the 
NBC Symphony on this occasion, for 
the first time this year. The program 
consisted of the Mozart’s Overture 
to Cosi Fan Tutte, and Prague Sym- 
phony, and the concert suite from 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. It. cannot 
be said that the performances were 
especially enlivening. The playing of 
the orchestra lacked smoothness and 
finish in the Mozart works, and Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s readings of both the over- 
ture and the symphony sounded 
pedestrian and heavy. The Stravinsky 
ballet music was more colorful and, 
in the nature of things, more ani- 
mated, though even here the con- 
ductor’s tempos invited question. The 
guest of the occasion, however, was 
warmly acclaimed by the _ studio 
audience. ee: &.F. 


Scandinavian Music 
Given by Brooklyn Group 


The Brooklyn Chamber Music Soci- 
ety, under the direction of Carl H. 
Tollefsen, was heard in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 24 in 
works by Conradi, Spalder, Olsen, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Bachelet, Robey, Du- 
Parc, Fauré, Borg, and Halvorsen. In 
addition to the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society the participants included 
the Norwegian Singing Society, Fred- 
erick Axman, director; Lawrence J. 
Munson, organist; and Clark Steiger- 
walt, accompanist. Vocal soloists 
were Josephine Antoine, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. The 
instrumentalists were Carl Tollefsen 
and Alfred Troemel, violinists; Au- 
gusta Tollefsen, pianist ; Jack Shapiro, 
violist; and William Durieux, cellist. 
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Sybil Shearer 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


Sybil Shearer has won a formidable 
reputation for herself as a_ keenly 
imaginative and original artist, but 
one would never have guessed it 
from this disappointing recital. Ap- 
parently she is going through a neo- 
classical phase, in which she is 
dispensing with the magic of the 
theatre and with almost everything 
else except a vocabulary of about six 
movements, a pianist, and some se- 
verely pretty costumes. She appeared 
on the bare stage of Carnegie Hall 
and proceeded to perform to music by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Corelli, Schubert, 
Bartok, and Moussorgsky. Her pro- 
gram consisted simply of First Dance, 
Second Dance etc.; and it had the 
continuity of sameness rather than of 
organic development. Only one dance 
departed from the prevailing anemic 
lyricism, an interpretation of Bar- 
tok’s Six Rumanian Dances, and that 
was hectically and unevenly performed, 
for her reverse turns were far from 
perfect, and she failed to convey: either 
the rhythmic tingle or the folk flavor 
of the music. 

The entire first half of the program 
was made up of sentimental interpre- 
tative dances, which followed each 
phrase of the music with the sort of 
naive imitation that belongs (if any- 
where) on the greensward of our 
women’s colleges rather than in the 
concert hall of 1949. In fact, there 





was a curious museum-like flavor 
about the whole concert. In all jus- 
tice, it should be noted that Miss 


Shearer moves very beautifully. But 
a whole afternoon of arm-waving and 
sad, Ophelia-like posturing is more 
than a citizen of the atomic era can 
bear without protest. Surely, Chicago, 
where Miss Shearer has her head- 


quarters, is not as remote from the 
contemporary world as this! By far 
the most enjoyable feature of the 
afternoon was the expert playing of 
her pianist, Marion Hall. A sym- 
pathetic audience gave Miss Shearer 
a cordial welcome. Let us hope that 
she will get through this unfortunate 
phase soon, and return to living dance. 


-- 


Ballet Espaiol Ana Maria 
Ziegfeld Theatre, April 24 


Since her debut, with her company, 
at the Carnegie Hall Pops last spring, 
Ana Maria has given her production 
and her company a thorough groom- 
ing. As a result, her program of 
Spanish dance looked considerably 
better than it had before. There were 
a new setting and costumes by Sal- 
vator Dali for The Three-Cornered 
Hat, presented with Ana Maria’s own 
choreography, and a lavish array of 
attractive clothes for the divertisse- 
ments that preceded it. The members 
of the ensemble—now increased to 
twenty—danced with adequate fore- 
knowledge of one another’s plans, if 
seldom with real brilliance or complete 
precision. Roberto Iglesias, the first 
dancer, performed with enormous zest 
and a natural flair for the art, though 
he lost respect of many members of 
the audience by his constant flirtation 
with them and his inordinate bids for 
applause. In this last regard, how- 
ever, he was no more than the mirror 
of the company as a whole; I have 
never encountered a group so glut- 
tonous in their desire for curtain calls, 
and so ready to force them upon the 
audience with indecent haste. 

The central weakness of the com- 
pany is Ana Maria herself, who is 
not much of a dancer. Sometimes she 
rose to the level of expertness with 
her heel beats and manipulation of 
the castanets, but her command of 
her body was far from impressive, 
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Bruno of Hollywood 


TROPICANA—ANCHORS AWEIGH! 
Talley Beatty and his Tropicana dance company left for Europe on May 4 to 
fill a three-month touring engagement that will take them to England, France, 
Sweden, and Denmark. After completing this tour, the company will return to 
this country, where a coast-to-coast tour is scheduled to begin in October 


and she demonstrated virtually no 
gift for characterization. Her chore- 
ography for The Three-Cornered Hat 
was insipid and unconvincing, and 
probably seemed worse than it really 
was, since nobody who saw it could 
fail to make the inevitable comparison 
with Leonide Massine’s unforgettable 
composition—some of which reappear- 
ed in flashes in Ana Maria’s version 
(without credit), notably in the 
farucca of the Miller, which Mr. 
Iglesias evidently sought to make a 
carbon copy of Massine’s. The Dali 
décors were delightful, and, for a 
change, unforced, but décors alone do 
not make a ballet. The orchestra, 
under Alberto Bolet, played as though 
it had received minimal rehearsal. 
i. 


Ana Maria's Other Programs 

Ana Maria’s second evening in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre, on April 27, brought 
Falla’s El Amor Brujo as the chief 
work, with a conglomeration of short- 
er dances before intermission. The 
most ambitious of these latter was 
Pastoreta, in which several old folk 
dances were employed to illustrate a 
simple story. Roberto Iglesias, the 
company’s first male dancer, was sin- 
gled out in this, as in a seguidillas by 
Albeniz, and a madrilena by Chapi, 
which was repeated in its entirety. 
Ana Maria danced several solos, the 
most notable an Esquela Flamenca 
por Alegrias, in which she had the 
assistance of Carlos Montoya, a truly 
remarkable guitarist, and José Vidal, 
his associate. The dancer’s choreogra- 
phy for El Amor Brujo adds little 
lustre or insight to previous and more 
famous ones, The story is difficult 
enough to put into dance, and this ver- 
sion does not succeed where others 
have faltered. It was, in fact, stilted, 
conventional and rather dull, except 
for the five brilliant costumes Ana 
Maria wore in rapid succession. 

>. &. 

On April 29, Ballet Espafiol Ana 
Maria concluded its three-performance 
season at the Ziegfeld Theatre. The 
program contained Capricho Espafiol, 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music, a repe- 
tition (“by request”) of El Amor 
3rujo, and a number of divertisse- 
ments. These last, since the programs 
gave out before this reviewer ar- 
rived, cound not be identified as they 
occurred, and after the fact it did 
not seem worthwhile to find out the 
details. 

* Capricho Espafiol, which had not 
been presented at the earlier programs, 
has an amorphous romantic plot, 
which is developed with debilitating 
poverty of imagination, and a décor 
(by Fernand Tarazona) that can 
best be described as looking like an 


oleomargarine label. The costumes 
were luxuriant and the dancing dili- 
gent. J. .,Jje. 


Choreographers Workshop 
Kaufman Auditorium, YMHA, May 1 


There was only one completely pro- 
fessional and satisfactory work on 
this program — Virginia Johnson's 
Quatuor—but two others contained 
interesting ideas and imaginative 
touches, Beverlee Bozeman’s Capri 
cio for Three ‘and Jean Erdman’s 
Festival. Using .a romatic piece by 
Villa-Lobos as background for her 


choreography, Miss Johnson has 
worked out a genuine quartet in 
movement, with herself dancing a 


central theme, around which materials 

danced by three others are contra- 

puntally developed. Charlotte Trow- 

bridge’s costumes were admirable and 

Margaret Cuddy, Doris Eebener, and 
(¢ ontinued on page 25) 
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Landowska Plays 
First Boston Recital 


Marian Anderson in Farewell 
Before European Tour — Local 
Debut by Norman Carol 


Boston.—For some reason, Wanda 
ey one had never given one of 
her famous and treasurable recitals in 
Boston until the Sunday evening of 
April 24. Jordan Hall was filled by 
an adulating audience that applauded 
and cheered the diminutive musician 
in the burgundy velvet gown with the 
flowing train. 

On the harpsichord Mme. Landow- 
ska played a passacaille by Couperin, 
Handel’s Suite in G minor, and the 
Italian Concerto of Bach. Haydn’s 
E Flat Sonata, Op. 66, was allotted 
to the piano, which sounded strangely 
cumbersome after thirty minutes of 
the small and metallic but lively tone 
of the harpsichord. Through the 
evening, the wonderfully youthful 
technique and the mature, scholarly 
musicianship of Mme. Landowska 
were triumphantly in evidence. 

Adele Addison, the Springfield, 
Mass., soprano, who already had ap- 
peared three times with the Boston 
Symphony, made her recital debut at 
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At a reception after Pierrette Alarie's recital for the Community Concert 
Association in La Malbaie, Quebec: (front row) L'Abbé Alfred Bergeron, vice- 


president of the local association; Mrs. 


Arthur Leclerc; Dr. Miss 


Leclerc; 


Alarie; Antonio Gervais, president; Germaine Guay, secretary; Henri Pilote; 
(second row) Benoit Warren, treasurer; Phillipe Tremblay, chairman; Raymond 


Taylor, accompanist for Miss Alarie; 
Harold Kendrick, organization 


Jordan Hall on April 10, This was 
an occasion which had been pleasur- 
ably anticipated for nearly two years. 
In 1947, we had heard Miss Addison 
as contestant in a prize competition, 
and we had been impressed by the 
beauty of her voice, her excellent 
training, keen intelligence, and cry stal- 
clear enunciation. Unless I miss my 
guess, the 21-year-old Miss Addison 
has a future comparable to the careers 
of Marian Anderson and Dorothy 
Maynor, if all goes well. 

Norman Carol, young violinist, and 
a member of the Boston Symphony, 
gave his first recital here at Jordan 
Hall on April 11. Since then he has 
made his New York debut, to favor- 
able critical response. His Boston 
program, in which he was accom- 
panied by Erich Itor Kahn was equal- 
ly successful. 

Marian Anderson said farewell to 
Boston until February, 1951, when 
she concluded the Richmond Celebrity 
Series at Symphony Hall on April 17. 
There was a capacity audience and 
high enthusiasm as Miss Anderson, 
accompanied by Franz Rupp, sang 
songs and arias by Handel, Gluck, 
Verdi, Schubert, Dvorak and others. 

James R. Houghton, conductor of 
the Boston University Chorus, de- 
serves praise for his revival of the 
Handel oratorio, Judas Maccabaeus, 
at Symphony Hall on April 20. The 
score is no equal for the Messiah 
(which it frequently suggests), but it 
is Handel, and it was last sung in 
3oston in 1916, so the occasion was 
welcome and notable. The choral 
performance was of solid competence, 
and the soloists—Nora Garner Riggs 
and Harriet Hayes, sopranos; Estelle 
Reemie Freeman, contralto; Wesley 
Copplestone, tenor, and Harold Fultz, 
bass, were adequate. 

Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, ap- 
peared at Harvard University on 
April 20. Their program was devoted 
to sonatas of Bach (A major and B 
minor), and Mozart (C major, K. 
296, and D major, K. 306). The per- 
formance was of uneven merit, but 
superb at its best. 

Local activity has also included the 
annual appearance of massed choral 
groups from preparatory schools in 
the vicinity of Boston, at Symphony 
Hall, on April 16, and a recital by 
Maxim Panteleieff, bass-baritone, at 
Jordan Hall on April 24. Consuelo 
Cloos, mezzo-soprano, was to have 
shared the concert, but she was ill, 
and her place was taken by Alan 
Hovhaness, Mr. Panteleieff’s accom- 
panist, who played a group of piano 
solos. Cyrus DurGIN 
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Bruckner Revivals 
By Boston Orchestras 


Boston.—The fortunes of Anton 
Bruckner have always been unpredict- 
able. After a season in which his E 
minor Mass, given its first local per- 
formance, had been the only Bruckner 
to be heard, two of his symphonies, 
the Third and Seventh, turned up 
within 24 hours of each other. 

The performance of the Seventh 
Symphony, at Symphony Hall on 
April 22 and 23, was Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s bow toward the Austrian 
eomposer. The Boston Symphony 
performed it with wonderful richness 


of color, and with the warmth and 
precision for which Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s players are known. The work 


had not been given at these concerts 
since 1939. The program, the next 
to last in the Friday- Saturday series, 
also contained two Wagner pieces, A 
Siegfried Idyll and the Overture to 
Tannhauser, which the celebrated 
conductor no doubt blew up beyond 
their usual size, but with tremendous 
emotional effect. 

Bruckner’s Third (or Wagner) 
Symphony had had but one perform- 
ance here, in 1901, until Paul Cher- 
kassky and the  semi-professional 
Civic Symphony revived it at Jordan 
Hall on April 21. The massive work, 
with its solid texture and its flowing 
melodies, was a stiff job for the or- 
chestra, but the players did their best, 
and the effect was adequate; at least 
they revived the score, and that is 
what counted. The one other work of 
the evening was Khachaturian’s Piano 
Concerto, which brought forward an 
extraordinarily gifted soloist, Bernard 
Kritzman, who is fifteen years old 
and a student at Boston University. 
This boy already has a big technique, 
and if he develops as he has begun, 
the world will surely hear more of 
him. Cyrus DurRGIN 


De Luca Sings Sharpless 
In Newark Madama Butterfly 


NEWARK.—Giuseppe De Luca, re- 
tired baritone of many years’ service 
at the Metropolitan Opera, returned to 
the operatic stage on April 26, to sing 
the role of Sharpless in Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly in the Mosque 


Theater. Licia Albanese was the Cio- 
Cio-San, and Mario Binci the Pin- 
kerton. Irene Jordan sang Suzuki, 


and others in the cast were Enrico 
Cordy, Edwin Dunning, William Wil- 
derman, Luigi Molina, and Gloria 
Scott. Nicholas Rescigno conducted. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


Sharry Traver danced eloquently, if 
not with the dynamic power Miss 
Johnson herself revealed. 

Miss Bozeman’s Capriccio is out 
of key with Stravinsky’s music, in 
style and conception. Miss Erdman s 
Festival, a ritual dance, is twice too 
jong, and lacks formal organization. 
The stunning costumes by Carlus 
Dyer, however, made a handsome 
spectacle. Hugh Aitken’s music was 
passable. : 

The other three pieces presented 
were Selma Garrett's Harvest Court- 
ship, a harmless little Peasant suite 
to Mozart; Gertrude Lippincott’s La 
Danse des Morts, with an effective 
score by Louis Horst and a script 
adapted by John La Touche from 
The Dauce of Death of The Book 
of Basle, and with practically no 
choreography at all; and Myra 
Kinch’s An Assortment of Ladies, a 
rowdy farce with text, which was 
yulgar in word and movement without 
being amusing. Manuel Galea pro- 
vided incidental music. R. 5. 
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Nora Kaye and Igor Youskevitch 


in the Ballet Theatre Giselle 


Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 9) 
which showed that Miss Kaye has 
not yet danced the role into her sub- 
conscious being, but once she has had 
time to remove these traces of delib- 
eration, she will be one of the greatest 
Giselles of the day. 

Like Alicia Markova, Miss Kaye 
contrives to keep the role in the 
Romantic tradition and to dance it 
with immaculate purity of style, yet 
at the same time to imbue it with 
naturalistic poignance. Her mad 
scene was a_ stylized psychological 
study, building almost imperceptibly 
from the shock of her discovery of 
Albrecht’s identity to her hysterical 
outburst, attemped suicide, and death. 
In the second act, she emphasized 
the conception of love stronger than 
death, without losing her wraith-like 
character. Igor Youskevitch also 
danced in breathtaking fashion. The 
corps de ballet was distressingly rou- 
tine in the first act, but the Willis 
were excellent, and Diana Adams 
danced Myrtha regally, in long, beau- 
tiful phrases. 

Agnes De Mille’s Tally-Ho was 
happily cast, with Janet Reed as the 
Wife, Hugh Laing as the Husband. 
John Kriza as the Prince, Bambi 


Lynn as the Innocent, and Muriel 


Bentley, as the wonderful as ever, 
as the chief hussy. The evening 
closed with a repetition of Antony 


Tudor’s Gala Performance, with Miss 
Bentley, Nana Gollner, and Norma 
Vance as the three ballerinas. Daniel 
Saidenberg conducted the De Mille 
and Tudor ballets, and Max Gober- 
man conducted Giselle. =. os 


Ballet Theatre, April 29 


Although the program was far too 
long, the company was in top form 
throughout the evening. Hugh Laing 
and Nora Kaye gave another un- 
forgettable interpretation of Antony 
Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet. Maria 
Tallchief and John Kriza danced the 
Pas de Deux from Don Quixote. 
Miss Tallchief was deft and strong; 
and Mr. Kriza was a good partner, 
if a rather careless soloist. 

Fall River Legend and Helen of 
Troy completed the bill. R. S. 


Nutcracker Pas De Deux, May 3 


A new feature for the season in 
this Ballet Theatre program was the 
grand pas de deux from The Nut- 
cracker, danced by Nora Kaye and 
John Kriza, neither of whom appears 
often in this Romantic classic. After 
a slightly tense beginning, Miss Kaye 
moved with beautiful lightness and 
softness of line; and Mr. Kriza, despite 
some technical carelessness, carried off 
his assignment with a great deal of 
dash. 

The program began with a ragged 
performance of Les Sylphides, and 


continued with Fall River Legend, in 
which Nora Kaye’s concentrated and 
powerful characterization was the 
only consistently worthwhile ingredi- 
ent. Helen of Troy, in which Igor 
Youskevitch danced brilliantly, ended 
the evening. J. H., Jr. 


American Composers’ Night, May 4 


In American Composers’ Night, 
which combined four contemporary 
native works, Morton Gould was 
present at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to play the piano part in his 
Interplay, and Aaron Copland con- 
ducted his Billy the Kid. The other 
two works were Undertow, seen for 
the only time this season, and Fancy 
Free, both conducted by Max Gober- 
man, as was Interplay. The Jerome 
Robbins-Gould ballet, which opened 
the evening, and the Robbins-Bern- 
stein Fancy Free, which closed it, 
were the most satisfactory elements 
of the evening. John Kriza and Janet 
Reed were prominent in both, as in 
Billy the Kid. The Copland work 
went smartly, but the Loring choreog- 
raphy seems somewhat mannered and 
dated today. 

Undertow, with its pretentious and 
obtuse choreography by Antony Tudor 
to music by William Schuman, 
seemed at once overblown and dull. 
To a reviewer who had experienced 
Greek tragedy in exelsis within the 
week (Mourning Becomes Elektra 
and Medea, with a viewing of Hamlet 
thrown in), this conception of the 
mother complex seemed watered down 
to conventional attitudinizing. There 
was no real character, let alone 
character development. There were 
simply dancers in symbolic costumes. 
This is not to detract from Hugh 
Laing’s superb enactment of the 
youth, nor from the fine dancing by 
Diana Adams as the “lascivious 
woman.” The ballet just does not come 


off. 
Talichief in Black Swan, May 5 


There were three firsts in this Bal- 
let Theatre program, given on an 
evening so sweltering that the audi- 
ence in the Metropolitan Opera House 
was dotted with customers in their 
shirtsleeves. Maria Tallchief danced 
the Black Swan pas de deux for the 
first time with the company; and 
Janet Reed, as the Ballerina’ in 
Petrouchka, and Wallace Seibert, as 
one of the sailors in Fancy Free, 
were also in new roles. 

Miss Tallchief was completely win- 
ning as the Black Swan. Her move- 
ments were strong, clean. and youth- 
ful; and she fulfilled the technical 
exactions with easy abandon. Igor 
Youskevitch was a properly adoring 
partner, and gave a brilliantly vir- 
tuosic account of his solo. Miss Reed 
danced with metallic brightness, and 
gave a brittle, innocent impersonation 
that was one of the few completely 
satisfying features of the perform- 
ance, in which Nicolas Orloff danced 
Petrouchka for the first time this 
season. Mr. Seibert, in the role 
created by Harold Laing, danced with 
little accent. and his characterization 
failed to develop the realistic hu- 
morous edge. 

The other work in the program was 
Pillar of Fire, in which Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing were the chief con- 
tributors to a generally excellent 
performance. J. H., Jr. 


Balanchine Conducts, May 6 


George Balanchine, who on previous 
occasions has demonstrated his ability 
to conduct an orchestra effectively 
and musically, took charge of matters 
in the pit on this occasion for Tchai- 
kovsky’s Theme and Variations. for 
which he devised the choreography. 
Maria Tallchief and Igor Youskevitch 
danced the chief roles brilliantly. The 
rest of a pleasant, but run-of-the- 
mine. evening, consisted of Jardin 
aux Lilas, Pas de Quatre, and Gala 
Performance, all three of which were 
conducted by Max Goberman. C. S. 





Closing Performance, May 8 


An ebullient performance of La 
Fille Mal Gardée, with John Kriza 
and Janet Reed in the leading roman 
tic parts, began the final Ballet 
Theatre bill at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. Harold Lang, appearing 
as a guest, undertook the role of Mr. 
Kriza’s _butterfly-chasing, moronic 
rival, and danced with high humor, 
enormous vitality and precision, and 
spectacular elevation. In Pillar of 
Fire, the second item of the evening, 
Nora Kaye and Antony Tudor main- 
tained their usual standard of com- 
municativeness, but the rest of the 
cast and ensemble seemed listless. The 
Don Quixote pas de deux, danced by 
Mr. Kriza and Nana Gollner, and the 
Balanchine-Tchaikovsky Theme and 
Variations completed the bill. The 


future of Ballet Theatre still hung 
in the balance as the final curtain 
descended. jo 
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CITY CENTER 


(Continued from page 8) 


Donna Elvira hard going. Rudolph 
Petrak sang Il mio tesoro so cred- 
itably that one regretted that the 
City Center production deprived him 
of Dalla sua pace. The others in the 
cast, in familiar roles, were Virginia 
Haskins, as Zerlina; Edwin Dunning; 
as Masetto; Norman Scott, as The 
Commandant ; and Norman Cordon, as 
Leporello. Laszlo Halasz again con- 
ducted. mS. 





Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, April 24, 2:30 


The new feature of this second 
spring season presentation of the dou- 
ble bill was the debut of another new 
tenor—David Garen, a Czechoslova- 
kian by birth, who had appeared ear- 
lier this season in the Mannes School 
production of Don Giovanni. As Tu- 
riddu, in Cavalleria Rusticana, Mr. 
Garen was sure of himself musically, 
and gave a competent, straightforward 
impersonation. His voice, however, 
while securely produced most of the 
time, was not remarkable for beauty 
of tone or ease of projection in this 
music, and he had a tendency to drive 
tones off pitch in attempting to sum- 
mon the necessary volume for climaxes. 

Rosa Canario, making her first ap- 
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pearance of the season as Santuzza, 
sang and acted with constant sensitiv- 
ity for the implications of the dramatic 


situation. Her tones, particularly in 
her lower register, seemed much freer 
and more firmly supported than last 
season, and she achieved a finely ex- 
pressive breadth of style. Frances 
Bible was a striking Lola, Muriel 
O’Malley a competent Mamma Lucia, 
and Andrew Gainey a stalwart Alfio. 
Julius Rudel conducted. 

In Pagliacci, Norman Young, who 
had’ taken over the Prologue while 
singing Silvio in the earlier perform- 
ance, gained full title to the aria by 
singing Tonio in this one, and also ac- 
quired the final line, La commedia é 
finita, assigned in the libretto to Canio. 
Evelyn Keller, John Tyers, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, and Giulio Gari were the 
other members of the cast, which was 
under the firm, beneficent leadership 
of Joseph Rosenstock. ), 32, 5a 


La Traviata, April 24 


Lee Shaynen, a young Juilliard 
graduate who has been an assistant 
conductor at the City Center for the 
entire four years since he came back 
from service in the armed forces, 
made his debut as conductor at this 
performance, and gave evidence of 
considerable talent. After some early 
uncertainties and rough spots, he set- 
tled down to a performance that had 
the qualities of good pace, clean 
articulation, and musical phrasing. If 
he occasionally rushed on without 
leaving a singer breathing space, it 
may be put down to youthtul im- 
petuosity. 

Ann Ayars once more sang and 
acted with that inner grasp of the role 
which makes her one of the most af- 
fecting Violettas. Walter Cassel won 
a tremendous outburst of applause for 
his Di provenza, and Rudolph Petrak 
sang acceptably as Alfredo. Q. E. 


The Marriage of Figaro, April 27 


The final week of the spring season 
at the City Center began with a per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro 
in which there were three different 
female principalsk—Leona Scheune- 
mann, Rosalind Nadell, and Virginia 
MacWatters. Frances Bible sang her 
first Marcellina; and James Pease, 
Richard Wentworth, Walter Cassel, 
Luigi Vellucci, Arthur Newman, and 
Dorothy MacNeil assumed their fa- 
miliar roles. 

Miss Bible looked convincing as 
Marcellina, although her movements 
were a little lithe for the mother of 


+ a child who has grown to the propor- 


tions of Mr. Pease, and made artis- 
tic use of her talent for creating a 
vocal character. Miss Scheunemann 
sang most of the Countess’ music 
resplendently as far as pure tone goes, 
but with little stylistic distinction. 
Miss Nadell was a pure voiced and 
adequately adolescent Cherubino, and 
Miss MacWatters was a rather hoy- 
denish Susanna. Joseph Rosenstock 
made the orchestra sparkle, and pro- 
vided expert piano accompaniments 
for the recitatives. J. oa 9a 


The Tales of Hoffmann, April 28 


It is customary to change baritones 
for the several acts of The Tales of 
Hoffmann, but we seldom change 
tenors in the middle of the stream. 
Such a substitution made the news of 
the third and final presentation of Of- 
fenbach’s delightful opera. Robert 
Rounseville, who carried through the 
prologue and first act, was obviously 
suffering in his vocalization, although 
he gallantly played Hoffmann with as 
much strength and aplomb as he could 
summon. During the intermission, Mor- 
ton Baum, chairman of the City Cen- 
ter executive committee, announced 
that the tenor had been persuaded by 
Mr. Halasz to give in to his indispo- 
sition, and that, fortunately, Frans 
Vroons, who had sung in the second 
performance, was available and at that 
moment getting into his costume. 
When the second act curtain rose on 
Giulietta’s Venetian palace, it was the 


personable Dutch tenor who pursued 
Hoffmann’s illusory way. Since both 
singers had appeared before in the 
role, judgment is not necessary upon 
either at this point, except to proffer 
a bouquet to each for being a good 
trouper as well as a fine artist. 

Virginia Haskins sang Olympia for 
the first time here, and Marko Roth- 
muller appeared for the first time as 
Dappertutto. Miss Haskins was 
charming, singing with freedom of 
tone and acting with the necessary 
stiffness of movement. She was as 
pretty as a life-size doll, even with- 
out Hoffmann’s magic glasses. Mr. 
Rothmuller sang the Diamond Song 
with considerable insensitivity, em- 
ploying occasional bursts of voice that 
violated the canons of style. 

The production again could be 
commended, for the most part, and 
the orchestra under Jean Morel sup- 
plied a supple and colorful foundation. 
Repeating their capable characteriza- 
tions were Rosalind Nadell, as Nick- 
lauss; Carlton Gauld, as _ Lindorf, 
Coppelius, and Miracle; Luigi Vel- 
lucci, in four character roles; Brenda 
Lewis, as Giulietta; Ann Ayars, as 
Antonia; and Richard Wentworth, 
Frances Bible, Edwin Dunning, and 
Norman Scott. i, &. 


Carmen, April 29 


Ann Ayars sang her first Micaela 
of the spring in this performance, and 
again combined highly expressive vo- 
calism with uncommonly believable 
characterization. Alberta Masiello, in 
her season’s first Carmen, showed 
that her voice has developed in solid- 
ity and in variety of color; but her 
diction was still mealy, and her ac- 
tion, while carefully devised, lacked 
spontaneity. Frans Vroons was again 
a superior Don José. His remarkably 
meaningful performance of the Flower 
Song indicated once more that the 
company has discovered a genuinely 
disinguished singing actor. Marko 
Rothmuller’s Escamillo was crude in 
both singing and acting. Others in the 
cast were Dorothy MacNeil, Frances 
Bible, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Edwin 
Dunning, Norman Scott, and Arthur 
Newman. The balletic contributions 
of Tanaquil LeClerq and Herbert 
Bliss to the second-act tavern scene 
were both charming and appropriate. 
Jean Morel conducted with a new and 
gratifying flexibility, giving the sing- 
ers more consideration than he has in 
the past. C. S. 
Aida, May 1, 2:30 

Robert Bernauer, who nightly sings 
the romantic tenor lead in the Kurt 
Weill musical comedy, Love Life, 
made his City Center debut in the try- 
ing role of Radames. The results of 
the experiment left some doubt as to 
whether grand opera is a proper field 
for him. His voice, while large enough 
in volume to carry most of the time, 
lacked concentration and force. The 
dramatic passages sounded bland and 
ineffectual, and there was not enough 
gleam in his tone to make the lyric 
passages rewarding. In his first oper- 
atic appearance, his stage presence 
seemed conventional and devoid of 
any special personal force. 

In the title role, Rosa Canario sang 
with splendid competence and a de- 
pendable, and apparently innate, grasp 
of the theatrical and stylistic de- 
mands of the music. Though her voice 
cut effectively through the big en- 
semble in the triumphal scene, and 
never failed to top the orchestra else- 
where, she did sometimes produce a 
breathy tone that robbed her singing 
of the intensity and force it could 
easily possess all the time. Lawrence 
Winters was a vigorous Amonasro, 
and Margery Mayer, who sang and 
acted the role of Amneris in the finest 
style, would have seemed equally 
striking if her voice had not been 
persistently too small in volume. The 
cast also included Norman Scott, 
James Pease, Frances Bible, and Ed- 
win Dunning. Tanaquil LeClercq and 
Herbert Bliss appeared as soloists in 





George Balanchine’s fatuous ballet for 
the triumphal scene. Joseph Rosen. 
stock conducted admirably. C.= 


Menotti Double Bill, April 30 

In this presentation, which closed 
out the New York City Opera Com. 
pany’s Menotti offerings for the sea. 
son, Dorothy MacNeil made her first 
appearance as Monica, in The Medj- 
um. The rest of the cast was familiar 
—Marie Powers as Madame Flora 
Leo Coleman as Toby, Frances Bible 
as Mrs. Nolan, Leona Scheunemann as 
Mrs. Gobineau, and Edwin Dunning as 
Mr. Gobineau. Miss MacNeil sang 
with secure projection of her round 
attractive tones; but her diction 
seemed studied, and her scenes with 
Toby, although Mr. Coleman support- 
ed her attentively, seemed more pro- 
saic than a dream world should. Miss 
Powers, exercising more restraint 
than she has been doing, built the 
final scene to a powerful dénouement. 
Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 

An exaggerated and generally unsat- 
isfactory performance of The Old Maid 
and the Thief began the evening, with 
Miss Powers, Ellen Faull, Norman 
Young, and Adelaide Bishop (singing 
her second Laetitia), and with Thom- 
as Martin conducting. Miss Bishop 
sang brilliantly, but her personality js 
naturally too demure to cope with the 
broad vulgarity that has come to be 
accepted as comedy in this opera. 


J. H., Jr. 


Troubled Island, May 1 


The spring season of the New York 
City Opera Company closed with the 
third performance of William Grant 
Still’s Troubied Island, in which 
Marguerite Piazza, singing Claire for 
the first time, made the best of a part 
that offers limited opportunities, and 
Julius Rudel conducted the work for 
the first time. Among the others in 
the sizeable cast were Marie Powers, 
Muriel O’Malley, Rosalind Nadell, 
Frances Bible, Robert Weede, Rich- 
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Boston Honors Koussevitzky 
On Retirement As Conductor 


(Continued from page 3) 
monials—brisk, polished, brief and to 
the point. For these, the public was 
admitted to the balconies, which were 
quickly filled f 

The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, rec- 

tor of Trinity Church, the first speak- 
er, pointed out how Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s influence as a leader of art has 
been communicated to hundreds of 
young people through this country. 
“Serge Koussevitzky,” he said, “has 
soared as high as any musician can 
soar.” 
“The Boston Symphony, under your 
direction,” said the second speaker, 
Gen. Robert Cutler, to the conductor- 
emeritus, “became the common word 
for the best in music.” Gen. Cutler 
then finished his compliments with a 
short eulogy in Russian. 

Music was limited to In Grato Ju- 
bilo, a cantata composed for the oc- 
casion and performed by former stu- 
dents in Mr. Koussevitzky’s Berkshire 
Music Center classes at Tanglewood. 
Lukas Foss conducted. The work is 
written for small orchestra and wo- 
men’s chorus, with two vocal solos, 
sung by Phyllis Curtin, soprano, and 
Eunice Alberts, contralto. The six 
movements were composed by Irving 
Fine, Daniel Pinkham, Gardner Read, 
Allen Sapp, Herbert Fromm, and Mr. 
Foss. The text, based on a verse 
from Revelation, “And they sung a 
new song,” was written by the Har- 
vard poet, David McCord. The chorus 
was prepared by Lorna Cooke de 
Varon. 

A silver replica of the Sons of Lib- 
erty Bowl, designed by Paul Revere, 
was presented to Mr. Koussevitzky by 
Allan Forbes, on behalf of the citizens 
of Boston, “in appreciation of what 
your great career has meant to the 
community in the past 25 years.” 

Representing the Boston Symphony, 
Richard Burgin, the concertmaster, 
handed Mr. Koussevitzky a framed 
parchment inscribed with the signa- 
ture of each member of the orchestra, 
“in recognition of the completion ‘of 
25 years of devoted and inspired lead- 
ership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra.” 

“I regret that it has been said that 
you will return as ‘guest’ conductor 
next season,” said Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the orchestra’s board of 
trustees, to Mr. Koussevitzky. “Since 
a father can never be a guest in his 
own home, you can never be a guest 
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here. It is my pleasure to announce 
that the trustees have voted you 
music-director emeritus of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra.” Mr. Cabot 
thereupon tendered a framed plaque 
bearing the name of each of the trus- 
tees. 

From Edward A. Taft, chairman of 
the Serge Koussevitzky 25th Anniver- 
sary Fund, came word that this fund 
has now reached the total of $159,000. 
This fund in aid of the orchestra was 
undertaken at the request of Mr. 
Koussevitzky, in place of a personal 
gift to him. Mr. Taft gave Mr. 
Koussevitzky a bound scroll contain- 
ing the names of 3,000 contributors to 
the fund. 

Mayor James M. Curley sent by 
mail his congratulations as head of the 
city government, and enclosed a key 
to the city. ‘Whatever you do and 
wherever you may go, Boston always 
will be with you,” the mayor wrote in 
his letter, which was read by Mr. 
Perry. 

When it was time for Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky to conclude the evening with 
his own address, the entire audience 
rose spontaneously and accorded him 
the third impressive ovation he re- 
ceived in Symphony Hall in four days. 
Once again, the applause was aug- 
mented by cheers. 

“T am deeply moved by your trib- 
ute,” began Mr. Koussevitzky, read- 
ing from his prepared manuscript 
slowly, and in a voice loud and firm. 
“T am grateful for the presentations 
made to me and for the pleasure we 
all received from the musical offering 
of my young friends and former pu- 
pils, in collaboration with our Boston 
poet. My gratitude goes to Mayor 
Curley for his key. 

“This last evening of my 25th year 
with you will be truly a lasting one 
in memories and friendship. 

“When I first came to Boston from 
Paris in the fall of 1924, I knew of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
through its reputation and the recol- 
lections of Nikisch, my friend of the 
early days in Berlin and Moscow; I 
knew of historical Boston as the birth- 
place of the American Revolution, as 
the city of Paul Revere, of leading 
men and free thinking. I soon discov- 
ered, however, that the musical taste 
of my audience was on the conserva- 
tive side, and that Boston was rather 
proud of it. The more gratifying it 
is to me to look back on the long 
road we traversed together, to feel the 
strong ties which grew between us, 
to witness the large following of music 
lovers and friends of the orchestra, 
to have had your confidence, your 
co-operation and the invaluable assist- 
tance of my fellow musicians in the 
orchestra. 

“As one who, for the past quarter 
of a century, laid stone upon stone 
to restore and raise the high peak 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
I am doubly concerned with the per- 
manence and security of its structure. 
I am appealing to your common sense 
to provide . . . protection to your or- 
chestra against any eventuality. I am 
appealing to your civic pride in this 
work of art which was left to you 
by a public servant and a great citizen 
of Boston; I urge you to take an in- 
creased interest in the life of your 
orchestra, to watch over it, to lend 
it your understanding, your unlimited 
support. 

“The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
needs a permanent endowment; like 
our great universities and colleges, 
it needs public support. Let us re- 
member that music is no longer an en- 
tertainment; it is also a science, but 
a science of the highest spiritual or- 
der, leading to beauty, joy, and peace. 

“In my farewell to you, let me quote 
a line: ‘Nothing but the soul can put 
soul into music, and the soul is God’s 


* Cheryl Crawford. 
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Webster Aitken, the pianist, and Sergei Celibidache, the conductor, discuss 
interpretative points as they prepare the score of Beethoven's Emperor Con- 


certo for performance at the 


work.’ Wherever destiny will lead my 
life and service to music, a large part 
of my soul will remain here, with you 
and the beloved Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” 

So the 68th season of the Boston 
Symphony is over. When the orches- 
tra gathers again in Symphony Hall, 
Charles Munch will be at its head. 

But Serge Koussevitzky is not re- 
tiring in the sense that he will be in- 
active. There still remains the coming 
3erkshire Festival, and then guest en- 
gagements with the Boston Symphony 
in Boston and New York. He will 
conduct in Europe and in South 
America, and will continue to support 
his favorite artistic child, the Berk- 
shire Music Center. 


THOUSAND admirers of 

Serge Koussevitzky gathered in 

the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on May 10, for a 
dinner and program given by the 
League of Composers in honor of the 
celebrated conductor, now music-di- 
rector emeritus of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Seated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Koussevitzky at the speakers’ table 
or “dais,” as the elegantly worded, 
silver-bound program described it 
were such prominent musicians and 
patrons of music as Leonard Bern- 
stein, Marc Blitzstein, Eleazar de 
Carvalho, Mr. and Mrs. Olin Downes, 
Richard Franko Goldman, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Hallowell Penrose, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Piston, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis, Hugh Ross, and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Schuman. 

Aaron Copland, as _ toastmaster, 
spoke with gratitude on behalf of him- 
self and the many other American 
composers to whose development Mr. 
Koussevitzky has contributed by his 
frequent performances of their works 
during his 25 years in Boston. Mr. 
Copland introduced William Schuman, 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, who spoke in a similar vein of 
appreciation. In a brief address, Mr. 
Koussevitzky thanked his friends for 
their cordiality, and made pleas for 
continuing support of the work of 
contemporary composers, and for the 
establishment of a government Bureau 
of Fine Arts. 

A novel feature of the musical por- 
tion of the program was the first 
quasi-public presentation of three ex- 
cerpts from The Little Foxes, Marc 
Blitzstein’s opera based upon Lillian 
Hellman’s play, which is to be pro- 
duced on Broadway in the fall by 
Mr. Blitzstein was 
at the piano, and the singers were 





Virginia Card, soprano; Shannon 
Bolin, mezzo-soprano; and David 
Thomas, baritone. The opera was 


commissioned by the Koussevitzky 


Berlin 


Philharmonic concert on April I! 


Music Foundation. 

Hugh Ross conducted the Tangle 
wood Alumni Chorus in short works 
by Randall Thompson and Samuel 
3arber; and Adolph Green offered 
humorous skits, with Mr. Bernstein as 
accompanist. The rest of the music 
was played by the Tanglewood 
Alumni String Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Carvalho, in Peter Mennin’s 
Fantasia for Strings; by Mr. Bern- 
stein, in two sections of David Dia- 
mond’s Rounds; and by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky himself, as a climax to the 
evening, in two movements of Han- 
del’s Twelfth Concerto Grosso 

C. 
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JOHN GARRIS 


ATLANTA.—John Garris, since 1942 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, was found dead on the 
morning of April 21. The body, shot 
once just below the heart, was found 
in an areaway between two buildings 
in the downtown part of the city. 
There were no other marks of vio- 
lence, and his coat, which was found 
several blocks away, still contained 





John Garris as Don Ottavio 


money and personal papers. He had 
appeared as Laerte, in Mignon, in the 
second of three performances by the 
Metropolitan in Atlanta. 

Born J. K. Gareis, in Frankfurt, 
Germany, 36 years ago, he made his 
way to Greece in 1934, where he ap- 
peared in recitals, on radio programs, 
and in motion pictures. After coming 
to America in 1941, he changed his 
name to John Garris. He was engaged 
by the Metropolitan soon after nis 
arrival, and made his debut as Valsac- 
chi, in Der Rosenkavalier, on March 
13, 1942. The same season he was 
heard again in the same role and as 
the Third Esquire, in Parsifal. 

The following season he appeared 
as Lord Arthur Bucklaw, in Lucia di 
Lammermoor ; Hadji, in Lakmé; Nar- 
raboth, in Salome; Don Curzio, in La 
Nozze di Figaro; and the Simpleton, 
in Boris Godounoff. In subsequent 
years he was given parts of increasing 
importance—Cassio, in Otello; Loge, 
in Das Rheingold; Mime, in Siegfried ; 
David, in Die Meistersinger; and 
Laerte, in Mignon. This season he 
had sung his first performance as 
Count Almaviva, in The Barber of 
Seville. His first New York recital 
was in Town Hall, on Jan. 11, 1944; 
and he appeared this season in a pro- 
gram devoted to Schumann’s Win- 
terreise. 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 


Cuicaco.—Richard Czerwonky, head 
of the violin and orchestral depart- 
ments of De Paul University school 
of music, and a well-known violinist, 
died at his home on April 16. He was 
62 years old. Born in Germany, he 
came to this country in 1907 as assis- 
tant concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony, and from 1909 to 1918 
served as concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. He came to Chicago in 1918, 
where he headed the violin depart- 
ment of the Bush Conservatory. For 
twenty years he was conductor of the 
Chicago Philharmonic. 


GAIL GARDNER 


Gail Gardner, soprano and teacher 
of singing, died suddenly at her home 
in New York on April 1. A native 
of Manistee, Mich., she had sung in 
both concert and opera in this coun- 
try and in Europe. During her later 
years she devoted herself to teaching 
in New York and at her summer home 
in the Adirondacks. 
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Obituary 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Nice, France.—Maurice Maeter- 
inck, noted Belgian poet and drama- 
tist, died at his home, Chateau d’Orla- 
— on May 6. He was 86 years 
old 

Born in Ghent on Aug. 29, 1862, he 
studied law at the university there, 
but showed little interest in legal 
practice. In 1884, he went to Paris, 
where he became associated with the 
“Parnassian” group of writers. After 
six months he returned to Belgium, 
having won the esteem of such au- 
thors as Octave Mirbeau and Villiers 
de I’Isle Adam. His first work to 
arrest serious attention was The Prin- 
cess Maleine, which appeared in 1889. 
In subsequent years, he wrote Pelléas 
et Mélisande, The Seven Princesses, 
and various plays intended to be acted 
by marionettes. 

His play, Monna Vanna, had been 
set as an opera by Emil Abranyi and 
sung in Budapest in 1901; and on 
April 30, 1912, Claude Debussy’ s set- 
ting of his Pelléas et Mélisande was 
given its world premiere at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, with Mary Garden 
as Mélisande. America first heard the 
work on Feb. 19, 1908, at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, where it was given 
seven times that season. Its first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan was on 
March 1, 1925, with Lucrezia Bori 
and Edward Johnson in the title roles. 
The poet did not hear the opera until 
he attended a performance by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, at the Lexing- 
ton Theatre, in 1920, with Miss Gar- 
den as Mélisande. 

In 1902, Monna Vanna was again 
set to music by Henri Feévrier, and 
given its premiere at the Paris Opéra 
on Jan. 13, 1909. The Boston Opera 
Company gave this opera in 1913, and 
New York heard it sung by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company on Feb. 17, 
1914, with Miss Garden, Vanni-Mar- 
coux, and Charles Dalmores. Maeter- 
iinck’s mystical play, The Blue Bird, 
was given a score by Albert Wolff, 
and the world premiere of the operatic 
version was given at the Metropolitan, 
with the composer conducting, on Dec. 
27, 1919. Ariane et Barbe Bleu, with 
a score by Paul Dukas, had been giv- 
en its world premiere at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique on May 10, 1907, and 
was given its first American perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan on April 1, 
1911, with Geraldine Farrar as Ariane. 

Charles Martin Loeffler used Mae- 
terlinck’s La Mort de Tintagiles as 
the basis for a symphonic poem, and 
it was first performed, by the Boston 
Symphony, on Jan. 8, 189 

For fifteen years Maeterlinck main- 
tained a sentimental relationship with 
Georgette Leblanc, the Parisian sing- 
er and actress, and they entertained 
extensively at Sainte Wandrille, his 
chateau near Rouen. Their relationship 
came to an end in 1919, and Maeter- 
linck married the actress Renée Dahon, 
who survives him. 


NORMAN JOLLIFFE 


Norman Jolliffe, well known church 
and oratorio baritone, died in New 
York on April 30 at the age of 62. 
Born in Coaticook, P. Q., on April 19, 
1886, he first studied music at Peter- 
borough, N. H. After leaving school 
at the age of eighteen, he became a 
journalist, at the same time studying 
singing. In 1905 he moved to Toronto, 
where he studied with August Wil- 
helmj and made appearances in light 
opera. In 1910 he moved to New 
York, where he held important choir 
positions. He became soloist at the 
Marble Collegiate Church in 1917, 
and held that position until 1941. 
After serving in the Canadian army 
during the first World War, he re- 
turned to New York, where he at- 
tained great popularity as an oratorio 
singer, appearing with the New York 
Oratorio Society, the Brooklyn Ora- 


torio Society, the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society; at various festivals ; 
and under Victor Herbert at Willow 
Grove, Philadelphia. Following his 
retirement he gave his time to teach- 
ing. His wife, the former Olive 
Scholey, survives. 


JOHNSON McCLURE BELLOWS 

Johnson McClure Bellows, western 
field representative for Columbia Art- 
ists Management until his retirement 
in 1933, died on April 8 at the Medical 
Arts Center Hospital in New York. 
He was 79 years old. Ordained a 
minister in 1893 at General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he became rector of 
Grace Church, in Norwalk, Conn., and 
remained there until, in 1902, he was 
appointed a chaplain in the United 
States Navy. In 1908, he became 
music critic for the Hartford Globe, 
and in 1911 went to Minnesota, where 
he accepted a similar position on the 
St. Paul Dispatch. About 1918 Mr. 
Bellows joined Coppicus and Schang, 
now a division of Columbia Artists 
Management. A sister, Mrs. Julian 
Vallette Wright, survives. 


ZAVEL ZILBERTS 


Zavel Zilberts, founder and conduc- 
tor of the Zilberts Choral Society, 
which gave its 25th annual concert in 
the Town Hall in February, died at 
his home in New York on April 25. 
He was 69 years old. Born near 
Pinsk, Russia, he succeeded his father 
as cantor of the local synagogue at 
the age of sixteen. He later attended 
the Warsaw Conservatory, from which 
he was graduated in 1903. After con- 
ducting choruses in Russia he came 
to the United States in 1920 to serve 
as conductor of the Cantors Associa- 
tion of America. He conducted huge 
choruses in the old Madison Square 
Garden and the Hippodrome. In 1903 
he organized the Hazomir Chorus, in 
Newark, a body that is still in exis- 
tence. He is survived by his wife. 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 


Hotyoke, Mass.—William Church- 
ill Hammond, retired professor of mu- 
sic at Mount Holyoke College, died 
at his home following a heart attack 
on April 18. He was born in Rock- 
ville, Conn., 88 years ago. He came 
to Mount Holyoke in 1885, and served 
as organist of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church for 64 years. For 
twelve years, before his retirement in 
1936, he took the college glee club to 
New York for concerts in Town Hall. 
He was married in 1898 to Fanny 
Bliss Reed, who was one of his pupils. 
His wife and two sons survive. 


JACK KAPP 
Jack Kapp, president of Decca 
Records Inc., died of a_ cerebral 


hemorrhage on March 25. Mr. Kapp 
was founder of the Decca company 
and had spent his life in the record 
business, starting at the age of four- 
teen as part-time stock boy for Colum- 
bia Records. 


BRUNO STEINDEL 


SANTA Monica, Cat.—Bruno Stein- 
del, for 28 years first cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony, died on May 4, 
at the age of 82. 

Born in Zwickau, Germany, he 
studied the violin with his father, and 
was cello soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic at 21. After playing under 
such conductors as Brahms, Liszt and 
Von Bilow, he joined the Chicago 
Symphony in 1891. He was _ subse- 
quently first cellist of the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra for a number of 
years, and later toured as a concert 
cellist until his retirement in 1939. 

His late wife, a concert pianist, died 
in 1921. A daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
Rosa, of Hollywood; and a nephew, 
Max Steindel, first cellist of the St. 
Louis Symphony, survive. 


EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


Emilio de Gogorza, concert barj. 
tone and teacher, died at his New 
York home on May 10, following a 
heart attack. He would have been 76 
on May 29. Born in Brooklyn of 
Spanish parents, he was educated jn 
Spain, France, and England. [py 
England, he sang first, as a treble, 
in the choir of the Brompton Oratory, 
in London, and later, as a baritone, 





Emilio de Gogorza 


at St. George’s, Windsor. There he 
came to the attention of the Duke of 
Norfolk and others who encouraged 
him to make his voice his career. He 
returned to New York, where he 
studied under Moderati and Agra- 
monte, and then returned to Paris for 
lessons with Emile Bourgeois, of the 
Opéra-Comique. 

He then toured Europe as a re- 
citalist, and made his American debut 
in 1897 as assisting artist to Marcella 
Sembrich. He later appeared alone, 
making, in all, seventeen tours of the 
United States. He also sang with 
leading orchestras and at numerous 
festivals. He was the first director of 
artists for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, engaging many of the 
world’s greatest singers and instru- 
mentalists to make recordings. From 
1926 to 1940, he was head of the 
voice department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, in Philadelphia. Since 
then he had taught privately. 

Mr. Gogorza was twice married. 
His first marriage was terminated by 
divorce, and on July 13, 1911, he 
married Emma Eames, who had been 
a leading soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera for seventeen years, and with 
whom he had given joint recitals for 
several seasons. Mme. Eames sur- 
vives him. 


Unesco Sponsors 
Memorial to Chopin 


the United Na- 
tions’ educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural organization, has asked a num- 
ber of leading composers to write 
a musical memorial for Frédéric 
Chopin, on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of his death this year. Among 
those who have. already accepted the 
invitation are Heitor Villa-Lobos, of 
Brazil; Florent Schmitt, of France; 
Alexandre Tansman, French composer 
of Polish extraction; and Oscar 
Espla, of Spain. The composers are 
entirely free to choose the form and 
type of their works, but the duration 
of the performance of each composi- 
tion must not exceed fifteen minutes 
and must not require more than five 
performers. The first public perform- 
ance of these works will probably take 
place in the Salle du Conservatoire in 
Paris. 

Also in honor of the Chopin cen- 
tenary, the International Music Fund 
has allocated money to Unesco for two 
scholarships in composition, to be 
given to Polish students for study at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 


Paris.—Unesco, 
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Ormandy Leads Season Finale 


Of The Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA 

HE 49th season of the Philadel- 

T obia Orchestra came to a bril- 
liant close with a request pro- 
gram on April 22 and 23, at the Aca- 
demy of Music. Eugene Ormandy, 
fully recovered from his recent illness, 
conducted Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor, and Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration, and the Suite and Waltzes 
from Der Rosenkavalier. After finish- 
ing its commitments at home, the or- 
chestra set forth on a transcontinental 
tour, before embarking for England. 
Earlier in the month, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra on April 1 and 2, giving the 
Philadelphia premiere of Darius Mil- 
haud’s Cello Concerto, and also play- 
ing the Saint-Saéns A minor Con- 
certo with flawless technique and 
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rich, fluent tone. Alexander Hilsberg 
conducted the orchestra in Strauss’ 
Don Juan; Two Hispanic Pieces, by 
Harl McDonald; and the Suite from 
Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges. 

Jean Graham, young Ohio pianist, 
proved to be the * ‘surprise soloist” in 
the fifth and last Youth Concert on 
April 6. She gave a striking demon- 
stration of her ability in Prokofieff’s 
First Concerto. Mr. Hilsberg, sub- 
stituting for Mr. Ormandy, gave rous- 
ing performances of Wagner’s Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger, the Franck 
Symphony, and the Second Suite from 
Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé. 

The perennial Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram took place on April 8 and 9, with 
Mr. Hilsberg again conducting. The 
Fifth Symphony and the Violin Con- 
certo, given fresh life by Isaac Stern, 
constituted the program. 

Philadelphians bade a warm fare- 
well to Serge Koussevitzky on April 
12, at the Academy of Music. The 
completely filled auditorium rang with 
ovations for the retiring music direc- 
tor at the annual Boston Symphony 
concert, presented by the Philadelphia 
Forum. Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
players performed Roussel’s Suite in 
F Major, Satie’s Gymnopédies, De- 
bussy’s La Mer, and Brahms’ First 
Symphony with clarity, precision, and 
beautiful tone. 

Claude Rains appeared as Speaker 
in Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait, with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, on April 
16 and 18. Eugene Ormandy pre- 
sented Wagner’s Prelude to Parsifal, 
in honor of the Lenten season. Wil- 
liam Kincaid again displayed his vel- 
vety tone in Kennan’s Night Soliloquy, 
for flute and orchestra. The program 
closed with Schubert’s Symphony No. 
7, in C Major. 

Alexander Hilsberg has been award- 
ed the C. Hartman Kuhn Award for 
the 1948-49 season. The award is pre- 
sented annually “to the member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra who has shown 
ability and enterprise of such charac- 
ter as to enhance the standards and 
the reputation of the orchestra.” At 
the same time it was announced that 
Mr. Ormandy would receive an hon- 
orary doctorate degree from Temple 
University at a music convocation on 
May 12. 

On April 22, the six women’s com- 
mittees of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
presented gold watches to five mem- 
bers of the orchestra who were named 
“watchmen” in a ceremony honoring 
their 25 years continuous service. 
They were Domenico Bove, Manuel 
Roth, and Jasha Simkin, violinists; 
Heinrich Wiemann, contrabassist ; and 
James Valerio, percussionist. 

Four winners in the final auditions 
for young soloists at next season’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra Youth Con- 
certs were announced recently by Mr. 
Ormandy. They are Eloise Polk, 
pianist; Sonia Stolin, soprano; Joseph 
Rezits, pianist; and Lorne Munroe, 
cellist. 

A concert of works written, with 
one exception, by Negro composers 
was presented before a capacity audi- 
ence at Town Hall on April 24, by the 
Philadelphia Concert Orchestra, di- 
rected by Raymond L. Smith. The 
program opened with a Symphony 
Concertante, by John Duncan, faculty 
member of Alabama State Teachers 
College. Clarence Cameron White 
was represented by his Bandanna 
Sketches, Tambourin, and Violin Con- 
certo in G Minor, Op. 63, performed 
by the composer. Holton Hackett, 
baritone, sang Duncan’s I Have a Ren- 


dezvous With Death, for baritone and’ 


orchestra. The Dra-Mu Opera Chorus 
assisted in Swing Along, by Will 
Marion Cook. The concert closed with 
Gomez’s Overture to I! Guarany. 
SmwnEY Fox 


Many Recitals 
In Philadelphia 


Perry O’Neil Offers Garratt 
Piano Sonata—Barton Frank 
in Cello Program 


PHILADELPHIA. — Perry O'Neil, 
pianist, concluded the list of April re- 
citals with a program in the Ethical 
Society Auditorium on the last 
evening of the month. His playing 
demonstrated a technical proficiency 
that easily encompassed the require- 
ments of the program, and his brilliant 
pianistic display was matched by deep 
musical feeling. His first group con- 
sisted of Romantic works—Schu- 
mann’s Warum?; Schubert’s Im- 
promptu, Op. 90, No. 4; and Rach- 
maninoft’s Etude-Tableau, Op. 39, No. 
5. These were followed by Mozart's 
D major Sonata, K. 311, and the 
Sonata in E minor, by George Gar- 
ratt, Chicago-born composer. The 
closing portion consisted of Two 
Pieces, by Poulenc; Liszt’s Sonetto 
104 del Petrarca; Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach’s little-known Sonata in 
E major; and three of Virgil Thom- 
son’s Ten Etudes. 

In the preceding week, a native 
Philadelphian, Barton Frank, a 22- 
year-old Philadelphian, who is now 
first cellist of the Vancouver Sym- 
phony, returned to his home city to 
give a recital. His intonation, tech- 
nique, and tone stamped him as an 
artist of important accomplishments, 
despite his youth. His program con- 
tained sonatas by Corelli and Grieg, 
the Lalo Concerto, and works by 
Bach, Prokofieff, and Bruch. Joseph 
Levine provided admirable accompani- 
ments. 

The Women’s American Art Schol- 
arship Fund presented Tilly Barmach, 
soprano, in recital in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on April 25. On the 
same evening the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music presented Armand 
Basile, pianist, in the Ethical Society 
Auditorium. A _ week earlier, on 
April 18, Jon Carlin, pianist, ap- 
peared in the same hall in the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory series. 

Two celebrated vocalists made Phila- 
delphia recital appearances. Marian 
Anderson drew a capacity audience to 
hear the last recital of the season by 
the famous Philadelphia contralto, 
with Franz Rupp as accompanist, in 
the Academy of Music on April 21. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor, won the 
approval of his audience in his recital 
on April 28, also in the Academy of 
Music. The accompanist was Victor 
Trucco, replacing Ethel Evans, who 
was ill. Emma Feldman presented 
both events. 

The New York Woodwind Quartet 
presented a program of infrequently 
heard chamber music at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, on March 16, 
revealing fine ensemble playing and 
achieving tone colors remarkable for 


woodwinds. The program included 
works by Beethoven, Milhaud, Ibert, 
Hindemith, and Vincent Persichetti. 


The Philadelphia premiere of Douglas 
Moore’s Quartet for Strings was pre- 
sented by the Curtis Quartet in - 
experimental concert on March 9, 
which the scores of the works were 
projected by lantern slides during the 
performance. The quartet also par- 
ticipated in the Feb. 27 concert of 
the New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, conducted by Ifor Jones, with 
Vladimir Sokoloff as assisting pianist. 
In a recital on March 17, Vladimir 
Horowitz moved his audience not only 
by his superhuman power but also by 
a restrained poetry in the lighter 
works. Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
presented on March 16 by the Singing 
City Choirs and the Temple Univer- 
sity Department of Music Education 
Chorus; and on March 10, Jan Peerce, 
tenor, sang before an _ enthusiastic 
audience in the seventh concert of the 
series given by Emma_ Feldman. 
Other recitals recently included ap- 
pearances by Jerard Jennings, five- 
year-old pianist, on March 31; August 


Vella, pianist, on March 16; Claire 
Shapiro, pianist, on March 8; and 
Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, on 
March 8. 

Brahms’ Requiem was the principal 
work on the program of the Bach 
Festival Society Chorus, given on 
March 8, under Sherwood Kains. 
Margaret Keiser, soprano, and David 
Atkinson, baritone, were soloists 
Works by Marenzio, Schitz, 
Brahms, Persichetti, Bacon, and 
Villa-Lobos were heard in a concert 
by the Philadelphia Choral Ensemble 
on Feb. 25, and on the same day, 
faculty members of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music presented a 
concert to honor the memory of Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski. Vincent Persi- 
chetti’s Sonata for Two Pianos was 
performed by the composer and his 
wife, Dorothea; Elsa Hilger, cellist, 
played Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a 
Rococo Theme; and Gabriella Hunt, 
contralto, offered a group of songs. 

The Contemporary Dancers were 
presented by the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance in their first lecture-perform- 
ance on Feb. 24: Choreographic prin- 
cipals were explained by Elfriede 
Mahler, Peggy Chalfin, Miriam Davis, 
and Vivienne Blanc. 

Sriwney Fox 
Lorne Munroe Winner 
Of Naumburg Auditions 

Lorne Munroe, cellist, was the win- 
ner of the recent auditions held by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation, and will be presented in re- 
cital under the foundation’s auspices 
next season. Mr. Munroe, a Phila- 
delphian, is a pupil of Gregor Piati- 
gorsky 
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Charles Munch Leads Closing 
Concerts By Chicago Symphony 


HE last four weeks of the Chi- 

I cago Symphony’s 58th season 

was one of the happiest months 
in a year filled with guest conductors 
at Orchestra Hall. 

Charles Munch, who had met the 
Chicago Symphony only in five con- 
certs during the season of 1946-47, 
reintroduced himself on April 7 and 8 
in a program that gave evidence of a 
musicianship not confined to the 
French works that dominated his 
earlier appearances here. Artur 
Rubinstein was soloist in a clean and 
convincing, assertive yet tender, well- 
rounded performance of Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. Mr. Munch, 
besides giving the pianist a splendid 
accompaniment, presented the orches- 
tra’s first performance in sixteen 
years of the Siloti arrangement of 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D minor. 
The program ended with a discrim- 
inating, though not highly inspired, 
reading of Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony. 

Raya Garbousova played for the 
fourth season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony the following week. On April 
12, she was soloist in C. P. E. Bach’s 
masterful Cello Concerto and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Rococo Variations. Her tone 
was not of great size, but was well 
adjusted to Mr. Munch’s discreet 
accompaniment. The orchestra, alert 
and incisive, also played J. S. Bach’s 
Third Brandenburg Concerto, Bizet’s 
First Symphony, and Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

Miss Garbousova returned on April 
14 and 15, in Samuel Barber’s Cello 
Concerto, more attractive in its middle 








she 


section than in the hoarse allegros 
with which it opens and closes, but 
expressively played throughout. Han- 
del’s Water Music improved rapidly 
after an uneven beginning; Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and De- 
bussy’s La Mer were taken at a very 
rapid pace. 

The soloist and two of the selec- 
tions were new at the concerts of 
April 21 and 22. Ossy Renardy made 
his Orchestra Hall debut in Paga- 
nini’s D major Violin Concerto. His 
tone may have been sharp at times, 
but he polished the gaudy vehicle ex- 
pertly, and bowed with a reliability 
that gave dimension to its lyricism. 
Mr. Munch introduced a captivating 
suite, arranged by Vincent d’Indy 
from a 210-year-old opera, Dardanus, 
by Rameau, and presented Roussel’s 
Fourth Symphony, performed here in 
1938 by Izler Solomon and the Illi- 
nois Symphony, but never before 
played by the Chicago Symphony. 
It was a loud, bright, colorful number, 
yet distinguished by an appealing 
reticence. Ravel’s Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales completed the program. 

The year’s final program by this 
orchestra that once prided itself on its 
Germanic tradition was an all-French 
event, and a highly rewarding one. 
Milton Preves, the orchestra’s first 
violist, stepped forward to provide an 
ideally . proportioned obbligato in 
Berlioz’s Harold in Italy. Honeg- 
ger’s Symphony No. 4, Deliciae 
Basilienses, was fervent, though a 
little diffuse, and Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe, second suite, concluded the 
evening and the season. 
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Edward L. Ryerson, president of 
the Chicago Orchestral Association, 
presented inscribed silver salvers to 
Vaclav Jiskra, first bass, who is retir- 
ing after 41 years; and Robert Linde- 
mann, first clarinet, who is retiring 
after 26 seasons. Warren A. Benfield 
will succeed Mr. Jiskra next year; 
Mitchell Lurie will replace Mr. 
Lindemann. 

Mr. Ryerson said on April 11, at 
a luncheon meeting opening the or- 
chestra’s annual drive for funds to 


“meet the estimated $155,000 deficit for 


the 1949-50 season, that a special com- 
mittee is giving “very special consid- 
eration” to the possible selection of a 
permanent conductor for the season 
after next. 


HE finest feature of Erica 

Morini’s Orchestra Hall violin 
recital on April 3 was her technical 
mastery of the Wieniawski Concerto. 
The Svithiod Singing Club gave its 
67th annual concert at the Great 
Northern Theatre (which proved to 
be a beautiful concert hall) on the 
same day; Vela Montoya made an 
inauspicious bow as a Spanish dancer 
of concert ambitions at the Stude- 
baker Theatre; Ballet Theatre con- 
cluded its spring engagement at the 
Civic Opera House; Giovanni Poli- 
fronio gave his annual violin recital 
in Kimball Hall in the afternoon; and 
Narcyz Pastercsyk, Polish baritone, 
was heard in Kimball Hall that 
evening. 

The Siegel Chamber Music Play- 
ers concluded their second season, in 
Fullerton Hall on April 1, with a 
program that included  Bartdk’s 
felicitous and fascinating Contrasts. 
Herman Clebanoff, violinist, and 
Emerson Both, clarinetist, joined Miss 
Siegel in the Barték work, in which 
changes of key are of such wild 
variegation that each kept a spare 
instrument at hand for quick changes. 
The Ripon College Choir, of about 
eighty voices, sang on April 4 at 
Kimball Hall, under the direction of 
William J. Peterson. 

Georges Midquelle, cellist of the 
Detroit Symphony until his dismissal 
last February by Henry Reichhold for 
alleged “disloyalty” to Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the orchestra, appeared 
at Fullerton Hall on April 19 as a 
recitalist. He made an impression 
with his great technical fluency, but 
showed little virtuosic fire. 

The Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society, for twenty years 
under the direction of Edgar Nelson, 
made its first appearance under a new 
conductor, Albert P. Stewart, on 
April 23 at Orchestra Hall. Mario 
Lanza, tenor, was soloist. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch closed the His- 
tory and Enjoyment of Music Series 
at Orchestra Hall on April 24, 
giving sound, strong performances of 


music by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Kabalevsky, Chopin, Liszt, and Rach- 
maninoff. 


Set Svanholm, tenor, sang at 
Orchestra Hall on April 29 with the 
Chicago. Swedish Glee Club, then 
stayed in town until the following 
evening to replace Leonard Warren 
on the same stage in the closing pro- 
gram on the Zelzer Concert Series. 

The Krakow Sinfonietta ended its 
first season, during which it gave 
three concerts, on May 1 at Orchestra 
Hall, with Alberto Salvi as soloist 
in the first Chicago performance of a 
harp concerto by Handel. The first 
American performance of Lennox 
Berkeley’s Serenade was also given 
by this ambitious group. 

Marx E. Oberndorfer directed a 
chorus of boys and girls recruited 
from orphanages, homes, park play- 
grounds, and settlements, in the 36th 
annual spring festival of the Civic 
Music Association, on May 1 at 
Orchestra Hall. Doris Hicks’ piano 
recital on May 1 at Kimball Hall was 
distinguished by her sensitive interpre- 
tation of Chopin’s B flat Sonata, 
Op. 35. WILLIAM LEONARD 





Reinald Werrenrath 


Baritone Celebrates 
Golden Anniversary 


Reinald Werrenrath, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, celebrated his golden 
anniversary as a singer on May 10. He 
proudly wears a medal given him in 
1945 by the King of Denmark, and 
can boast that in fifty years he has 
never cancelled a concert. At the pres- 
ent time he is devoting his time to 
teaching and conducting. 

’ 


Chicago Completes 
Chamber Concerts 


Cuicaco.—Chamber music in Chi- 
cago completed one of its finest sea- 
sons in March, with the Fine Arts 
String Quartet turning potential cus- 
tomers away from Fullerton Hall on 
March 23 for its final concert, which 
featured the first Chicago appearance 
of Reginald Kell, British clarinetist. 
The Brahms Quintet, Op. 115, served 
to introduce Mr. Kell. 

The Siegel Chamber Music Players, 
an amorphous group of instrumental- 
ists gravitating about the piano of 
Clara Siegel, plaved their third and 
final program of their second season 
at Fullerton Hall on April 1. 

The Krakow Sinfonietta, conducted 
by Leo Krakow and comprising about 
two dozen instrumentalists from the 
string sections of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and of radio studio orchestras, 
had begun auspiciously at the Eighth 
Street Theatre on Feb. 6, but stum- 
bled in its second concert, on March 
20. The third and final concert of the 
season was on May 1. 

The Pro Musica Trio (formerly the 
Russian Trio) gave its sixth and final 
concert on April 13. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 





VOICE under the 


personal direction of 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


PIANO under the 


personal direction of 


JOHN KIRKPATRICK 


ALSO: SHORT-STORY and POETRY 
under ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


OIL PAINTING under 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


WATER COLOR under 
JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


JUNE 1-14 


For further information, write: 
MRS. JOHN A. VAIL, Gen. Chairman 
1114 Seventh Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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MUSICAL AMERICA'S Educational Department 


Olga Samaroff: An Anniversary Tribute 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, one of 
the great figures of American musical 
education, died on May 17, 1948. This 
article, offered as a tribute on the an- 
niversary, is written by one of the 
many pupils who remember her with 
affection and respect. 





By Georce KENT BELLOws 


T was twilight of a fall afternoon 

in New York. In an upper Fifth 

Avenue apartment, overlooking 
Central Park, a fire crackled on the 
hearth. As I waited for Olga Sama- 
roff in the dimness, a feeling of un- 
easiness came over me. But the mo- 
ment she came into the firelit room, 
the friendly warmth of her greeting 
quickly dispelled my shyness. She 
immediately started to talk about her 
favorite subject—music—and as_ she 
talked, she went about the large room, 
turning on the lights; there must have 
been twenty of them. I have never 
forgotten the picture: that was Olga 
Samaroff. That was her life—turn- 
ing on the lights. In each corner of 
the world, there is, today, the gleam 
of a light that got its spark from her 
fire. 

How is it possible to say all that 
she was to so many people? It is not 
possible, nor is it necessary. What she 
was may still be found in the lives she 
touched and made richer. 

To have known and worked with 
Madam Samaroff was a rare privilege. 
Looking back, one becomes increas- 
ingly aware that she was a woman 
who left her mark on many in her 
generation. She was part of both the 
Victcrian period and the twentieth 
century. She witnessed the crumbling 
of an old order, and the coming of a 
new one, reveling in America’s musi- 
cal coming-of-age, and in the chance 
it has given to young people. 

Madam Samaroff had a simplicity 
and charm that could dissolve the de- 
fences of the most formidable adver- 
sary. And she always had time for 
worthwhile things. Whether she went 
to Washington or Baltimore, at her 
own expense, to speak on behalf of 
their newly formed orchestras, or ar- 
ranged a debut for a pupil, or headed 
a committee, her whole life was given 
gladly and freely. 

Much of the success of her teaching 
resulted from her native instinct for 
evaluating her pupils, drawing them 
out, and then knowing best how to 
proceed. Scorning to teach by imita- 
tion. at the piano, or by coaching, 
Madam Samaroff spent much time in 
discussions during the early lessons. 
More than one student has fretted 
over her seeming indifference about 
fingering, or her apparent failure to 
give suggestions about certain tradi- 
tions, only to come to with a start 
weeks later, with an awareness of mu- 
sical values that had never seemed to 
exist before. 


SOME of the superficial pupils who 
came into her studio, all ready to 
learn the magic formula that would be 
an open sesame to a concert career, 
were speechless with surprise when 
she told them to go home and teach in 
their local communities. Half her ad- 
vice was aimed at deflecting ambitious 
youngsters from the concert stage, for 
she knew the rigors of an artist’s life, 
and could soon tell whether or not a 
pupil was fitted to meet its demands. 

Because of her staunch belief in the 
decentralization of music, Madam’s 
face would light with pleasure when 
she discovered a student whose whole 
ambition was to learn all he could in 
order to go back to his home town to 
teach, and to enrich the musical life 
there. She knew that these students 
helped to assure the future of Ameri- 
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can music; that through their devoted 
efforts it would continue to grow and 
improve. 

The artistic self-discipline which 
had been her own bulwark in her 
earlier days as a concert pianist was 
the quality she sought first in every 
pupil talented enough to justify the 
hope of a career. With her, only those 
who could live up to this standard sur- 
vived. The others fell by the wayside 
—and rightly so. 

She knew, too, what an asset proper 
manners and behavior are, after a 
young artist is launched in his career. 
Because she herself was a woman of 
impeccable taste, poised and gracious, 
it was easy for her to give to these 
young people not only a solid musical 
background, but the ability to meet and 
talk easily with all sorts and kinds of 
people. 

To have sat in front of the roaring 
fire in her house, perched high in the 
hills at Seal Harbor, Maine, is a mem- 
ory to be cherished. Here, where she 
was so relaxed and happy, one could 
see and study the incessant working 
of her mind. The philosophies of life, 
the ideals, the hopes for music every- 
where, the amusing incidents of the 
day that could be told and laughed 
about together—all made each evening 
an experience to be tucked away in 
memory, and to be relished again at 
later times. 





ALENT is no respector of race or 

creed, and with Madam Samaroff 
a student of lowly background or one 
from a small town had an equal chance 
with the well-born and the city-born 
pupils to see all phases of social life. 
To live in Madam’s house was privi- 
lege enough; but to be for a time one 
of the family thrilled the many shy 
and tender youngsters she befriended. 
The delectable meals, served with ex- 
quisite china and gleaming silver, and 
the sparkling conversation at table 
helped them to adjust themselves 
toward a new way of life, and later 
proved invaluable in their careers. 
Insecurity and inferiority feelings 
often stem from an inability to mix, 
to take part in general conversation, 
or to establish public good will. No 
matter how talented a young student 
might be, Madam lost no time in giv- 
ing him this sort of background. To 
lunch with Ossip Gabrilowitsch or 
meet Myra Hess or Bruno Walter for 
tea gave him a chance to get to know 
people who were important, who were 
a part of the contemporary musical 
scene, and whose discussions and com- 
ments could be of the utmost value in 
molding his thoughts. 

Veekly musicales, always a part of 
the general background Madam pro- 
vided for her students, constituted an- 
other important phase of her teaching. 
Unlike many teachers, she never closed 
the door on a student, only to forget all 
about him until the next lesson. Each 
week the students met for supper, and 
played for each other afterward. Any- 
one who has been through the ordeal 
of playing for fellow-students knows 
that there is nothing worse than the 
growing pains of young musicians. 
Their blunt criticisms and their swift 
deflation of each other’s egos possessed 
a remedial value of which Madam was 
fully aware. Then, too, they never 
knew who might be an invited guest 
for the evening—it could be a well- 
known critic or an important manager 


—and as a consequence they were sure | 


to be on their toes every time. 

If a student was poor, Madam Sama- 
roff obtained engagements for him to 
play in the homes of her wealthy 
friends. And perhaps she would write 
a conductor in a smaller city to ask 
him to hear an unusually gifted player, 





Olga Samaroff at the piano during the early days of her concert career 


or arrange an appearance on a local 
series; whatever she arranged always 
provided a chance to gain experience, 
and to test the extent to which his 
training was stern and vigorous enough 
to carry him through any situation. 

Sometimes she took a pupil. to 
Europe when such a trip offered an 
opportunity to prepare for a heavy 
concert schedule in the following sea- 
son. More than one of Madam’s pupils 
spent happy weeks in the Bavarian 
countryside with frequent lessons and 
talks with Madam, who herself might 
be writing a book or planning new 
lectures. 


N looking back, it appears that the 

crowning period of Madam’s life, 
as far as her students were concerned, 
was just before the last war. At that 
time, the Juilliard Graduate School, 
where she had taught since 1925, was 
open only to students who won schol- 
arships. Consequently, her class was 
always limited in size, a closely knit 
family. Her students during this 
period were by no means all pianists. 
Harriett Johnson, now music editor of 
the New York Post Home News, was 
artistic director of the Layman’s Music 
Courses. Robert Lawrence was a mu- 
sic critic on the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune before turning exclu- 
sively to lecturing and conducting. 
Paul Nordoff was always primarily 
interested in composition. But the pian- 
ists outnumbered the others. Among 
the most gifted members of this group 
were Rosalyn Tureck, who early 
showed her predilection for Bach; 
Eugene List, who skyrocketed to fame 
at fifteen, playing the Shostakovitch 
Piano Concerto with Leopold Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
William Kapell, who made an imme- 
diate success with the Khachaturian 
Piano Concerto; Joseph Battista, who 
won the Novaes prize, and made a tour 
of South America; and Solveig Lunde, 
who was first admired for her inter- 
pretations of Prokofieff. 

The ties among Madam’s students 
were unusually close. The name of 
Madam gave entree to an inner circle, 
and it still does today. If her teaching 
had been casual, or if her sole aim had 
been to make money, it would not have 
engendered the loyalty that made so 
intimate a relationship possible among 
her students. The day any student 


showed that he had grown sufficiently 
to meet Madam on an equal artistic 
footing was always one of her happiest 
days. “I love it when they get over 
their fear of me,” she often said. 

Her own struggles to gain recog- 
nition as a young artist left such an 
indelible impression on Madam Sama- 
roft’s mind that she was not only eager 
to give her own pupils a chance in the 
big field, but also concerned herself 
with the problems and needs of all 
young artists. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, American musicians 
were not merely unpopular, but actu- 
ally unwanted. Realizing that some- 
thing should be done to counteract this 
apathy toward young artists, Madam 
did not rest until she had persuaded a 
group of people, in 1927, to help her 
found the Schubert Memorial. Now, 
thanks to her vision and efforts, every 
young artist who wins this award has 
an opportunity to make a major or- 
chestral appearance, and in many cases 
can successfully break into the big pro- 
fessional field. At long last, the young 
American performer 1s in demand in 
many countries; the time has passed 
when almost all successful artists were 
imported from Europe and had for- 
eign-sounding names. 


HE amateur musician also profited 
through the Layman’s Music 
very close to Madam’s 
heart. Here was still another phase 
of her teaching—this time her pupil 
was the vast audience of all America. 
The uncharted potentialities of this 
audience gave her inspiration, and its 
response to what the course did for 
them was the only reward she asked. 
She found that America wanted to 


Courses, so 


learn about music. Men and women 
in all walks of life loved music, but 
were not satisfied with so-called ap- 
preciation courses, or intimate chats 
over the radio. They did not hear 
birds twittering when they were told 
they should, and it gave them an in- 
feriority complex. Madam Samaroff 
did not expect them to hear birds. 


Instead, she gave them an understand- 
ing of the way to listen to music in- 
telligently. It made no difference that 
they could not read music, that they 
could not perform or compose it. 
Others could and would do these 
things for them; but she made them 


(Continued on page 35) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — re it 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway 73rd St., 

New York 23. SU. . 1514 


LUIG! APPARETI 


Concert Accordionist - Teacher 
Member Faculty Gotham School of Music 
31 W. 89th St., N. Y. C. TR 4-9616 


THEODORE 


ARNHEITER 


Voice Diagnostician—Vocal Instruction 
48 E. 89th Street, N. Y. C. - SA. 2-4537 


LILI BARA 


(From Vienna Academic) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire-Opera and Dramatic Coach 
For Appointments: 

373 Central Park W., N.Y.C. UN 4-5849 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
ClIrcle 7-5079 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorsza 


250 W. 82 St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


LOIS BENNETT 


Teacher of Singing 
64 East 80th St., N.Y.C. RE 4-0519 


ESTELLE Hh E % T 


Pianist-T eacher 
352 East 55th St., N. Y. C. 























PL. 9-2807 


LINA CALABI 


PIANO TEACHER 
Graduate St. Cecilia Conservatory, 
Rome, Italy. Accompanist—sight sing- 
ing—solfeggio. Perfect Italian diction. 
200 W. 57 St., N. Y CI 7-4185 


Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
Faculty of Distinguished American and European 
wes” R. Dept. for ad ‘asa 


ys ao Ann 
152 W. s7th St., Cc. 


MARIA CARRERAS 


Concert Pionist-Teacher 
“Interpretative authority.” 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Artist-pupils only 
169 B. 78th St., N. Y. City. BU 8-0311 


ALBA CLAWSON 


Teacher of Singing 
Teacher of Ilona Massay, soprano 
Frank Parker, Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 5-3249 


SANDRO CORONA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Stars 
39 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


LEON 


CORTILLI 


SINGER - Teacher of Singing 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR. 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


SUZANNE DIAT 
Teacher of French 


225 Cones Park West, N. Y. C. 
Rafalgar 3-7300 


DOMAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Specializing in child training. 
1861 Lurting Ave., Bronx, N.Y. TA. 3-3222 








“Cl. 7-5314 
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Music Schools and Teachers 








Peabody Conservatory 
Sets Artist Series 


BaALtimore.—According to an an- 
nouncement by Reginald Stewart, di- 
rector, the Peabody Conservatory will 
again present a full schedule of re- 
citals in its 82nd artist series during 
the 1949-50 season. Appearing in the 
programs will be Solomon, pianist, on 
Oct. 21; Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, 
on Oct. 28; Georges Miquelle, cellist, 
on Nov. 4; Martial Singher, baritone, 
on Nov. 11; Gold and Fizdale, duo- 
pianists, on Nov. 18; Seymour Lip- 
kin, pianist, on Dec. 2; The Trapp 
Family Singers, on Dec. 9; Byron 
Janis, pianist, on Dec. 16; Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, on Jan. 13; Pierre 
Bernac, baritone, and Francis Pou- 
lenc, composer-pianist, on Jan. 30; 
Regina Resnik, soprano; and _ the 
Vienna Choir Boys. 


Organ Institute Makes 
Plans for Scholarship Fund 

The Organ Institute has announced 
the establishment of a _ scholarship 
fund in the memory of the late M. T. 
Stevens, one of its founders. The 
gift of a member of the Stevens fam- 
ily, the scholarship will provide tui- 
tion for ten young students at the 
institute’s annual summer sessions. 
This year, it will provide opportu- 
nities for fifteen students of outstand- 
ing ability to take the four-week 
course to be given at Andover, Mass., 
by E. Power Biggs, Arthur Howes, 
Arthur Poister, Carl Weinrich, and 
Ernest White. 


Cleveland Institute Sets 
Dates for Summer Session 
CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music has announced plans 
for its summer session, to run from 
June 20 to July 30. Courses will be 
given in piano, voice, organ, and or- 
chestral instruments, as well as in 
composition and other theoretical sub- 
jects. Further information may be 
obtained from the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Church Music Conference 

To Hear Biggs and MacMillan 
REDLANDS, CaL.—E. Power Biggs, 
organist, and Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
conductor of the Toronto Symphony, 
will participate in the third Redlands 
University Church Music Conference, 
which will be held from June 20 to 
29. Sir Ernest will give a general 
course on conducting as well as a 
closed master class for experts, and 
Mr. Biggs will play seven recitals. 


Schmidt Named Voice Head 
By University of Kansas 

Cuicaco. — Reinhold Schmidt, a 
member of the faculty at the Chicago 
Musical College, will be on leave of 
absence for one year, beginning next 
September, to head the voice depart- 
ment at the University of Kansas. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
Names Griggs to Summer Faculty 
Hazel Griggs will give two courses 
for piano teachers on modern teach- 
ing procedures and on keyboard har- 
mony for the piano student at Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Tex., during June and July. 
Miss Griggs will also accept ten ad- 
vanced pupils for piano repertoire. 


Viktor Fuchs Pupil 
Appears as Cherubino 

Los ANGELES. — Lucille Dellano, 
soprano, a pupil of Viktor Fuchs, re- 
cently made her debut as Cherubino in 
The Marriage of Figaro, given by the 
county-sponsored Community Opera. 


Community School 
Guild Meets in Boston 


Boston.—A concert, round table 
discussions, and talks on the function 
of the community music school in 
American life, marked the annual 
conference of the National Guild of 
Community Music Schools on March 
27 and 28. Howard Whittaker was 
elected president to succeed Johan 
Grolle; Ruth Kemper and Edith Otis 
were elected vice-presidents ; and Ma- 
bel B. Worth was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

An inter-school concert at the Wo- 
men’s City Club, given by students 
from seven schoois in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, opened the 
conference. Warren Freeman, pro- 
fessor of music at Boston University, 
spoke on The Community Music 
School—a Force for Better Commun- 
ity Music, and pointed out that through 
their unique place in the field of music 
education these schools are of great 
influence in broadening the base of 
community music. The guild, origi- 
nally an outgrowth of the settlement 
movement, was founded in 1937, and 
is composed of thirteen member schools. 


Summer Opera Workshop 
At Pennsylvania College 
PitrsBURGH.—The opera workshop 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women 
has announced faculty members for 
its 1949 session, from June 20 to July 
31. Richard Karp will be director; 
Leopold Sachse and Carlos Alexander 
will be stage directors; Russell G. 
Wichmann will direct the chorus ; and 
Vittorio Versé, Fredric Kurzweil, and 
Kurt Sober will serve as coaches. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the college, Woodland Road, 
Pittsburgh 6. 


David R. Robertson Named 
Oberlin Conservatory Director 

OserLin, Ou10.—David R. Robert- 
son, of the faculty of the University 
of Wichita, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, according to an announcement 
by William E. Stevenson, president 
of Oberlin College. Mr. Robertson 
will assume his duties on Sept. 1, 
following the retirement of Frank H. 
Shaw. 


Connecticut College 
Holds Five Arts Festival 

New Lonpon, Conn.—A lecture on 
modern dance by Doris Humphrey ; 
a production of an original dance 
work by students of Ruth H. 
Bloomer ; and a student art exhibition 
were presented as part of the sixth 
annual Five Arts Festival, held at 
Connecticut College on April 22 and 
23. Students also presented a program 
of their own poetry and musical com- 
positions. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Enrolls 
Four New College Chapters 
Lussock, TEx.—According to an 
announcement by Mrs. Margarette 
Walker, president, four new student 
chapters of Mu Phi Epsilon were re- 
cently established at the University of 
Denver; George Pepperdine College, 
in Los Angeles; Eastern Washington 
State College of Education; and Lin- 
field College, in McMinnville, Ore. 


Alexander Raab to Teach 
At Lamont School of Music 


DENVER.—Alexander Raab has been 
appointed to the summer piano fac- 
ulty of the Lamont School of Music, 
of the University of Denver, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Florence 
Lamont Hinman, director of the 
school. 





LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher — Coach 
511 W. 113th St., N.Y.C. MO. 2-9014 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILA. MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Head Piano Dept., 3rd St. Settlement Sehool 
487 Central Park West, N.Y. AC 2-695] 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0486 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


PHILINE AL [ @] 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
and Chicago Opera 
Teacher of Voice—Opera and Concert Coach 

















28 W. 63rd St., N. Y. C. Co. 5-1979 
mm FE ARN 
Pianist-Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y. RI. 9-2682 


FRIEDA FELDMAN 


Pianist—T eacher 
Specialist in Music Education for Young 
People 


2710 Webb Ave., Bronx 63, N. Y. KI. 6-4248 
LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
Authorized exponent of Anna Schoon- Rene 
161 W. 54th St., New York CI 7-0763 


DOROTHY FO S$ T is oe 


Teacher of Piano 
Pre-instrument Classes 4-8 Y 
also Advanced Students 


805 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


Concert Pianist 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 











DE 9-8557 





Cl. 7-7235 


JOSEPHINE F k Y Pianist 


Courses in integration of aural theory 
with piano study. 





160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


*™ GARCIA 


Teacher of Piano 
Formerly Faculty Juilliard Sehool of Musie 
550 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. MO 2-8042 


DOROTHY G we e E | & 


TR. 7-6700 











PIANIST-TEACHER 
169 E. 78th St., N. Y. C. RE. 7-6073 
ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. EN. 2-9034 


Edith White 


GRIFFING 


Builder of Voices 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-4527 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


50th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. OR. 5-5693 


SUZANNE 


GUSSOW 


Teacher of Violin 
855 West End Ave.,N. Y.C. UN. 4-2756 
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[EDWARD HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 
25 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: LE. 2-5274 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singiag 


Chatham Square Music School of N. Y. 
seen Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


1261 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. LE. 4-7192 


MARGARET HENKE 


Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of the Bel-Canto Art of Singing 
Repertoire studies: Opera-Oratorio-Lieder 
610 Riverside Dr., N. Y. 31 WA 6-2388 


EDWIN 














immer Master Class for 
PIANISTS and TEACHERS 
July ti—August 13 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN + CHALIAPIN 


Complete vocal training—repertoire, 
languages, stage 
865 West End Ave., N. Y.C. ACademy 2-8156 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. Y.C. 19 CI. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 
Violinist 
Studio: 155 E. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman _— of Music 
of R L + _* 





TR. 7-6700 














Univ. 


‘LA MAR 


7 A VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
E 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 4-2717 


ROSA POWELL LARSEN 


CE PRODUCTIO 
rome... Conta a a 


aples, y 
Co-artist with Giovanni Martinelli 
Studio: Steinway Hall, N.Y.C. Tel.: CH 2-7159 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp”’ 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio NY — School 
187 E. 74 St., N. Y. BO 8-3035 


RACHEL LEON 


Voice Teacher - Coach 
Opera—Concert Repertoire 
345 W. 88th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-4559 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5879 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


FRANCES MANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 West 86th St.,N. Y.C.24 TR. 7-5854 
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COMPOSERS AT MID-WEST SYMPOSIUM 


Three of the American composer-educators who attended the second Mid-West 
Symposium for Student Composers, held at the College of Music of Cincinnati 
from April 21 through 23—Anis Fuleihan, of Indiana University; Felix Labunski, 


of the host school; 


American Works Given 
At Mid-West Symposium 


CINCINNATI.—As part of the second 
Mid-West Symposium for Student 
Composers, held from April 21 to 23 
by the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
the school presented two all-American 
composers’ programs. On April 21, 
Roland Johnson conducted Peter Men- 
nin’s Folk Overture; Walter Piston’s 
Prelude and Allegro for Organ and 
Strings; William Schuman’s A Free 
Song, for chorus and orchestra, based 
on a poem-by Walt Whitman; Virgil 
Thomson’s The Seine at Night; and 
the dance episodes from Aaron Cop- 
land’s ballet, Rodeo. Thor Johnson 
conducted the program of April 22, 
which included David Diamond's 
Young Joseph; Samuel Barber’s Me- 
dea; and Henry Brant’s Concerto for 
Flute, with Robert Cavally as soloist. 

Nine colleges and music schools par- 
ticipated in the symposium, which also 
included a number of student compos- 
ers’ concerts, lectures, and discussions. 


Schorr and Evans to Teach 
At Manhattan Summer Session 


The Manhattan School of Music 
has announced that Friedrich Schorr, 
who will teach special special classes 
in Wagner and German lieder, and 
Ethel Evans, who will give a course 
in French and Italian repertoire, have 
been added to the faculty for the sum- 
mer session, which will run from May 
31 to Aug. 5, in two five-week terms. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, will hold his 
regular piano master class, which is 
open to both performers and auditors. 
Information may be obtained from 
Darrel Peter, director, Manhattan 
Summer School, 238 East 105th Street, 
New York 29. 


Valarie Lamoree Presented 
By New York College of Music 

On April 11, the New York College 
of Music presented a program by 
Valarie Lamoree, mezzo-soprano, a 
pupil of Ruth Kisch-Arndt. Miss 
Lamoree was assisted by Abraham 
Klotzman, clarinetist; Betty Widowit, 
cellist; Peter Buonconsiglio, violin- 
ist; and a women’s choir. The pro- 
gram included works by Cimarosa, 
Handel, Schubert, and a group of 
Scotch and Irish songs arranged by 
Beethoven. 


Mannes Music School 
Presents Recital by Graham 

The Mannes Music School present- 
ed a piano recital by Jean Graham on 
April 25, and the Eisenberg Quartet, 
with Jacqueline Marcault, pianist, 
and William Kroll, violinist, as 
guest artists, on April 11. 


* Guy 


and Ross Lee Finney, of the University of Michigan 


Berea Bach Festival 
To Be Held in June 


Berea, Ou10.—The seventeenth an- 
nual Bach Festival at the Baldwin- 


Wallace Conservatory will take place 
on June 3 and 4. There will be six 
concerts, including two organ recitals 
by Carl Weinrich. The principal 
work to be given is the Christmas 
Oratorio, which will be presented in 


two concerts on June 4. Harold Baltz, 
Frederick Ebbs, Cecil Munk, and 
George Poinar will conduct during the 
festival, and soloists will be Mary Mart- 


ing Pendell, soprano; Ilona Herman 
Strasser, contralto; Glen Schnittke, 
tenor; Phillip MacGregor, bass; 
George Poinar, violinist; John Wo- 
laver, pianist; Martin Lessen, trum- 
peter; Jean Shafer, flutist; Ruth 
Weenink, flutist; and Don McKeever, 
oboist. The school’s brass choir, or- 
chestra, chorus, and a cappella choir 
will participate in the concerts. 
Paul Althouse Pupils 
Make Operatic Appearances 

Several first performances ar 
among the recent activities of artists 
from the studio of Paul Althouse 
Eleanor Steber sang her first Mimi, 


and Richard Tucker his first Edgardo, 
at the Metropolitan this season. Mr. 
Tucker sang Radames in the 
NBC Broadcast of Aida under Arturo 
Toscanini. Jean Watson is singing 
at Covent Garden and Marie Powers 
has been singing in the New York 
City Opera Company’s spring season. 


also 


Other singers filling busy schedules 
include Mary Bothwell, soprano; 
David Atkinson, baritone; Ernest 
Lawrence, tenor; Edna Phillips, col- 
oratura; James Stover, tenor; Karl 
Brock, tenor; and Eugenia Ligor 
soprano. 


Juilliard Names Faculty 
For Summer Opera Courses 

Hans Busch, Fritz Mahler, Martial 
Singher, and Viola Peters will be on 
the faculty of the opera department 
of the Juilliard summer school, which 
will be in_ session from July 5 to 
Aug. 12. Courses will be 


given in 
repertoire, staging, conducting, acting, 
and diction. 


May L. Etts Judges 
Piano Auditions in South 

May L. Etts, teaching associate of 
Maier, recently judged the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers audi- 
tions held in McCormick and Colum- 
bia, S. C., and in Wilmington, N. C. 
On April 1, Miss Etts presented a 
group of her pupils in Steinway Con- 
cert Hall. 








Jacqueline MARCAULT 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 


Faculty: Mannes Music School 
165 West 91st St., New York, N. Y. 





Margaret 


MATZENAUER 


Voice Teacher 
By appointment only 
Write: 225 W. 86th St., Apt. 712, N.Y. C. 


Lorene McCLINTOCK—B.M. 
Teacher of Piano 
Specializing ia adult beginners 
Master classes in the ‘McClintock Method’’ 
taught to teachers 
101 W. 55th St., Apt. 146, N.Y.C. CO 5-0049 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE. 68-1380 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Faculty—Yale University 
Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing; 
N.A.T.S.; N.Y.S.T.A. 


Studio: 171 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. EN. 2-2165 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
of VOCAL ARTS 


Private and class lessons in 
music, volee and instruments. 
Approved by Veteran's Administration 


6 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. SP. 7-7690 


Adrewr New York “iss” 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 85th St., N.Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERCER 


Official Organist—New York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


NORMAN O'HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
375 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


Mild@ah POLIA 


French Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of French Diction 
Program Building 
70th St. 


RITA RAYMOND 


Teacher of Singing 
Member—N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
1215 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. PL. 7-6057 
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SYDNEY 


RAYNER 


World Famous Tenor Formerly of the 
Met. Opera Assn., Opera Comique, Paris 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
LONGACRE 4-2 4-2717 STUDIO 72 


cus READING 


Teacher of Singing 
3 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 
120 West 87th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-7573 


K. Boyd REMLEY 


Teacher of Voice 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
Teachers College Columbia University 





THE THE RICKARDS STUDIOS 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
830 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-87 
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EMMA ROBERTS 


Meszzo-Contralto 
Teacher of Singing 


969 Park Avenue, New york City BU 86-4171 


ROMANO ROMANI 


pear EP orig of Voice 
of ROSA PONSELLE, 

FLORENCE QUARTARARO and others 
Studio: 610 Steinway Hall 

113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


HEDWIG ROSENTHAL 


(Wife of the late Moriz Rosenthal, 
world famous pianist) 


TEACHER OF Robert Goldsand, Poldi Mild- 
ner, Hilde Somer, Julius Chajes, Hans Heide- 
mann, Douglas Joknson, Herman Arminski, 
Charles Rosen, Jean Hoerner, Lester Taylor, 
Donald Betts, and others preparing for the 
concert stage. 


Studio: 118 W. 57th &., N. ¥. C. 
Phone Circle 7-1900 


emitio a. ROXAS 


Com poser - Conductor 


Vocal teacher and Coach of many ren 
leading singers of the Metropol olitan oom 


Member: NATS and NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 TR 7-1676 


ALEXIS SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 
Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studio: 257 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 TR 7-6149 


RUTH 


SCHONTHAL 


Composer—Pianist 
. CONCERTS REC irate” 
— 
333 W. 57th St., TALS Cl 6-9227 


CLYDE SEWALL 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
77 Linden Bivd., Brockiyn BU 2-382! 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-9580 


« SILBERTA 


2 Teacher of Singing 


CONCERT-OPERATIC COACH 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-0048 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 
Teacher of Richard Korbel, Toba 
Brill, Denise Dubs, Alan Mandel 
123 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. TR. 3-6890 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge Manski 
of Metropolitan Opera Aesn. 
172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. For info. phone TR 6-0744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 
Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


MARY STRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
“Fine technique—natural musical perception." 
New York Times, Jan. ~~. 

1401 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 19, N 


ROBERT TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR. 7-3081 


Acovry TEICHERT 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ORGANIST - TEACHER 
21 East 65th St., N. Y. C. - RE. 7-8961 
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Students Appear 
In Composers’ Concert 


A composers’ concert that included 
works by Ethel Glenn Hier, Marion 
Bauer, Philip James, and Mary Howe, 
was given in the Carl Fischer building 
on April 23. The pianists—students 


of Anne Hull, Hedy Spielter, and 
Agnes Forde—were Harold Calvin, 
Harry Fuchs, Sandra Swade, and 
Janice Weston. The singers—pupils 
of Margot Rebeil, Fanny Cleve, Rosa- 
lie Miller, Mina Hager, and Amy EI- 
lerman— included William Bragg, 
Anne Katz, Louise Whetsel, Rebe 
Colman, May Williams, George 
Bakos, Loretta Tieber, Elizabeth 
Lorsen, Elizabeth Cole, and Beverly 
Andrews. Many of the composers 
and teachers accompanied the singers 
in their various groups. 


Singing Teachers Publish 
Pamphlets on Vocal Repertoire 


The American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing recently added two 
papers to its list of publications on 
vocal art. Program Building for 
Young Singers seeks to assist the 
young vocalist in presenting a well- 
planned program. The other publication 
is the group’s tenth song list, recom- 
mending 150 recital songs by Amer- 
ican composers, compiled to emphasize 
the importance and musical worth of 
many vocal compositions in the Amer- 
ican repertoire. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the secretary of 
the academy, Harold C. Luckstone, 17 
E. 96th Street, New York 28. 


Milstead and Jones 
Give Standish Studio Program 


Alma Milstead, soprano, and Philip 
Jones, baritone, gave a recital in the 
studio of Mrs. C. Dyas Standish on 
May 1. The program opened with a 
duet from Don Giovanni; Miss Mil- 
stead presented two groups of works 
by Handel, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, 
Quilter, Lidgey, and Puccini; and Mr. 
Jones was heard in works by Handel, 
Purcell, Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Grieg, 
and Watts. 


Johnson Pupils 
In Piano Recital 


Five pupils of Douglas Johnson— 
Carolyn Cohn, Irene Cohn, Albert 
Sears, Francina Larrazabal, and Ern- 
est Di Laurenzio—were presented in 
a piano recital in Steinway Concert 
Hall on May 3. Mr. Johnson accom- 
panied Mr. Di Laurenzio in the first 
movement from Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. 


Paul Emerich 
Presents Six Pupils 


On April 28 Paul Emerich presented 
six of his pupils in a recital in Carne- 
gie Recital Hall. Participating in the 
program were Marion Simon, Frances 
Lyon, Doris Hoffman, Ed _ Sorter, 
Margaret Markbreiter, and Bertram 
Zimmerman, who played Ernst Kre- 
nek’s Sonata, Op. 59. 


Edwin Hughes to Hold 
Summer Piano Master Classes 
Edwin Hughes will conduct summer 
master classes for pianists and teach- 
ers in New York, July 11 to Aug. 13, 
and at Winthrop College, June 13 to 
July 9. Pupils of Mr. Hughes who 
have appeared recently include Alton 
Jones, Alberta Childs, Lois Kaplan, 
Josephine Caruso, Elizabeth Vanden- 
berg Pfeiffer, and Eugenia Snow. 


Boston Conservatory 
Dedicates New Building 


Boston.—On April 17 the Boston 
Conservatory of Music presented a 
program for the dedication of its new 
auditorium, at 31 Hemenway Street. 
Soloists included Gaston Elcus, vio- 
linist; Albert Bernard, violist; Harry 
Dickson, violinist; and Jacobus Lan- 
gendoen, cellist. 


Chicago Notes 





Pupil of Sonia Sharnova 
Sings at Florida University 
Cuicaco.—Signe Quale, on the 
vocal faculty of the University of 
Florida, and pupil of Sonia Sharnova, 
gave her first faculty recital recently. 
She will sing solo parts in Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah and Debussy’s The 
Blessed Damozel on a tour with the 
university orchestra. Elizabeth Klemm 
appeared in St. Joseph, Mich. on 
March 20, and also gave recitals for 
the Chicago Musicians’ Club of 
Women and the Musical Arts Club. 
Evelyn Ucitel, another of Miss Shar- 


nova’s pupils, has made several ap- ° 


pearances this spring. 


Roosevelt College Faculty 
Gives Debussy Sonata Concert 
Cuicaco.—Claude Debussy’s three 
sonatas—for piano and cello; flute, 
viola, and harp; and piano and violin 
—were played at a public chamber 
music concert presented by the Roose- 
velt College school of music on April 
20. The artists were Maurice Dumes- 
nil, of the piano faculty; Karl Fruh, 
instructor in cello; Harold Klat, in- 
structor in viola ; Renée Rateau, guest 
instructor in flute; Grace Weymer 
Follet, instructor in harp; and Her- 
man Clebanoff, instructor in violin. 


Overstreet and Dorfman 
Soloists in Philruth Concert 


CuicAco.—Geraldine Overstreet, so- 
prano, and Saul Dorfman, head of the 
piano department at Roosevelt Col- 
lege, were soloists with an orchestra 
under Florian Mueller on May 8, 
in the final program of the Philruth 
Series. 


Paradies und Peri Given 
By Chicago United Singers 
Cuicaco.— The Chicago United 
Singers presented Robert Schumann’s 
oratorio, Paradies und Peri, on May 
8, with part of the proceeds going to 
American Relief for Germany. Solo- 
ists were Maud Nosler, soprano; 
Maurine Parzybok, contralto; Wil- 
liam Miller, ‘tenor, and Reinhold 
Schmidt, bass-baritone. Harry John 
Brown conducted. 


Alpha Phi Alpha Sponsors 

Recital by Emmanuel Caldwell 
Cuicaco.—On April 24, the Theta 

Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha fra- 

ternity presented a piano recital by 

Emmanuel Caldwell at Kimball Hall. 


The program included works by 
Mozart, Schubert, Debussy, and 
Scriabin. 


Rizzo School Faculty Member 
Plays Piano Program in Chicago 

Cuicaco.—Richard Egner, on the 
piano and theory faculty of the Rizzo 
School of Music, gave a piano recital 
on Feb. 20, playing a program which 
included works by Scriabin, John J. 
Becker, Chopin, Ravel, Beethoven, and 
Bach. 


Sanctuary Choir Gives 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
Curicaco.—The Sanctuary Choir 
and Quartet presented Antonin Dvo- 
rak’s Stabat Mater at the Edgewater 
Presbyterian Church on Palm Sunday. 
Alden Clark was organist and direc- 
tor, and the soloists were Eleanore 
Warner, soprano; Evelyn Ames, con- 
tralto; Edward Richmond, tenor; and 
Roland Gansman, baritone. 


Schiitz’s Passion Sung 
At University of Chicago 
Cuicaco.—Allan Keller, tenor, and 
Andrew Foldi, bass, sang the roles of 
the Evangelist and Jesus in Heinrich 
Schiitz’s The Passion According to 
St. Matthew, given by the University 
of Chicago Collegium Musicum, con- 
ducted by Siegmund Levarie, on April 


1. On April 10, Frederick Sternfeld, 
professor of music at Dartmouth Uni- 
versity, and Hans Alten, baritone, pre. 
sented a lecture-concert on Goethe’s 
poems. 


De Paul Orchestra Heard 
In Chicago Composers’ Music 


Cuicaco.—On March 29, the De 
Paul University Symphony, conducted 
by Leon Stein, gave a concert devoted 
to Chicago composers. Mr. Stein’s 
own Triptych for Orchestra on Three 
Poems by Walt Whitman was heard, 
as well as_ Richard Czerwonky’s 
Violin Concerto, with Barbara Jack- 
son as soloist, and Arthur C. Becker’s 
St. Vincent de Paul. 





VAN DEN ANDEL 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Sudio: 404 Carnegie Hall, 57th St., N. Y. C, 
Cl 6-8634 


MARIA 


VELASQUEZ 


Teacher of Piano and Theory 
19 West 87 St. New York 24, N. Y. 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 
From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitan Opera Studio 67 
LO 4-2717 


LOIS WANN 


Concert Oboist—Teacher 
415 W. 118th St., N. ¥. C. - AC 2-0852 


EpwarD WEISS 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 


Mr. Edward Weiss Is to be considered « 
pianist of remarkable qualities’ Foerrucclo 
Busoni Form — of Hephzibah Menuhin 
and other artists 


353 Seventh Ree. N. Y. ClIrcle 5-8769 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 7ist St., N. Y. C. - Schuyler 4-7678 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Soprano 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
Phone Pen. 3459 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 


Teacher in Freedom of Voice Production 
and the Art of Bel Canto 
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161 West 86th St., N. Y.C. SO. 4-0563 
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ROBERT 


MACDONALD STUDIOS 


Piano - Voice - Violin - Theory - 
Languages - Repertoire 


WEbster 9-2494 724 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Vocal Technique Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Analysis 
Member NATS 


Studio: 512 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 5, 4 
Res.: Livingston 8-1237 Studio: W Ebster 9-27! 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1225 Kimball Bldg. WAbash 2-1385 
Res. Phone: SUperior 8-4200 
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Coach 
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Accompanist 





““" BALSAM 


Coach & Accompanist 
Singers & Instrumentalists 
Available for New Yerk ms 
2 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. 


ARCHIE b L A ” K 


Accompanist to 
Zinka Milanev, Leonard Warren 
#@ E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. PL 38-5279 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Dir. Piano: Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage De —— 
Coach of Luerezia Beri — El 
276 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. TR 3- ae re 











CHARNLEY 





DONALD COMRIE 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Seasen 1948-49 Branzell, Kipnis, Kuliman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. & Adelphi Colleges 
Studie: 226 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1332 


“ EDWARDS 
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Ann Arbor 
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Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Thor Johnson. After 
Johnson had begun with Bee- 
thoven’s Prometheus Overture, he and 
Mr. Piatigorsky launched upon the 
Dvorak B minor Cello Concerto. 

The Choral Union took over the 
second half of the program, presenting 
two works of outstanding appeal. 
The first, Choros No. 10, Rend My 
Heart, by Heitor Villa-Lobos is an 
exciting, primitive-sounding piece, un- 
usual in its use of the voices as well 
as in its rhythm and orchestration. 
It is scored for orchestra, caxambu 
(bottle of gravel), xucalho (a kind of 
rattle), reco reco (ratchet stick), and 
puita (tin cylinder). Part of the 
chorus kept up a rhythmic chant, 
sotto voce, while the rest sang out 
above the wild rhythms. They did an 
excellent job. 

Llewelyn Gomer, the Welsh musi- 
cian, whose Gloria in Excelsis was 
given its first hearing, with Mr. 
Johnson conducting, is now on the 
staff of the music department of 
Michigan State College. Part of a 
complete Mass, the Gloria is written 
for eight-part chorus, soloists and full 
orchestra, and contains five main sec- 
tions presented continuously, with two 
choral links. The musical idiom, 
while essentially conservative, is 
neither reactionary nor reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century. The setting 
of the text is impressive. 

The opening chorus, Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo, has no_ introduction. 
The Choral Union started right off 
in thrilling fashion, after which 
Harold Haugh, the tenor soloist, sang 
the Laudamus—probably the fastest 
laudamus in musical history. He had 
little difficulty in cutting through the 
orchestra even though the orchestra 
does not support the singer, but 
weaves in and out contrapuntally. 
A choral link, Domine Fili, con- 
nects the tenor aria with the heart- 
felt Qui tollis, for contralto solo, 
accompanied by strings, English horn, 
and bass clarinet. Tann Williams, 
Welsh contralto, negotiated the part 
with ease and poignancy. A _ second 
Qui tollis, superbly sung by the 
Choral Union, serves as a link into 
the Quoniam, a duet for soprano and 
baritone. Shirley Russell, soprano, 
and Martial Singher, baritone, were 
not too happy in this duet. These 
two soloists were miscast in both their 
festival appearances. Such small solo 
parts as there were once handled by 
members of the Choral Union. Lob- 
byists agreed that this custom might 
well be revived, and the importation 
of singers for bit parts abolished. 

The duet leads directly into the 
Cum Sancto Spiritu, an exciting 
eight-part double fugue. The division 
of voices is ingenious, and Mr. Gomer 
had cause to be happy over the way in 
which the chorus built the climax. 
The orchestra also outdid itself, aided 
by Mary McCall Stubbins at the 
organ. 

The closing night, May 8, was, like 
the preceding night, a high point of 
the 1949 festival Under Mr. Or- 
mandy’s baton, Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for Strings realized its full 
beauty, and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was imbued with freshness. 
Mr. Ormandy shared applause with 
Pia Tassinari, soprano, who made her 
Ann Arbor debut, singing arias by 
Mozart, Gluck and Pergolesi. She 
had scarcely concluded the opening 
Deh vieni, non tardar, from the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, before the Ann Arbor 
audience showed its great enthusiasm. 

Miss Tassinari sang more dramatic 
music in her second group, composed 
of arias from Boito’s Mefistofele and 
Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur. After 
half a dozen curtain calls, she sang 
Voi lo sapete, from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 

One who did not take a bow, but 





Llewelyn Gomer 


Lester McCoy 


would most certainly 
Miss Tassinari in 
Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society and the 
man primarily responsible for the suc- 
cess of the 56th May Festival. Hon- 
orable mention should go also to Les- 
ter McCoy, associate conductor, who 
trained the Choral Union so superbly. 


Samaroff 


(Continued from page 31) 
realize that it was they, primarily, who 
were the listeners to music, and she 
gave them the necessary tools. 

She did not attempt to carry on this 
work alone. In many years of work- 
ing with laymen, in training young 
teachers to extend this work, and, 
finally, in her lecture series in Town 
Hall in New York, she probably ac- 
complished more toward popular un- 
derstanding of music than any other 
one teacher. 

In the summer of 1946 Madam Sa- 
maroff taught at the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School for the first time. Her 
birthday was in July, and it seemed 
an excellent cause for celebration. 
After many secret meetings and much 
whispering, a surprise party was 
planned, with all sorts of entertain- 
ment and fun. The climax of the eve- 
ning was a take-off of Madam’s life, 
covering all the important phases of 
her career. Seven activities were pre- 
sented in sketches showing her as con- 
cert pianist, mother, teacher, critic, 
author, lecturer, and, finally, partici- 
pant in radio and television broadcasts. 
Students who were summering nearby 
came in, and joined with those already 
in town to make this one of their most 
memorable evenings with Madam. 
With her sense of humor, she did not 
miss a single inflection. But the per- 
formance never went out of bounds, 
for the students felt much too deep 
an affection. After the show ended, 
there was a wonderful cake, and a 
sense of contentment. None of us who 
were present could know that this was 
to be one of our last celebrations with 
Madam. 

Madam is gone. Yet, after a year, 
as the numbness of the first shock 
wears off, I become increasingly aware 
of the fact that she can never be far 
away from those who knew and 
worked with her. Every time one of 
her students plays, or lectures, or wins 
the Schubert Memorial, or interests a 
manager, or wins a contest, her in- 
fluence is there. 

She lighted the lights, big and little, 
and they are still burning. 


have rivalled 
popularity, was 


Three Novikova Pupils 
Heard in Studio Recital 

On March 27, Paola Novikova pre- 
sented Erna Gwillim, soprano; and 
Jack Emden, baritone, in a program 
of German lieder. Werner Singer 
was the accompanist, and Samuel 
Sanders, eleven-year-old pianist, also 
played several works. 


Louise Woods 
Heard in Song Program 

Rosa Paula Larsen and Freddy 
Johnson presented Louise Woods, so- 
prano, in a recital in Steinway Hall 
on April 18. The program included 
French, English, and German songs, 
and arias by Bellini and Mozart. 
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NEW MUSIC 


Four Saints in Three Acts 
Published by Music Press 


It is a commentary upon the con- 
servatism of American music publish- 
ers that we have had to wait nearly 
fifteen years for the vocal score of 
Four Saints in Three Acts, the icono- 
clastic opera by Gertrude Stein and 
Virgil Thomson, with which the 
Friends and Enemies of Modern Mu- 
sic excited the musical public when 
they produced it in 1934. It is also a 
tribute to the value of the opera that 
it still seems eminently worth pub- 
lishing so many years later. 

Four Saints in Three Acts is the 
most original opera ever written by 
an American composer and librettist, 
and I am inclined to think that it is 
still the best. (Its only vigorous com- 
petitor is the other, more _ recent 
Thomson-Stein opera, The Mother of 
Us All.) Leaving to one side for a 
moment the idiosyncrasies of Ger- 
trude Stein’s poetic expression, Mr. 
Thomson’s share in the work with- 
stands the closest scrutiny. The pros- 
ody is astonishingly felicitous; this is 
one of the most natural settings of 
English to be found anywhere, and is 
as much better than most of Vaughan 
Williams in this regard as Vaughan 
Williams is better than virtually every 
other English or American composer 
since Henry Purcell (except, in hap- 
py instances, Sir Arthur Sullivan). 

Not only do the word and syllable 
accents avoid distortion—a fairly easy 
feat, and one achieved in some mea- 
sure by a good many English and 
American composers; the words are 
permitted to establish their own pat- 
terns of rhythmic structure, which 
possess their special literary integrity, 
and move sometimes in consonance 
with the metrical patterns underlying 
the purely musical ideas, and some- 
times in counterpoint to them. With- 
out sounding anything like them, the 
word-settings recall those of Re- 
Naissance madrigals in the freedom 
with which they alternate between 





asserting the supremacy of word 
values and identifying the word- 
rhythms with those of the ruling 


musical materials. 

The extraordinary Americanism of 
this score is only slowly dawning 
upon us. Its texture, derived in large 
measure from nineteenth-century pop- 
ular hymns and secular music, is as 
unmistakably national in flavor as the 
texture of Boris Godounoff or The 
Bartered Bride, without going as far 
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in the explicit quotation of folk 
materials. Yet the music is not 
monotonously local. Avila, Barcelona, 
and the Spanish seacoast being the 
scenes of the libretto, occasional Span- 
ish influences creep in; the ballet mu- 
sic, a hearty and rather loud-mouthed 
burlesque tango, can only be described, 
I am afraid, as unabashedly corny. 
Elsewhere there are madrigalian 
echoes, sixteenth-century touches, and, 
in one rather startling interlude, some 
polyharmonies that come as a shock 
after a couple of hours of major scales 
and tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant 
chords. Despite these various refer- 
ences, which are made more often than 
not in a vein of parody, Four Saints 
in Three Acts does not seem scattered 
and eclectic, for Mr. Thomson has 
synthesized all these materials in a 
style that is completely his own, and 
knit them together in an extremely 
skillful formal construction. 

As for the libretto, there is not 
much to say that has not been said 
before. Though it is not logical in 
the sense of being completely intel- 
ligible in its sequences of thoughts, it 
is meaningful both in its constant 
richness of connotation and in its 
symbolisms of religion, nature, and 
human experience. Mr. Thomson, in 
a broadcast of the opera in 1942, ad- 
vised us not to hunt too arduously for 
the significance of the symbols; but 
nobody who saw the 1934 production 
could escape them. The aria and 
chorus beginning “Pigeons on the 
grass alas,” for instance, was so 
staged that we could not fail to miss 
the allusion to the Holy Spirit, which 
traditionally assumes the guise of a 
dove. And the saints themselves 
(there are many more than four of 
them), with their unearthly discus- 
sions, evoke a world of pure spirit- 
uality by the very topics they talk 
about. After all, no everyday prima 
donna is called upon to announce, as 
Saint Teresa does, that “there can be 
no peace on earth with calm with calm 
and with whom whose with calm and 
with whom whose when they well 
they well call it there made message 
especial and come.” And Maurice 
Grosser, who staged the original pro- 
duction, points out that even so 
familiar a Victorian cliché as “When 
this you see remember me” is in- 
tended to be understood as the text of 
a communion hymn. 

The score is handsomely printed, 
on high grade paper, and is made 
more valuable by an illuminating fore- 
word by Mr. Grosser, and eight beau- 
tiful photographs showing the memor- 
able Florine Stettheimer cellophane 
scenery and costumes. My only com- 
plaint is that the vocal score nowhere 
carries a list of the instrumentation 
of Mr. Thomson’s superb orchestral 
score. Ceci. SMITH 


Four Deft Fancies 
By Theodore Chanler 
AJHIMSICAL songs are often 
unbearably cute or impossibly 
artificial, but Theodore Chanler, in his 
Four Rhymes from Walter de la 
Mare’s Peacock Pie (Associated 
Music Publishers), has succeeded in 
writing songs of genuine charm. The 
verses he has chosen are The Ship 
of Rio, Old Shellover, Cake and Sack, 
and Tillie. From the suppleness of 
his writing and the flavor of his 
modulations one might assume that 
Mr. Chanler has steeped himself in the 
songs of Fauré, but no literal imita- 
tion is involved. The voice parts are 
ingeniously interlocked with the ac- 
companiments, and the settings show 
a keen sense of prosody. 

The Ship of Rio is a vivacious 
little narrative in the key of F sharp 
major. Old Shellover is a nocturne 
in A flat, with the amusing lines: 
“‘The horny old Gardener’s fast 
asleep; the fat cock thrush to his 
nest has gone, and the dew shines 
bright in the rising moon; Old Sallie 
Worm from her hole doth peep; 
Come!’ said Old Shellover. ‘Ay!’ 
said Creep.” In Cake and Sack, Mr. 











Chanler writes in B flat minor and 
again uses harmonic color sensitively, 
especially at the line, “Fire in the 
middle, stone all round, changed not, 
heeded not, made no sound.” Tillie, 
the tale of Old Tillie Turveycombe, 
who swallowed some seed and was 
“gone in a trice,” is a captivating 
waltz song composed in a vein of 
mock sadness. = &. 


Four Recent Songs 
By Celius Dougherty 

ELIUS DOUGHERTY was one 

of the most distinguished song 
recital accompanists of the day, before 
he joined with Vincent Ruzicka in 
the duo-piano team of Dougherty and 
Ruzicka, so that it is not surprising 
to find him turning out songs of his 
own. To an already considerable list 
he has recently added four new com- 
positions, all published by G. Schirmer 
—Primavera, Hush’d Be the Camps 
Today, Sonatina, and Declaration of 
Independence. 

Primavera is a setting of a poem by 
Amy Lowell. It begins with abrupt 
passages of recitative, which mirror 
the exultant mood of the verse, and 
then breaks into a flowing main sec- 
tion, leading to a brilliant climax. 
The materials of the song are not 
impressive, but it is an effective ve- 
hicle. Hush’d Be the Camps captures 
the solemn tenderness of Whitman’s 
verse, despite its harmonic sophistica- 
tion. 

30th Sonatina and Declaration of 
Independence are in a vein of impish 
humor. The latter song ingeniously 
suggests a child’s day dream, with its 
innocent violence: “And when they 
come to look for him, he will stick 
them with spears and put them in the 
garbage and put the cover on. And he 
will not go out in the fresh air, or eat 
his vegetables, and he will get thin 
as a marble. He will just do nothing 
at all, he will just sit there in the 
noonday sun.” Mr. Dougherty has 
written a diaphanous accompaniment, 
which wanders freely. R.. S. 


Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 
Virgil Thomson conducts the recording of his opera Four Saints in Three Acts 


Four Saints Recorded 


THOMSON: Four Saints in Three 
Acts (abridged by the com- 
poser). Beatrice Robinson-Wayne, 
soprano; Edward Matthews, bari- 
tone; other soloists from the 
original (1934) production; Virgil 
Thomson, conductor. (RCA Victor 
DM-1244, 5 discs.) 


The only disappointing feature of 
the recorded version of the historic 
Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein opera 
is its brevity. About half the opera 
was cut—by the composer himself, for- 
tunately for the logic of the abridge- 
ment—in order to bring the miusic 
within the dimensions of an ordinary- 
sized album, which the public might 
be expected to buy more readily than 
a larger and more expensive set. ‘he 
work itself is a source of unending 
fascination; its seemingly nonsensical 
words take on more sense with each 
hearing, and its studiously simple mu- 
sic seems a constantly more impelling 
evocation of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican religious and folk music, en- 
larged and pointed up for theatrical 
effectiveness. There is no denying the 
ruthless fact that some of the singers 
have aged in the fifteen years since 
they first sang the opera, and that 
some are not possessed of the clear- 
est diction in the world; but the sing- 
ing is both assured and affecting, and 
the libretto pasted on the covers ot 
the album supplies any words that do 
not come through clearly. Mr. Thom- 
son conducts his own score with 
rhythmic vitality and warm —_— 

Ss 


Southern Music Made 
Agent for Uruguayan Firm 


The Southern Music Publishing 
Company announced recently that it 
has signed contracts to act as world 
representative for Editorial Coopera- 
tiva Interamericana de Compositores, 
of Montivideo, Uruguay. 
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First Performances In New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


A. W.: Israeli Suite 
le Arts Committee, Carnegie Hall, 
April 25) 


Ned: Overture in C ; 
(Symphonette Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, 
aa, 3 Robert: Fantasy for Strings 
(Manhattan Chamber Orchestra, 

Hall, April 30) 


Chamber Music 


Babbitt, Milton: Composition for Four In- 
struments 

(Alice M. Ditson concert, April 19) 
Rathaus, Karol: Quartet No. 4, Op. 60 
(New Music Quartet, April 25) 

Strongin, Theodore: Septet 
(Alice M. Ditson concert, 


Songs 
Astori, Alda: The Wander Song 
(Lavinia Darvé, April 23) 
Hart, Frederic: Perdita 
(Rand Smith, April 24) 
Johnson, Hail: They Led My Lord Away 
(Isabelle Collins, May 1) 
Mikéshina, Ariadna: Mz ariposa Rosa 
(Myra Leeds, May 3) 
Mikéshina, Ariadna: The Dice Box Rattles 
(Kenneth Smith, May 3) 
Perle, George: You My Sacred Solitude 
(Shirley Wilker, May 6) 
Perle, George: The 
Melodies 
(Shirley Wilker, May 6) 
Price, Florence: Little Things 
(Isabelle Collins, May 1) 
Price, Florence: Your Leafy Voice 


Times 


April 19) 


Brook Flows Still 


(Robert Bryant, May 8) 
Read, Gardner: Lullaby for a Dark Hour 
(Rand Smith, April 24) 


Piano Works 


Aretz-Thiele, Isabel: Punenas 
(William Harms, May 6) 

Castillo, Ricardo: Suite 

(Manuel Herrarte, May 2) 
Herrarte, Manuel: Tres Danzas 
(Manuel Herrarte, May 2) 

Ives, Charles: Three-Page Sonata 
(William Masselos, April 25) 
Kahn, Erich Itor: Ciaccona 
(Beveridge Webster, April 25) 
Mikéshina, Ariadna: Ballade, Op. 
(Harriet Serr, May 3) 

Sweelinck, Jan P.: Toccata (Kleine 


& 


(Willem Van Den Andel, April 23) 
Sweelinck, Jan : Toccata 
(William Van Den Andel, April 23) 


Violin Pieces 
Fiorillo, Dante: Litany 
(Irving Becker, April 24) 
Santa Cruz, Domingo: Cancion 
(Esther Glazer, May 6) 


Choral Works 


Hoffman, Irving: How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings 

(Three Choir Festival, May 7) 

Jospe, Erwin: With All My Heart, O Truth 

(Three Choir Festival, May 7) 


Opera 
Bacon, Ernst: A Drumlin Legend 
(Columbia University Opera Workshop, 
May 4) 








Three Choir Festival 
Held at Temple Emanu-el 


The thirteenth annual Three Choir 
Festival, directed by Lazare Saminsky 
and given under the auspices of Con- 
gregation Emanu-el of the City of 
New York, consisted of three pro- 
grams at Temple Emanu-el on May 6 
and 7. The festival was devoted to 
“songs of the Americas, colonial and 
new.” The opening concert, devoted 
largely to choral works, enlisted the 
services of the Barnard College and 
Emanu-el Choirs, conducted by their 
respective directors, Otto Luening and 
Mr. Saminsky; Kathryn Oakes and 
Barbara Stevenson, sopranos; Shirley 
Wikler, contralto; Robert Goss, bari- 
tone; Esther Glazer, violinist; Wil- 
liam Harms and George Perle, pian- 
ists; and Robert Baker, organist. 
Three works were given their first 
performances—two Punenas, Incaic 
Airs, for the piano, by the Argentine 
composer Isabel Aretz-Thiele; Can- 
cion, for violin and piano, by Domingo 
Santa Cruz, of Chile; and a pair of 
songs to Rilke texts by George Perle, 
of Bayonne, N. J. United States com- 
posers represented elsewhere in the 
program were Mr. Luening, Elliott 
Carter, Ross Lee Finney, Roy Harris, 
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Mr. Saminsky, and Ned Rorem. From 
other American countries came music 
by Heitor Villa-Lobos and José Nunes 
Garcia (Brazil) ; Hector Tosar (Uru- 
guay); Carlos Posada-Amador (Co- 
lombia); and Godfrey Ridout and 
Hector Grattan (Canada). 

In the second program, also on May 
6, Mr. Baker played several organ 
works—preludes and airs by John J. 
Weinzweig (Canada), José Ardevol 
(Cuba), Jacobo Fischer (Argentina), 
and Vicente Emilio Sojo ( Venezuela). 
The Emanu-el Choir, with Vivian 
Bauer, contralto, as soloist, sang 
choral works and arrangements by 
five United States composers—Ernest 
Bloch, H. T. Burleigh, Miriam Gideon, 
Mark Silver, and George McKay— 
and Alfred Whitehead, of Canada. 

The final concert, on May 7, began 
with organ pieces by Seth Bingham 
and Leo Sowerby, played by Harold 
Fitter. The other items in the pro- 
gram were choral works by United 
States composers, two of which—Irv- 
ing Hoffman’s How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings, and Erwin Jospe’s With 
All My Heart, O Truth—were given 
first performances. David Williams’ 
Darest Thou Now O Soul, and Leo 
Sowerby’s Sing a Joyful Noise Unto 
the Lord rounded out the list. The 
participants were the First Presby- 
terian Church Choir, the Emanu-el 
Choir (both under the direction of 
Willard I. Nevins) ; Moses Rudinow, 
cantor; and Robert Baker and Man- 
fred Malsch, organists. 


Composers Corner 


The Fine Arts Quartet of Chicago 
will give a post-season festival of 
contemporary chamber music _ in 
Fullerton Hall of the Chicago Art 
Institute on May 17, 19 and 21, in- 
cluding the Quartet No. 2, Op. 92, by 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF; Quartet No. 6, A 
minor, by RALPH VAUGHAN WIL- 
LIAMS; Quartet No. 1, by Vicror Ba- 
BIN; Quartet No. 1, by ANTHONY 
Donato; Quartet No. 6, by BELA 
Bartok; Quartet in A minor, by 
Witi1am WALTON; Quartet No. 1, by 
WALTER Piston; ‘Quartet No. 3, 
major, Op. 73, by Dirk SHOSTAKO- 
vicH; and Quartet No. 2, C major, 
Op. 36, by BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 

Jascha Horenstein conducted six 
American works at the Cannes Music 
Festival, which ran from March 20 
through March 27. They were the 
Third Symphony, by Roy Harris; 
Symphony for Strings, by WILLIAM 
ScHUMAN; Capricorn Concerto, by 
SAMUEL BARBER ; Third Symphony, by 
Aaron CoPLAND; and An American 





Angel Reyes and Jacques de Menasce 
en route to Europe for a concert tour 


in Paris, and Rhapsody in Blue, by 
GEORGE GERSHWIN. The Harris, 
Schuman, and Barber works had their 
French premieres, according to the 
conductor. 

WALLINGFORD RIEGGER’s Music for 
Brass Choir, Op. 45, which was re- 
cently performed at a Juilliard School 
of Music concert in New York, will 
be published by the Merrymount Press. 

The School of American Music in 
New York gave a concert of music by 
composers on its faculty recently. The 
program was made up of Greorce Gar- 
RATT’s Sonata for Violin and Piano; 
Epwarp Lewis’ Song for Muted Vio- 
lin; Witttam Brown’s Chaconne, for 
violin; three piano pieces by VLADIMIR 
Drozporr, his Sonata in C minor, 
Prelude in A flat major, and Valse 
Etude; Mr. Drozdoff’s songs, Some 
time, and Cape Cod; songs by DAvip 
DIAMOND, David Weeps for Absolom, 
and Brigid’s Song; songs by Mr. 
Lewis, Upon a Child Who Died, Vo- 


calise, and The Indifferent; songs by 
MONTAGUE CANTOR, Three Cherry 
Trees, and Spring Sabbath Song; 


DONALD RaAusCHER’S Recitative and 
Fugue in C sharp minor; Mr. Cantor’s 
Four Vocalises, for violin and viola; 
and WILLIAM FLANAGAN’s By the 
Waters of Babylon, for string quartet 

NorManp Lockwoon’s The Birth of 
Moses, for three part women’s chorus, 
flute, and piano, which won the Ernest 
Bloch Award of the United 
Chorus in 1947, will be issued by Mer- 
rymount Press. 


Temple 


Virgil Thomson Wins 
1949 Pulitzer Prize 


Virgil Thomson, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, received 
the 1949 Pulitzer Prize for distin- 
guished musical composition for his 
Louisiana Story, a score written for 
the documentary film by Robert Fla- 
herty. This was the first time that the 
music prize had been given for a work 
written for a motion picture. Mr. 
Thomson’s other large works include 
the operas Four Saints in Three Acts, 
and The Mother of Us All, both to 
texts by Gertrude Stein. Pulitzer 
Prizes in other fields went to Arthur 
Miller, in drama, for his Death of a 
Salesman; Robert Sherwood, in biog- 
raphy, for his Roosevelt and ‘Hopkins ; 
Peter Viereck, in poetry, for his Ter- 
ror and Decorum; Roy Franklin 
Nichols, in history, for his The Dis- 
ruption of American Democracy ; and 
James Gould Cozzens, in fiction, tor 
his Guard of Honor. 


John Briggs Named 
Etude Managing Editor 

John Briggs, music editor of the 
New York Post Home News since 
1940, has been named managing editor 


of Etude, the Music Magazine, it was 
announced recently by James W 
3ampton, president of Theodore 


Presser Co., publishers. Mr. Briggs 
has resigned from his former position, 
and will be associated with James 
Francis Cooke, editor-in-chief ot 
Etude since 1907. 
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BOOKS 


THE BORZOI BOOK OF MODERN 
DANCE, by Margaret Lloyd. 356 
pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. $5. 


Miss Lloyd, who is dance critic for 
the Christian Science Monitor, de- 
clares in her preface that “this book 
is written for those who want to know 
about the development of modern 
dance in the United States, by a lay- 
man who has followed it with affec- 
tion for nearly twenty years.” She 
has known nearly all of the modern 
dancers personally for many years and 
she writes about them in a chatty 
fashion, almost as she might discuss a 
recipe or the weekend news with a 
neighbor. The advantage of this ap- 
proach is that it gives a hominess and 
informality to modern dance that may 
help to dispel its formidable reputa- 
tion and make it seem more accessible. 
The disadvantage is that it precludes 
the development of a critical method. 
The book leaves the reader with a 
vast amount of information of various 
sorts about modern dancers, but with 
no specific conception of the esthetic 
nature and quality of the dance itself. 

A paragraph from the section de- 
voted to Sybil Shearer will illustrate 
the amateurish flavor of the book and 
its distressing vagueness. Miss Lloyd 
is discussing the work of Helen Bal- 
four Morrison, Miss Shearer’s light- 
ing designer: “God does not use foot- 
lights, Mrs. Morrison says, and she 
never likes to interfere with God, so 
she does not use footlights either. She 
follows but does not copy Nature, 
finding infinite variety in God's light- 
ing effects, and color schemes. Light- 
ing from above has a different quality 
than lighting from East or West, for 
example, and a shiny coal black has 
a different quality from a warm, pene- 
trating black. White, of course, is su- 
preme and separate in its spiritual 
connotations. Since God is every- 
where, is life, it all comes out of life. 
Sybil concurs in this philosophy, 
which, construed from our desultory 





conversation, seems to have a some- 
what pantheistic tinge.” 

Only a few pages previously, the 
reader has been told (with a straight 
face) that “Sybil is herself a reacher, 
and a delver, too. Up to the ideal, 
deep to the source. She carries her 
dances around inside, sometimes for 
years, before they fully develop. When 
the time of parturition overtakes her, 
be it in subway or railway station, 
Pullman car or city street, it is neces- 
sary for her to yield at once.” 

It would be unfair to imply that 
the whole book is as slapdash as these 
samples. In the sections on Martha 
Graham and on Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, Miss Lloyd in- 
cludes pregnant comments for those 
dancers themselves, and she offers 
some valuable definitions and analyses 
of their work and ideas. But as a 
whole, the book is a grave disappoint- 
ment, for it is uncritical and confus- 
ing, and gives an unprofessional air 
to modern dance. Miss Lloyd in- 
cludes many excellent photographs, 
helpful indices, and a bibliography of 
works on modern dance and dancers. 


R. S. 


MUSICAL U. S. A. Written by 
thirteen contributors to MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, and edited by 
Quaintance Eaton. 207 pages; 
more than 100 illustrations. New 
York: Allen, Towne and Heath, 
1949. $4.50. 


To readers of MusicAL AMERICA, 
the fourteen chapters of this book 
(except for one which has been newly 
prepared on music in Boston, by 
Cyrus Durgin) will bear a familiar 
aspect, for they originally appeared as 
separate articles in this magazine. In- 
troduced by an explanatory foreword 
by Miss Eaton, the various authors 
cover a temporal span extending from 
colonial days to the present, and a 
geographical area reaching from 
Charleston, S. C. (which Herbert F. 
Peyser treats in his chapter on the 
beginnings of American musical ac- 
tivity) to the Pacific Northwest (by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella). The other 
places and contributors included are 
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New York City (Mr. Peyser), Phila- 
delphia (Robert A. Gerson), Chicago 


(Cecil Smith), Baltimore (George 
Kent Bellows), Cincinnati (Mary 
Leighton), Minneapolis (Norman 


Houk), St. Louis (Thomas B. Sher- 
man), New Orleans (Harry Bruns- 


wick Loéb), Texas (John Rosen- 
field), San Francisco (Alexander 
Fried), and Los Angeles (Albert 


Goldberg). 

It would be unbecoming of us to 
lavish praise upon this book, though 
we obviously must think its contents 
worth reading, since we originally 
printed them. When the material in 
the articles is brought together into 
a single volume, it achieves a pano- 
ramic sweep, and provides a unique 
array of historical and contemporary 
facts and anecdotes about music across 
the country. Many unusual and illu- 
minating pictures from the MusIcAL 
America files have been added to the 
collection used in the magazine; they 
are handsomely presented, in large 
size. C 


MUSICAL LEARNING, by Marion 
Flagg. 195 pp. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Co. 


The really useful part of this book 
is the second, in which the author dis- 
cusses such subjects as physical readi- 
ness for musical learning, ear train- 
ing, rhythm, form, harmony, and 
reading. Miss Flagg includes exercises 
for class use and suggestions to teach- 
ers for overcoming special problems. 
The first part of the book consists 
largely of vague generalizations that 
have little specific bearing on teaching 
practice. Teachers should find the 
work helpful. R. S. 


LOOKING AT THE DANCE. By 
Edwin Denby. 432 pages. New 
York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1949. 
$4.00. 


It is impossible to read this collec- 
tion of reviews, essays, and articles 
without recognizing that Edwin Denby 
is the most perceptive observer and 
the most ingratiating stylist in the 
contemporary field of American dance 
criticism. As an expert analyst of 
technique, he can tell the real thing 
from the imitation in every area of 
choreography and dance performance, 
except, perhaps, in some phases of the 
modern dance, toward which he feels 
a temperamental coolness; as a mem- 
ber of the dance audience, he responds 
with simplicity and enthusiasm to the 
personal charm and excitement of in- 
dividual performers; and as a poet, 
he is able to be articulate about many 
values, meanings, and general truths 
that most other critics are likely to 
obscure or distort by the heavy in- 
felicity of their prose. 

No legitimate kind of dancing and 
no important performer seems to have 
escaped Mr. Denby’s notice in the ten- 
year period represented—mainly by 
contributions to the New York Herald 
Tribune and Modern Music—in this 
generous and wide-ranging collection. 
His dealings with ballet range from 
little monographs on individual per- 
formers, reviews of specific perform- 
ances, and criticisms of new ballets, 
to a singularly clear and informative 
discussion of the whole development 
of our ballet tradition, within the past 
decade, from the pre-war “Paris- 
Russian” style to a distinguishably 
American style from which most of 
the Parisian and Russian elements 
have now disappeared. 

The book abounds in quotable com- 
ments, of which three will have to 
serve as examples here. Of Anton 
Dolin, in Seven Lively Arts: “Dolin, 
in his part, can’t resist gazing impres- 
sively at one of his hands in what is 
meant as a tragic pose. His tights, 
however, are the finest ever seen.” 
Of Argentinita: “Only the greatest 
dancers can awaken so personal a re- 
sponse by as restrained an art as hers 
was. Her spell as a star was that of 
a special Latin bearing, discreetly sen- 
sible and delightfully polite; she 





Erno Balogh rehearses the new piano 
concerto by Burrill Phillips, which is 
dedicated to him by the composer, be- 
fore playing its world premiere with 
the Peoria Symphony on Easter Sunday 


seemed a lady vivaciously entertain- 
ing her guests, and one could imagine 
that her expertness as host was only 
the reflection of the pleasure she felt 
in seeing her friends.” Of Angna 
Enters: “For me, grateful though I 
am for so much good taste and so lit- 
tle pretentiousness, I find an entire 
evening of it gives me an impression 
of timidity. Of course I know that for 
a century or more a notable charac- 
teristic of the American school in art 
and in taste has been timidity of ex- 
pression. But now and then it seems 
to me an absurd standard for grown 
up people.” i. 
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RECORDS 


VERDI: Aida. Maria Caniglia, 
soprano; Ebe Stignani, mezzo- 
soprano; Beniamino Gigli, tenor; 
Gino Bechi, baritone; Tancredi 
Pasero and Italo Tajo, basses; 
Maria Huder, mezzo-soprano; 
Adelio Zagonara, tenor; chorus 
and orchestra of the Rome Opera; 
Tullio Serafin, conductor. (RCA 
Victor M-1174 and M-1175, 2 
volumes, 20 discs.) 


This complete and up-to-date record- 
ing of Aida, by principals, chorus, 
and orchestra of the Rome Opera 
under the direction of Tullio Serafin, 
onetime chief Italian conductor at 
the Metropoliton, provides the com- 
forting assurance that Verdi’s great 
opera is still approached with respect 
and artistic integrity in Rome, if it 
no longer is at our own leading opera 
house. Mr. Serafin conducts the mu- 
sic with theatrical imagination, appro- 
priate variety of pace, flexibility and 
attentiveness to nuance in lyric pas- 
sages, and a fine ear for balanced, 
rich sonority in the big ensemble 
scenes. His performance is three- 
dimensional and spacious, yet ener- 
getic and warmly intimate. 

The most notable individual per- 
formance is that of Ebe Stignani, 
whose majestic delivery of Amneris’ 
music possesses a glory of tone and 
a firmness of dramatic accent that 
make the judgment scene, in particu- 
lar, one of the most remarkable 
achievements in all recorded opera. 
Maria Caniglia, the Aida, also sings 
with unusual comprehension and ex- 
pressive power, but the upper range 
of her voice sometimes gives evidence 
of the cruel wear and tear of an ex- 
tensive and busy career. Beniamino 
Gigli’s tone does not always have the 
clarion ring one expects to hear from 
a Radames, and some of its former 
velvet has disappeared; but he sings 
Celeste Aida with uncommon smooth- 
ness, and in many other spots demon- 
strates lyric beauties most tenors 
overlook. Tancredi Pasero, as Ramfis, 
gives stature to his part; and Gino 
Bechi, the Amonasro, and Italo Tajo, 
the King, are satisfactory, without 
attaining special distinction. Chorus 
and orchestra are both uniformly 
splendid. Despite its occasional short- 
comings, this Aida set is by all odds 
one of the most gratifying recent 
operatic releases. cS. 


BRUCKNER: Mass in E minor. 
Hamburg State Opera Choir and 
Orchestra, Max Thurn, conductor. 
(Capitol-Telefunken EEL-2504, 5 
discs.) 


This album is the one unique item 
among Capitol’s first five re-releases 
of pre-war German Telefunken re- 
cordings. Technically, the recording 
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is below 1949 standards, for the body 
of orchestral tone is consistently much 
softer than that of the chorus, and 
often tends to disappear altogether 
when the brasses are not playing. 
Moreover, there are blemishes in the 
sound of the chorus—hootiness, im- 
purity, and occasional extraneous vi- 
brations—that obviously are faults in 
the recording process rather than in 
the original performance. But the 
music itself is so fresh, so truly in- 
spired in almost every page, that 
mechanical flaws are unimportant 
compared to the value of having this 
exalted work at one’s daily command. 
Though it was written before any 
of the symphonies except the first 
(in 1869), it is music of mature 
mastery and abundant invention, and 
should be much better known. The 
conductor, Max Thurn, obviously 


knows, understands, and loves the 
score. 5 
DEBUSSY: Three Ballades of 


Frangois Villon. RAVEL: Don Qui- 
chotte & Dulcinée. Martial Singher, 
baritone; Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony conducted by Maurice 
Abravanel. (Columbia MM-820, 
3 discs.) 


It was to Mr. Singher, then a young 
member of the Paris Opéra, that 
Ravel entrusted his cycle of three 
songs, Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée, for 
its premiere. Mr. Singher performed 
them for the first time with the 
Colonne Orchestra in’ December, 1934. 
Ravel dedicated the Chanson épique, 
the second of the set, to him. The 
songs were originally intended to be 
used with the silent motion picture, 
Don Quixote, in which Feodor Chal- 
iapin took the title role. They have 
the exquisite workmanship of all of 
Ravel’s music, but they need an in- 
terpreter of the greatest skill and re- 
finement to make them emotionally 
compelling. 

Ravel’s judgment in choosing Mr. 
Singher to introduce them is borne 
out by this recording. Perhaps the 
baritone’s most remarkable achieve- 
ment is his performance of the Chan- 
son épique, which he sustains beau- 
tifully, without ever letting the listen- 
er feel that he is working for an effect. 

The Debussy Ballades do not sound 
as well in this version with orchestral 
accompaniment as in the original ver- 
sion with piano, and Mr. Singher does 
not sing them as well as the Ravel 
songs, though his impeccable diction 
and sensitivity of phrase are constant- 
ly in evidence in them. The warm 
humanity of Villon’s verse and De- 
bussy’s music do not come to life in 
these tasteful but somehow pallid in- 
terpretations. The recording repro- 
duces Mr. Singher’s voice well, but 
treats the orchestra rather cavalierly, 
as if the microphones had been con- 
centrated around the singer. R. S. 


STRAVINSKY: Symphony of Psalms. 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, 
with mixed chorus, Igor Stravinsky 
conducting. (Columbia MM-814, 
3 discs; Long Playing ML-4129, 
coupled with Stravinsky's Symphony 
in Three Movements.) 


A replacement has been long over- 
due for the earlier recording of the 
Symphony of Psalms, made in Paris 
under Stravinsky’s direction many 
years ago, and now out of print. The 
new version, happily, is infinitely 
superior to the old, not only in the 
greater fidelity of its sound and the 
better balance between chorus and 
orchestra, but in Stravinsky’s own 
ability to conduct the music effective- 
ly. Some of the tempos differ 


markedly from the earlier ones—they 
are both faster and slower—but all 
the changes help to clarify the score 
and give it a wider range of musical 
thought. The work itself, after re- 
peated hearings, continues to seem one 
of Stravinsky’s supreme masterpieces, 
both in craft and in content. S. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, 
A major (Italian). Cleveland Or- 
chestra, George Szell, conductor. 
(Columbia MM-733, 3 discs; Long 
Playing ML-4127, coupled with 
Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brillant.) 

Mr. Szell’s new recording of the 
Italian Symphony offers fresh testi- 
mony of his admirable musicianship 


and of the high point of excellence to 
which he has now brought the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Everything is right 
about the symphony as he performs 
it, both in letter and in spirit. The 
texture of the orchestra recaptures, 
without loss of brilliance, the solidity 
and roundness of ensemble tone of 
the best German orchestral playing. 
By his ability to combine the sub- 
stantial aspects of traditional middle- 
European orchestral tone with the 
virtuosity that is our special Amer- 
ican achievement, Mr. Szell is mak- 
ing an important contribution to the 
development of mature style in 
American orchestral performance. 
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Dallapiccola, 


(Continued from page 6) 
figure an airfield radio operator, who 
serves as the focal character in the 
most dramatic moments, receiving the 
radio messages sent by Fabien, the 
pilot of a plane lost in the Andes, 
who himself never appears. From 
this operator we hear Fabien’s mes- 
sages of despair, his description of his 
battle with the elements, and his last 
words, “We have no fuel left.” The 
succeeding scene brings another cli- 
max, as the other pilots and the air- 
field employes, having learned of Fa- 
bien’s death, rebel against the continu- 
ation of night flights, and overrun the 
directors’ office. With powerful will, 
however, the director dominates the 
situation, quelling the revolt, order- 
ing the European flight to leave, and 
returning to his own work. 

In the music of this opera, Dalla- 
piccola has brought into a synthesis 
the fundamental elements of his orig- 
inality, which existed separately in his 
previous works. The lyrical element 
is masterfully handled, especially in 
the music of the chorus, whose princi- 
pal subject comes, as I have indicated, 
from the Tre Laudi. The first sub- 
ject of the Tre Laudi is also used in 
Volo di Notte, serving as the princi- 
pal theme of the entire opera. It 
appears at the very beginning, and 
is later worked out in a variety of 
ways. The fifth scene, in the radio 
operator’s room, is based entirely on 
this theme. Apart from these two 
themes, two basic rhythmic patterns 
also confer unity upon the entire 
opera. The third scene, in which bad 


Neo-Romantic 


news begins to arrive from the plane 
on its way to Patagonia, is based on 
one of these rhythmic figures. As in 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, we can ob- 
serve in Volo di Notte the way in 
which a proper proportion between 
structure and musical expression en- 
ables the composer to achieve a work 
of superior value. 


FTER he had completed Volo di 
Notte, Dallapiccola found him- 
self confronted by a problem not un- 
like the one that had faced Arnold 
Schonberg many years earlier. Hav- 
ing extensively investigated con- 
trapuntal and harmonic resources, he 
now sought new means of expression 
in melody and _ structure. With this 
aim in mind, he composed Canti di 
Prigionia (Songs of Prison), a task 
that took him from 1938 to 1941, 
though the work is only 25 minutes 
long. In the three songs constituting 
the Canti di Prigionia, Dallapiccola 
shifted from tonal to twelve-tone lan- 
guage, without causing the unity of 
the work to suffer. He did not em- 
ploy the twelve-tone technique rigid- 
ly, but, rather, used it freely, as com- 
positional needs seemed to dictate. 
The titles of the three songs are 
Preghiera di Maria Stuardo, Invoca- 
zione di Boezio, and Congedo di 
Girolamo Savonarola. They are writ- 
ten for chorus, two pianos, two harps, 
vibraphone, bells, and other percus- 
sion instruments. In them, Dalla- 
piccola endeavored to solve not only 
structural problems but problems of 
sonority as well. The instrumental 
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timbres of these songs brought him, 
in a way, near to the language of 
Messiaen, or even of John Cage. The- 
matic unity is achieved by the use of 
the Dies Irae in each of the three 
songs. Intensely dramatic and at 
times actually fierce in expression, 
they reveal the tremendous extent to 
which Dallapiccola was haunted by 
the sufferings of European people in 
those years; and his choice of three 
prisoners as protagonists is certainly 
no mere coincidence. 

During this same three-year period, 
Dallapiccola also wrote two other 
works. The Piccolo Concerto (Little 
Concerto ) per Muriel Couvreux, for 
piano and chamber orchestra, is simple 
but poetic. Quite Italian in character, 
it has two parts—Pastorale, Giro- 
tonde and Ripresa ; and Cadenza, Not- 
turno, and Finale. The ballet, Mar- 
syas, combines rhythmic elements and 
original sonorities in outstanding fash- 
ion. This score displays features of 
the twelve-tone technique, which are 
used chiefly for dramatic rather than 
constructional purposes. 


N 1942, Dallapiccola was totally 

converted to the twelve-tone meth- 
od, and began an extensive undertak- 
ing, in which he was ultimately able 
to establish that skillful manipulation 
of materials in terms of the twelve- 
tone technique does not preclude 
beauty of expression. This endeavor 
consists of three cycles of songs on 
ancient Greek_poems. The first is 
Cinque Frammenti di Saffo, for solo 
voice and fifteen instruments ; the sec- 
ond, Sex Carmina Alcei, for solo 
voice and eleven instruments; and the 
third, Due Liriche Anacreonte, for 
solo voice, two clarinets, viola, and 
piano. In these cycles, Dallapiccola 
achieves the utmost proportion be- 
tween structural unity and poetic ex- 
pression. He is distinguished from 
other twelve-tone composers by the 
lyric beauty of his twelve-tone rows, 
a quality that reveals the intrinsically 
Italian character of his music. 

The structure of the Sex Carmina 
Alcei is indicated in Latin, a device 
that hints at the universality the com- 
poser hoped to achieve in the music. 
The six songs of this set are contra- 
puntal combinations based on a single 
twelve-tone row—Expositio, Canon 
Perpetuo, Canones Diversi, Canon 
Contrario Motu, Canon Duplex Con- 
trario Motu, and Conclusio. The 
twelve-tone row itself is a lovely 
melody, sung in the Expositio (ex- 
position) without instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

The Due Liriche Anacreonte con- 
sist of canons and variations. That 
the composer chose these Greek poems 
for his essays in twelve-tone technique 
is perhaps no accident, since the 
poems themselves achieve their ex- 
pressiveness within the control of 
severe formal construction. He dem- 
onstrates in his setting of them that 
musical expression may be obtained 
through the use of any technique, as 
long as the technique is not an end 
in itself, as it often seems to be with 
twelve-tone composers. 

In 1947, Dallapiccola finished his 
second opera, Il Prigioniere. It has 
not yet been produced. As in the case 
of his earlier opera, the composer him- 
self wrote the libretto, employing in 
this instance a short story by Vil- 
liers de L’Isle Adam, La torture par 
lespérance, and deriving one scene 
from Charles de Costers’ Ulenspiegel. 
Dallapiccola once told me that the 
idea of composing an opera bearing 

upon Philip II had haunted him ever 
since his school days. The war years 
in Europe, during which so many 
Europeans found themselves in pris- 
ons similar to the vault of the Off- 
cial in Saragossa, from which his 
Prisoner tries to escape, heightened 
his desire to compose an opera on 
such a subject. His sense of the 
contemporary applicability of the po- 
litical repression of Philip II caused 
him to universalize his libretto by 
substituting an anonymous prisoner 
for Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, the central 


character in Villiers de L’Isle Adam's 
original story. 


HE conditions at the start of 
the drama are revealed in a 
prologue, in which the Prisoner’s 
Mother (a character introduced by 
the composer) waits to see her son, 
Disturbed by a presentiment that this 
will be the last time she sees him, 
the Mother tells of the frequent ap- 
pearances in her dreams of Philip II, 
appearances that trouble and torture 
her. The first scene proper consists of 
a dialogue between the Mother and 
her son, in which the Prisoner re- 
veals that he has begun to have hope, 
because the guard has called him 
“brother.” In the second scene, the 
guard tortures his victim with hope, 
telling him that a revolt of the Prot- 
estants in Flanders, which has just 
taken place, will lead to the down- 
fall of Philip II and the liberation 
of Flanders. (It is not until the 
middle of this scene that Dallapiccola 
begins to follow closely the plot of 
the Villiers de l’Isle Adam story, to 
which he now remains more con- 
stant.) The guard leaves the cell 
door unlocked. The Prisoner steals 
through the vault of the Official, en- 
countering (in the third scene) a 
monk who does not appear to see 
him, and then two priests, who like- 
wise let him pass. In the garden 
scene (the fourth and final episode 
of the opera) he meets the Grand 
Inquisitor, who, in the opera-—for 
dramatic and musical reasons—proves 
to be the very guard who originally 
conceived this terrible torture through 
hope. Confronted by the revelation 
of a brutal and unforeseen reality, 
the Prisoner’s mind gives way. He 
can only stammer out the word Free- 
dom, while, unresisting, he lets him- 
self be taken to the stake. 
A chorus of the monks in the Off- 
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Dallapiccola 


(Continued from page 40) 
cial plays an important role in the 
opera, both in the final scene and in 
two interludes, which link the prol- 
ogue to the first scene and the third 
scene to the last. The opera is fifty 
minutes long, and is divided into seven 
parts: (1) Prologue (the Mother) ; 
(2) First choral interlude; (3) 
Scene 1 (the Mother and the Pris- 
oner); (4) Scene 2 (the Prisoner 
and the Guard); (5) Scene 3 (the 
Prisoner); (6) Second choral in- 
terlude; (7) Scene 4 (the Prisoner 
and the Grand Inquisitor). The 
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episodes are arranged in a symmetri- 
cal structure. The prologue corres- 
ponds to Scene 4, which is in a 
way an epilogue; the first choral 
interlude to the second; Scene 1 to 
Scene 3. The second scene forms the 
center of the opera, and is by far 
the longest of all. In the middle of 
this scene occurs the Song of the 
Protestants, one of the strongest 
passages in the entire opera. An aria 
in three strophes, it is based on a 
Flemish folksong, treated in the 
twelve-tone technique. Dallapiccola 
also uses typically operatic forms 
elsewhere. In the prologue, the pres- 
entation of Philip II is a ballad; the 
third scene consists of a series of 
three ricercari. 

The use of the ancient ricercare 
form suggests that Dallapiccola, de- 
spite his allegiance to the twelve-tone 
technique, remains spiritually in touch 
with Monterverdi. A _ further like- 
ness between the seventeenth-century 
composer and his twentieth-century 
successor is suggested by the search 
for poetic expression that character- 
izes the work of both musicians. 
Moreover, Dallapiccola has given evi- 
dence of his interest in Monteverdi 
by making a transcription for modern 
performance of the opera, Il Ritorno 
d’Ulisse. 


L PRIGIONIERE is written en- 

tirely in  twelve-tone language. 
There are three principal twelve-tone 
rows, upon which the chief musical 
materials are based. But as in the 
case of Berg’s Wozzeck, the audi- 
ence need not be aware of the par- 
ticular compositional method used by 
the composer, since the music creates 
and maintains enough dramatic ten- 
sion to hold interest. An example 
of the freshness with which Dallapic- 
cola employs the twelve-tone technique 
is to be found in the Aria, in which 
the melodic line, though an orthodox 
series, or row, of twelve different 
notes, achieves a diatonic structure 
because of the intervals the composer 
has chosen—unlike the music of 
Schénberg and most other twelve- 
tone composers, which is wholly 
chromatic. A diatonic character may 
also be discerned in the choral in- 
terludes. 

Since finishing I] Prigionere, Dal- 
lapiccola has written two smaller 
works—Rencesvals, three songs from 
the Chanson de Roland, for voice and 
piano, written for and first per- 
formed by Pierre Bernac and Francis 
Poulenc (music possessing an atmos- 


phere not unlike that of Il Prigi- 


onere) ; and Two Studies, for violin 
and piano, later transcribed for or- 
chestra under the title, Two Pieces 
for Orchestra. This latter work con- 
sists of a Sarabande, and a Fanfare 
and Fugue. The first of the Two 


} 


Pieces is reminiscent of the style of 
Anton von Webern, and _ perhaps 
points toward the course Dallapiccola 
will follow in the future. Be this as 
it may, the composer of I] Prigio- 
neiere has already earned the right 
to be called a musician of our own 
day, for he has succeeded in giving a 
true expression of our unhappy time 
by means of the most contemporary 
musical language. 


Olney Schedules 
Westchester Series 


The seventeenth series of Olney 
concerts, in Westchester during the 
1949-50 season, will consist of six 
major subscription programs, as in 
previous years. Appearing in the 
series will be Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; the Boston Symphony; Mari- 
emma and her company of Spanish 
dancers; Partice Munsel, soprano, and 
Giuseppe di Stefano, tenor, in their 
first joint recital; Nathan Milstein, 
violinist ; and Ljuba Welitch, soprano. 


Ruth Ferry Sings in 
Carnegie Recital Hall 

Before an invited audience which 
included many of her colleagues in 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Ruth Ferry, contralto, and a 
former officer of that organization, 
sang a taxing program in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of May 7. She 
began with arias by Handel and 
Paisiello, sang songs of Schumann 
and Brahms, a French group by 
Duparc, Hahn, Chausson and Ravel, 
songs by Wolf and Strauss, and a 
group jn English. In all of these she 
was warmly received. June Schneider 
accompanied. 


University of Wyoming 
Holds Spring Festival 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—The Spring Festi- 
val of the division of music of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, held from May 1 
through 5, consisted of programs de- 
voted to music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; music of the 
eighteenth century ; music of the nine- 
teenth century; and modern works. 


Cortilli Pupils Appear 
In Carnegie Recital Hall 

Leon Cortilli, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of his pupils in a 
program in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 8. 
In the April 15 issue of this maga- 
zine, the concert was erroneously re- 
ported as having taken place in Mr. 
Cortilli’s studio. On May 22, Mr. 
Cortilli will present an all-Mozart 
concert at the Lexington Avenue 
YMHA. Ruth Abels, Jacob Marcus, 
Barbara Orlofsky, Ziporah Werner, 
Robert Zalkin, and Lillian Schulman 
will participate. 


Henry Mazer Leads 
Wheeling Symphony 
WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony, under Henry Mazer, pre- 
sented Sibelius’ Second Symphony as 
the principal work in its fifth program 
of the season, on March 24. Also 
included were works by Franck, 
Wolf-Ferrari, and Gershwin. Mia 
Slavenska and her Ballet Variante 
appeared on March 8; Jussi Bjoer 
ling, tenor, gave a recital on April 6; 
and Thelma Naufel, soprano, pre- 
sented a program on April 7. 
MonTANA X. MENARI 
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Critics Discuss Radio Musie Education 


EPLORING the present lack 
of co-operation between the 
public schools and the radio net- 
works, the music critics and editors 


who voted in MusicaL AMERICA’S 
Sixth Annual National Radio Poll 
went on record that more effort 


should be made to secure better radio 
programs for the purposes of music 
education. Answering four specific 
questions on the subject, and com- 
menting freely on many phases of it, 
the critics were about equally divided 
on the problem of whether the pre- 
school or the grammar-school level 
was the right time to begin music 
education. They expressed little be- 
lief in the value of the actual teaching 
of instruments over the air, and 
favored the more general type of 
“music appreciation” programs, to- 
gether with the symphony orchestra 
as an educational medium. 

Almost unanimously, the voters ex- 
pressed the belief that public schools 
should co-operate with local stations 
or networks, and many suggested spe- 
cific means. The only dissenting 
opinions came from individuals who 
seemed not to approve of school music 
education at all. Thus, one critic, 
who preferred to remain anonymous, 
wrote: “I am not in favor of so- 
called school music education. What 
I have met has been on too low a 
level to be of service to any intelligent 
listener.” Similarly, William Ward 
Corley, of the Seattle Journal of 
Commerce, said: “Most public schools 
educate on such a half-hearted scale 
that very little is accomplished. .. . 
If any child loves music, he’ll find it 
for himself . . . which doesn’t mean I 
am against inculcating children in 
school.” 

Durand C. Young, of the Huron, 

D., Daily Plainsman, turned the 
tables by asking the stations to co- 
operate with the schools by present- 
ing local talent and music programs 
of value to students. This was a 
recurring note in the voters’ replies, 
sustained by Herbert P. Kenney, Jr., 
of the Indianapolis News; Hubert 
Tillery, of the Petersburg, Va., 
Progress-Index ; Gene Perlair, of the 
Casper, Wyo., Tribune-Herald; Su- 
zanne Martin, of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, and many others. 


ECAUSE this element of the 

situation seemed to rest most 
heavily on the minds of the editors, 
we quote further suggestions for 
bringing the radio and schools closer 
together. “If the stations would offer 
a planned course of music, schools 
would co-operate,” said Thomas H. 
Hamilton, of the Monmouth, IIL, 
Daily Review Atlas. “Most of my 
fifty college students in appreciation 
would be glad to know in advance of 
the best weekly broadcast.” 

The burden of proof rests on the 
schools, in the belief of E. Clyde 
Whitlock, of the Fort Worth, Tex., 
Star-Telegram. But the radio shouid 
prepare the public for concert events, 
and should develop at least one musi- 
cal commentator in each locality, in 
the opinion of John Rosenfield, of the 
Dallas Morning News. Clay Bailey, 
of the Daily Times Herald, in the 
same Texas city, asked for simple 
commentaries, regularly given, along 
with “classical disc-jockeying.” Stu- 
dents themselves should give the 
musical illustrations during analysis 
in preparation for performances, 
Thomas B. Sherman, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, suggested. Paul A. 
Miltich, of the Saginaw, Mich., News, 
thought it might be worth while to 
broadcast classroom instruction at 
selected times. One writer put for- 
ward the idea of asking educators to 
take an active interest in community 
musical ventures and to discuss them 
over the air. Another abruptly sug- 
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gested that listening to certain pro- 
grams be made an assignment. 

The age of the child for whom 
radio music education should be de- 
signed was a matter for lively dis- 
cussion, particularly on the part of 
those voters who believe in early 
training. Those who voted for be- 
ginning at grammar school age were 
not so articulate on this point. “The 
surest way toward musical education 

. . is to ‘catch ’em young,’” stated 
Lola Hill, of the Piqua, Ohio, Daily 
Call. “Make music so integral a 
part of life that it is regarded as 
necessary as food and shelter.” Helen 
Crooks, of the Meridian, Miss., Star, 
supported this. “Music children hear 
on the radio makes a profound im- 
pression, and because of that, only the 
best should come into their homes.... 
Other young performers serve as an 
inspiration to sing and play, too.” 
“Familiarize the younger listeners, 
then the rest will follow,” stated Ina 
B. Wickham, of the Davenport, Iowa, 
Democrat and Leader. Rhythmic 
games were advocated for pre-school 
programs by Marjorie C. Tower, of 
the Meriden, Conn., Record, and 
Helen A. F. Penniman, of the Balti- 
more News-Post. Miss Penniman 
believed that an enormous listening 
public could be recruited for programs 
by pupils demonstrating their progress 
through school instruction. She added 
that the radio could well follow the 
methods used largely in the youth 
concert programs of orchestras, teach- 
ing children to recognize instruments 
as a first step, a procedure also advo- 
cated by many other critics. 


. type of program preferred for 
educational broadcasts was the 
general attempt at musical understand- 
ing, rather than specific instruction. 
One voter called the latter “absurd.” 
Another, however, strongly urged 
that it be adopted. Specific programs 
mentioned many times were the Bos- 
ton Symphony rehearsal half-hours 
and the orchestral series. Pioneers in 
Music (both on NBC), and the Sym- 
phonies for Youth by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic (on the Mutual net- 
work). Because they are the only 
network programs with educational 
intent, interest was concentrated on 
them, and they were highly praised, 
while others supplementing them for 
more elementary training were urged. 

“More attention needs to be given 
to history of music forms and instru- 
ments, development of the orchestra 
and true folk music origin, without 
so much snob appeal!” wrote one 
editor. The rehearsal periods, pre- 
sented by WNYC in New York are 


extremely valuable for children, an- 
other stated. 
“Most ‘music appreciation’ com- 


mentators defeat their own purpose 
by confusing appreciation with criti- 
cism,” wrote Winstead D. Smith of 
the Richmond, Calif., Independent, 
discussing one aspect of programs, 
“*T know what I like’ isn’t a defini- 
tive appreciation, but it should be 
made the starting point of any com- 
mentator’s efforts, so that music may 
be presented as something that all 
people like by nature.” 

Kyra Kuhar, of the Charleston, 
S. C., News and Courier, disposed of 
comments once and for all. “They 
spoil music,” she stated simply. “And 
please, no quiz!” she entreated. 

Television as a medium for music 
education was mentioned _ several 
times. A. A. Gugel, of the Redwood 
City, Calif., Tribune, was a spokes- 
man for others, as well, when he said: 
“Through television, the field of music 
education could be greatly advanced, 


especially in opera, ballet, and the 
teaching of instruments at first 
hand.” 

Another section devoted to com- 


ent on the accomplishment of local 


stations brought mostly negative an- 
swers, such as that of Reed Hynds, of 
the St. Louis Star-Times. “They do 
very little,” he complained. Thomas 
B. Sherman, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, went even further with a 
succinct, “Nothing.” 

Others, however, had a kind word 
to say for their local stations. As a 
bright note in an otherwise dark pic- 
ture, we quote several. Conrad B. 
Harrison, of The Deseret News, in 
Salt Lake City, was specific: “Out- 
standing locally is the work of KSL 
(CBS) with its Utah Symphony 
series, Utah college programs, late 
evening classics, and many special 
events, such as the rebroadcast of the 
Brigham Young University summer 
music festival KALL (Mutual) fea- 
tures recorded classics and college 
music programs.” 

Marguerite T. Fitzgerald, of the 
Holyoke, Mass., Transcript- Telegram, 
cited as local contributions: “Music- 
land, a program for elementary 
school pupils followed by a program 
for junior high—music described for 
content, style and historical back- 
ground. For adults, we have broad- 
casts by the Holyoke Symphonette.” 
Harry Warner, Jr., of the Hagers- 
town, Md., Herald Mail, said: “Two 
stations (ABC and MBS) carry 
more sustaining network good music 
than the average. . One offered 
‘musical biographies’ this winter... . 
Neither makes enough effort to pre- 
sent local musicians or recorded con- 
certs.” Bee Offineer, of the Akron, 
Ohio, Beacon Journal, wrote: “In 
connection with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra Children’s Concert, the Tip-Top 
Tales program was turned over to the 
committee .. . who dramatized or nar- 
rated each number, with the music 
interwoven. Each fifteen minutes was 
devoted to one number. When the 
concert was played, the children were 
thoroughly familiar with the music, 
and their enjoyment was something to 


” 


see. 

Madison, Wis., has a lively univer- 
sity station, WHA. William L. 
Doudna, of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, said that it “offers direct 
instruction, appreciation, and concerts. 
Commercial stations carry network 
shows.” Another college station, in 


Denton, Tex., co-operates with the 
local station, KDNT, according to 
LaVerne Harrell, of the Daily 


Lass-O, and puts on opera and sym- 
phony programs at college level. 
Other achievements of local stations 
included a music quiz, a_ teachers’ 
program, and dramatization of com- 


posers’ lives in Youngstown, Ohio, 
reported by L. R. Boals of the 
Youngstown Vindicator; excellent 


recorded programs, in addition to 
Mutual network music, from WJPR, 
in Greenville, Miss., reported by 
David Brown, of the Delta Democrat 
Times; a weekly program by Richard 
Duncan of the Omaha Symphony with 
records and prepared talk “not down 
to children,’ heard in the grade 
schools, cited by Martin W. Bush of 
the Omaha World Herald. 


SIDE from California’s Standard 

Hour symphony concerts and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic’s nation- 
wide Symphonies for Youth, certain 
local activities were also reported: 
Five full hours of good recordings 
every Sunday — “without commer- 
cials!” — from the Pasadena Pres- 
byterian Church over KPPC, and 
children’s programs over KPPC, 
KWKW, KXLA and KAGH, accord- 
ing to Charles D. Perlee of the Pasa- 
dena Star-News; recordings on KLX 
co-ordinated with outlines in the 
schools preceding the local symphony’s 
youth concerts, as well as a new FM 
station in Berkeley, which has some 
programs for children, as reported by 


Clifford Gessler of the Oakland 
Tribune ; recorded programs of music 
to be played on forthcoming concerts, 
operas, etc., with some “adequate, if 
not inspired, commentary by local 
teachers,” mentioned by Marta M. 
Hogan, of the San Jose Mercury 
Herald-News. Long Beach is in a 
sadder plight, according to Mary Loy 
Zehms, of the Press Telegram, who 
wrote: “This community has grown 
from a small town to a _ city—but 
intellectually they've slowed down to 
a walk. Very few ‘live’ programs 
—mostly records and little originality 
in presenting new ideas in music edu- 
cation. There is one late Saturday 
night program of classics, nothing 
more. It’s difficult to get the public 
interested even in nationally known 
singers . . . newspapers are helping 
some, and I’m still plugging along, 
although I feel I’m batting my head 
against a brick wall!” 

Very few, if any, critics or towns 
parallel New York, with its two local 
stations, WOXR and WNYC, which 
broadcast good music plentifully. One 
similar venture is known—WQOW in 
Washington, D. C., which is a full- 


time good-music station. As Paul 
Hume, of the Washington Post, 
wrote: “It makes programs from 


every field, with intelligent scripts; 
educates as it entertains; largely 
recorded programs, but such a ‘live’ 
series as the complete Beethoven 
quartet cycle from the Library of 
Congress by the Budapest Quartet.” 

More stations of this type might 
well be a goal of music lovers through 
the country. The difficulties are great, 
however, for, as a New Jersey editor 
points out: “The problem for a 
smaller station is one of money for 
‘live’ music and of a large enough 
audience for recordings.” And, even 
though some stations are co-operative 
with the wishes of local music circles, 
the educational aspect is neglected. 
This was stressed by a northwestern 
voter, who remarked: “Perhaps this 
is due to the lack of planning or 
foresight on the part of musical peo- 
ple themselves.” 

Dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the listeners who want “something for 
nothing” is reflected in the final com: 
ment of Mr. Harrison of Salt Lake 
City: “It is only natural for radio 
to bow to ‘Hooper’ locally and 
nationally, and unless the schools and 
music lovers in general give more 
attention to serious music on the air 
when it is made available, there will 
be less to listen to. As it is, local 
stations, with the exception of those 
with an enthusiast as music director, 
are somewhat inclined to present only 
enough serious music to meet FCC 
regulations, and that without thought 
to ‘education.’ ” 


Chotzinoff Named Music 
Director for Victor Records 

Samuel Chotzinoff has been ap- 
pointed musical director of RCA Vic- 
tor red seal records, it was announced 
recently by Paul Barkmeier, general 
manager of the record department of 
RCA Victor. At the same time, Mr. 
Chotzinoff will continue as general 
musical director of the National 
Broadcasting Company radio and tele- 
vision networks. Constance Hope has 
been named assistant to Mr. Chat- 
zinoff, and will continue as manager 
of RCA Victor artists relations. 


Arthur A. Ballantine Elected 
To Philharmonic-Symphony Board 
The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York has announced 
that Arthur Atwood Ballantine has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Ballantine, a lawyer, 
is well known for his work in char- 
itable and civic enterprises. 
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Martial Singher 


Pia Tassinari 


Thor Johnson 


Set Svanholm Harold Haugh 


Gregor Piatigorsky 


AT THE ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 
(Photographs by ADRIAN SIEGEL) 
(Story on Page 7) 


Erica Morini and Alexander Hilsberg 


Gladys Swarthout 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Marguerite Hood 





